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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


No. CXXXI.—January 1888. 


THE PROGRESS OF CREMATION. 


In January 1874, exactly fourteen years ago, I ventured to write.an 
article, which appeared in the Contemporary Review,' entitled ‘ Cre- 
mation: the Treatment of the Body after Death,’ advocating as 
forcibly as I could its employment instead of the method by burial in 
the soil. The reason assigned for taking this step was my belief, sup- 
ported by a striking array of facts, that cremation is now a necessary 
sanitary precaution against the propagation of disease among a 
population rapidly increasing, and becoming large in relation to the 
area it occupies. 

The degree of attention which this proposal aroused was remark- 
able, not only here but abroad, the paper being translated into 
several European languages. In the course of the first six months 
of that year I received eight hundred letters on the subject, from 
persons mostly unknown to me, requiring objections to be answered, 
explanations to be given, supposed consequences to be provided for ; 
some, indeed, accompanied with much bitter criticism on the ‘ pagan,’ 
‘ anti-Christian,’ if not altogether irreligious tendency of the plan. I 
was encouraged, however, to find that about a fourth of the number 
were more or less friendly to the proposal. But I confess I had been 
scarcely prepared to expect that people in general would be so much 
startled by it, as if it were a novelty hitherto unheard of. Long 
familiar with it in thought myself, cherishing a natural preference, 
on sanitary grounds, for its obviously great superiority to burial, and 
after thoughtful comparison on those also commonly regarded as 
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‘sentimental,’ the opposition manifested appeared to me curiously 
out of proportion with the importance of the interests or sentiments 
I had perhaps underestimated. Even the few who approved yielded 
for the most part a weak assent to the confident assertion of a host 
of opponents, that whatever might be the fate of the theory, any 
realisation of it could never at all events occur in ourtime. To use 
a phrase invented since that date, the proposal was not to be regarded 
as coming within the range of a practical policy. At some future 
day, when the world’s population had largely increased, we might 
possibly be driven to submit to such a process, but, thank heaven ! 
the good old-fashioned resting-place in the churchyard or cemetery 
would amply suffice to meet all needful demands for several future 
generations still. 

To some of the more formidable objections, especially those which 
had been urged by men of experience, weight, and position, entitled 
to be listened to with respect and attention, I endeavoured to reply 
in a subsequent article which appeared two months later in the same 
journal. Since that date, although maintaining an undiminished 
interest in the subject, I have taken no public part in any of the 
numerous platform discussions and published controversies which 
have frequently appeared both in this country and abroad. But I 
think the time has come to present, as far as it is possible to do so 
within the narrow limits of an article, a sketch of what has been 
accomplished here, after a patient and quiet service of twice seven 
years, by a few earnest friends and co-operators, in regard of the 
practice of cremation, and also to what extent it has been employed 
in other countries. 

This will occupy the first portion of the paper. But it is more 
important still to meet one or two objections to cremation commonly 
urged, as well as to formulate conditions by which the practice should 
be regulated in future. An endeavour to do so will occupy the 
concluding portion. 


I, 


The brief historical outline which I design to make relating to 
the last fourteen years will be incomplete without an allusion to 
what the modern reaction in favour of cremation had achieved before 
1874, The proposal to adopt it in recent times originally proceeded 
mainly from Italy. Papers and monographs appeared commending 
the method as early as 1866, but practical experimenters, Gorini 
and Polli, published separately the results of their experiments in 
1872; and among others, Professor Brunetti, of Padua, in 1873 
detailed his experience, exhibiting the results of it in the form of 
ashes, &c., with a model of his furnace, at the Great Exhibition at 
Vienna of that year. bay 
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I first became practically interested in the subject on seeing his 
collection there; and having long been inclined to the theory, 
satisfied myself for the first time that if not by this apparatus, yet 
by some other, complete and inoffensive combustion of the body 
might almost certainly be effected without difficulty. Brunetti’s 
first cremation took place in 1869, his second and third in 1870, 
and were effected in an open furnace out of doors. 

In no other European country had any act of human cremation 
taken place, as far as I can learn, prior to 1874; and very little notice 
or information respecting it appeared in any literary form. My friend 
Dr. de Pietra Santa, of Paris, reported the Italian cases in a little 
brochure on the subject in 1873, according his hearty support to the 
practice. But in the autumn of 1874 there appears to have been a 
solitary example at Breslau; while another occurred almost imme- 
diately afterwards at Dresden, where an English lady was cremated 
in a Siemens’ apparatus by the agency of gas. No repetition of 
the process has taken place there since. 

In 1874 a society was formed in London, taking for its title 
‘The Cremation Society of England,’ for the express purpose of dis- 
seminating information on the subject, and adopting the best method 
of performing the process as soon as this could be determined, pro- 
vided that the act was not contrary to law. In this society I have 
had the honour of holding the office of president from the commence- 
ment to the present date, endeavouring thus to serve a most able and 
efficient council, most of whom have been fellow-workers during the 
same period. I am thus well acquainted with its labours and their 
results, and with each step in its history. 

The membership of the society was constituted by subscription 
to the following declaration, carefully drawn so as to insure approval 
of a principle, rather than adhesion to any specific practice :— 

We disapprove the present custom of burying the dead, and desire to substitute 
some mode which shall rapidly resolve the body into its component elements by a 
process which cannot offend the living, and shall render the remains absolutely 
innocuous. Until some better method is devised, we desire to adopt that usually 
known as cremation. 


A small annual contribution was of course also necessary. 

The councilof the society commenced operations by submitting a 
case to legal authorities of high standing, and received two opinions, 
maintaining that cremation of a human body was not an illegal 
act, provided no nuisance of any kind was occasioned thereby. Thus 
advised, an arrangement was soon after concluded with the directors 
of one of the great cemeteries north of London to erect on their pro- 
perty a building in which cremation should be effectively performed. 
This site, so appropriate for its purpose, and so well placed in relation 
to neighbouring property, &c., would have been at once occupied, 
had not the then Bishop of Rochester, within whose jurisdiction the 

B2 
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cemetery lay, exercised his authority by absolutely prohibiting the 
proposed addition. 

It was necessary, therefore, to find an independent site, and we 
naturally sought it at Woking, since railway facilities for the removal 
of the dead from the metropolitan district already existed in connec- 
tion with the well-known cemetery there. Accordingly in the year 
1878 an acre of freehold land in a secluded situation was purchased, 
with the view of placing thereupon a furnace and apparatus of the 
most approved kind for effecting the purpose. 

After much consideration it was decided to adopt the apparatus 
designed by Professor Gorini, of Lodi, Italy; and that gentleman 
accepted an invitation to visit this country for the express purpose 
of superintending the erection of it, and the plan was successfully 
carried out in 1879 by Mr. Eassie, the well-known sanitary engineer. 

When the apparatus was finished, it was tested by Gorini himself, 
who reduced to ashes the body of a horse, in presence of several 
members of the council, with a rapidity and completeness which more 
than fulfilled their expectations. This experiment foreshadowed the 
result which numerous actual cremations have since realised, namely, 
that by this process complete combustion of an adult human body is 
effected in about an hour, and is so perfectly accomplished that no 
smoke or effluvia escapes from the chimney ; every portion of organic 
matter being reduced to a pure white, dry ash, which is absolutely 
free from disagreeable character of any kind. Indeed, regarded as 
an organic chemical product, it must be considered as attractive in 
appearance rather than the contrary. 

But circumstances at this time, occasioned by official opposition 
in powerful quarters, and not of sufficient interest to be described 
here, occasioned much trouble and disappointment, and demanded, on 
the score of prudence, a patient and quiescent policy on the part of 
the council, delaying the use of the building for a few years. 

Nevertheless there was no reason why public attention to the 
proposed method should not be invited by other means. My friend 
Sir Spencer Wells, one of the most active members of the council, 
brought the subject prominently before the medical profession at the 
annual meeting of the British Medical Association at Cambridge in 
August 1880, and, after a forcible statement of facts and arguments, 
proposed to forward an address to the Secretary of State, asking per- 
mission to use the crematory under strict regulations. This was 
largely signed and duly transmitted, achieving, however, no direct 
result. But in various quarters, and at different times during this 
period, advocacy by means of essays, articles in journals, lectures, 
&c., had arisen spontaneously, no organisation having been set on 
foot for the purpose ; several members of the council, however, taking 
an active part in some of these proceedings. And I should like to 
add that the share which Mr. Eassie, our honorary secretary, has 
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taken in this work, his ceaseless attention to the arranging of practi- 
cal details at Woking, and the multifarious correspondence, &c., he 
has conducted during fourteen years, demand an expression here of 
grateful acknowledgment from his colleagues. 

Meantime the progress of cremation abroad may be again referred 
to. The first cremation of a human body effected in a closed re- 
ceptacle, with the object of carrying off or destroying offensive pro- 
ducts, with the exception of the Dresden example referred to, took 
place at Milan, in January 1876, and was followed by another in 
April, the agent adopted being gas. The next occurring there, 
in March 1877, was accomplished in like manner, but by employing 
ordinary fuel. It was in Milan also, in September following, that 
the first cremation was performed by the improved furnace of Gorini, 
already mentioned. In the preceding year, 1876, the Cremation 
Society of Milan had been established, under the presidency of Dr. 
Pini, and it soon became popular and influential. During that 
year a handsome building was erected with the view of using gas as 
the agent; but it was subsequently enlarged, namely in 1880, to 
make room for two Gorini furnaces. These were soon in operation, 
and since that date many bodies have been burned every year, the 
number up to the 31st of December, 1886, being 463. 

Similar buildings on a smaller scale have been constructed, and 
largely employed elsewhere, for example, at Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, 
Padua, Varese, and more lately at Rome, in the Campo Varano 
cemetery. This was first used in April 1883, since which date 123 
cremations have been performed there up to the 31st of December, 
1886. The number of all cremations occurring in other towns, 
excluding Milan and Rome, up to the same date is 202, making 787 
for Italy alone. 

In Germany the only place at which the practice has been 
regularly followed is Gotha. A building was constructed there, 
under permission of the Government, the first cremation taking place 
in January 1879. It has been largely employed since, the number 
of cremations amounting to 473 up to the 3lst of October, 1887. 
Cremation societies, some of them with numerous members and 
displaying much activity, have been recently established in other 
countries; in Denmark (where the first cremation in a Gorini 
apparatus took place in September 1886), in Belgium, Switzerland, 
Holland, Sweden and Norway, and in various parts of the United 
States, where also cremation has been employed a few times. 

In Australia, the Hon. J. M. Creed, a well-known physician 
in Sydney, has warmly advocated the practice, which has numerous 
supporters there. He moved the second reading of a bill to establish 
and regulate cremation in the House of Assembly, June 1886, in an 
able speech pointing out the dangerous proximity of neighbouring 
cemeteries to their rapidly developing city, referring to a well thus 
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poisoned which had caused an outbreak of typhoid, and citing 
similar facts arising under like conditions in the suburbs of New 
York and other American cities. The act was approved by the 
Legislative Council, but failed to pass the House of Assembly. 

In Paris, projects for performing cremation have for some time 
been discussed, and a crematory of considerable size has at length 
been constructed under the direction of the municipal council. It 
is situated at Pére la Chaise, and although unfinished, was success- 
fully employed on the 22nd of October last for the bodies of two men 
who died by small-pox. The entrance of the building leads into a 
spacious hall, sufficing for the purposes of a chapel. In the side 
wall opposite the entrance are three openings, each conducting to an 
apparatus constructed on the Gorini principle. 

We may now return to the history of our own society, at a 
time when active operations could be once more resumed. Owing to 
the serious difficulty which had been placed in their way already 
referred to, the council was not free until 1884 to employ the 
apparatus at Woking, and place it at the service of the public for 
practical use. But in February of that year Mr. Justice Stephen 
delivered his well-known judgment, declaring that cremation is a 
legal procedure provided it be effected without nuisance to others. 
The council of the English society at once decided on offering 


facilities for performing it, after carefully considering the best 
means of taking precautions to prevent the destruction of a body 
which might have met death by unfair means. They issued a 
paper stating 


that they are aware the chief practical objectiun which can be urged against 
the employment of cremation consists in the opportunity which it offers, apart from 
such precautions, for removing the traces of poison or other injury which are 
retained by an undestroyed body. 


Hence they required certain conditions to be complied with before 
granting the use of the crematorium at Woking. They are as 
follows :— 

1. An application in writing must be made by the friends or 
executors of the deceased—unless it has been made by the deceased 
person himself during life—stating that it was the wish of the 
deceased to be cremated after death. 

2. A certificate must be sent by a qualified medical man who, 
having attended the deceased until the time of death, can state 
without hesitation that the cause of death was natural, and what 
that cause was. Another qualified medical man, if possible a resi- 
dent in the immediate neighbourhood of the deceased, is also 
required to certify, after examining the facts within his reach, that 
to the best of his belief the death was due to natural causes. 

To each of these gentlemen is forwarded, before certifying, a 
letter of ‘ instructions’ marked ‘ private,’ signed by the president of 
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the society, calling special attention to the important nature of the 
service required. 

3. If no medical man attended during the illness, an autopsy 
must be made by a medical officer appointed by the society, or the 
cremation cannot take place; unless a coroner’s inquest has been 
held and has determined the cause of death to be natural. These 
conditions being fulfilled, the council of the society still reserve 
the right in all cases of refusing permission for the performance of 
cremation if they think it desirable to do so. 

Only two months later, on the 30th of April, 1884, Dr. Cameron, 
the member for Glasgow, and one of the council of our society, 
brought a bill into the House of Commons ‘to provide for the regu- 
lation of cremation and other modes of disposal of the dead.’ He 
proposed to make burial illegal without medical certificate, except- 
ing for the present certain thinly populated and remote districts. 
No crematory to be used until approved and licensed by the Secretary 
of State; no body to be burned except at a licensed place, in accor- 
dance with regulations to be made by the Secretary of State. Two 
medical certificates to be necessary in the case of cremation, and if 
the cause of death cannot be certified, an inquest by the coroner 
shall be held. Dr. Cameron supported the proposals by an amount 
of evidence of various kinds which amply warranted the course he had 
taken. Dr. Farquharson, M.P. for Aberdeen, another member of the 
council, seconded the motion, which was opposed by the Home 
Secretary, to whom Sir Lyon Playfair made an able reply, demon- 
strating, by a comparison of the chemical effects of combustion with 
those of slow decomposition in earth, the superiority of the former. 
The bill was opposed by the Government, and the leader of the Opposi- 
tion took the same course; nevertheless, no less than 79 members 
voted in favour of the bill on the second reading, to 149 against— 
a result far more favourable than we had ventured to hope for. 

Public attention was thus called to the subject ; and the Woking 
erematory was used for the first time on the 20th of March, 1885, 
two other cremations following in the course of the year. During 
1886 ten bodies were burned, five male and five female, one of them 
that of a Brahmin. During 1887, up to the 30th of November, ten 
more bodies have been burned, one only being that of a female. 

The complete incineration is accomplished without escape of 
smoke or other offensive product, and with extreme ease and rapidity. 
The ashes, which weigh about three pounds, are placed at the dis- 
posal of the friends, and are removed. Or, if desired, they may be 
restored at once to the soil, being now perfectly innocuous, if that 
mode of dealing with them is preferred. One friend of the deceased 
is always invited to be present, and in almost every instance has ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the way in which the proceeding has been 
carried out. 
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About a year ago the council made public the following resolution, 
in the form of a ‘minute of council,’ which after due consideration 
had been passed :— 

In the event of any person desiring, during life, to be cremated at death, the 
society is prepared to accept a donation from him or her of ten guineas, under- 
taking, in consideration thereof, to perform the cremation, provided all the condi- 
tions set forth in the forms issued by the society are complied with. 


A considerable number of persons have adopted this course in 
order to express emphatically their wishes in relation to this matter, 
and to insure as far as possible the accomplishment of them. The 
society undertake to do their utmost to facilitate the subscriber’s 
object ; and probably no better mode of effecting the purpose can be 
selected than that of placing a written declaration of the testator’s 
wish, together with the society’s signed undertaking, in the hands of 
the friends who are to act as executors. 

The council desire now to render the crematory as complete as 
. possible. Although perfectly satisfied with the process and all that 
‘appertains thereto, they are anxious to provide a chapel, suitable for 
the performance of a religious service on the spot, when this is re- 
quested, besides another room or two adjacent. This extension will 
require additional funds. There is also a small debt still remaining 
on the freehold. Hitherto the funeral service has generally been 
performed, for example in twenty of the twenty-five cases, and this 
has taken place before the body was sent to Woking, except in three, 
in which it was read after the arrival there. The ashes were usually 
removed by the friends. I have recently received an offer of a 
hundred pounds if twenty-four other persons will give the same for 
the purpose named. At all events an expenditure of about three 
thousand pounds would render the establishment complete; no 
appeal of any kind has been made, and the bare mention of the 
fact ought to insure a sufficient subscription. 


II. 


Arriving now at the second part of my subject, I venture to think 
that few persons can doubt that cremation, as a mode of safely de- 
composing the body after death, is at all events the most rapid and 
efficient agent known. 

Instead of the old process of putrefaction, occupying a term of 
several years, and inevitably disseminating innumerable germs of fatal 
disease, which propagate it wherever they find an appropriate nidus— 
a process moreover evolving physical changes of a nature too repulsive 
for the mind to dwell upon—the effect of combustion is to resolve the 
mass rapidly into harmless dust. It destroys all corrupting matters, 
rendering inert all that is infectious, and restores valuable elements 
in the form of gases to the atmosphere, where they at once enter 
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into new combinations with healthy living organisms in obedience to 
the order of nature. 

To this process of combustion I know now but one objection. 
One only, indeed, is ever seriously urged against it; and the gravity 
of that I do not dispute. So complete is the destruction of all noxious 
matter accomplished by cremation of the body, that if any extraneous 
poison happens to be present in its tissues before death, administered 
by accident or design, all traces of it are necessarily destroyed also. 
Hence in those exceedingly rare cases where the evidence of a poi- 
soner’s guilt depends on the production by chemical skill of the 
very agent employed, from the organs of the body exhumed for the 
purpose some time after death, justice would be defeated and the 
criminal would escape if in that particular instance cremation had 
been employed. I do not desire to underrate the force of the argu- 
ment which lies against the procedure on that ground; I intend to 
deal with it seriously. 

I might first, however, rejoin with great force that many bodies 
committed to the grave every week in the metropolitan area alone 
are charged with poisons not less dangerous to the living population 
than those which may have been used to cause death by design. I 
state as a fact of the highest importance that by burial in earth we 
effectively provide—whatever sanitary precautions are taken by ven- 
tilation and drainage, whatever disinfection is applied after con- 
tagious disease has occurred—that the pestilential germs which have 
destroyed the body in question are thus so treasured and protected 
as to propagate and multiply, ready to reappear and work like ruin 
hereafter for others. 

Since last I wrote, the argument for cremation on this ground 
has been immeasurably strengthened. It was then notorious that 
the watercourses and wells in the proximity of graveyards and 
cemeteries had often been the demonstrated sources of disease to 
a neighbouring population.? But the later discoveries of science 
point more strongly to other dangers, arising still more directly 
from the buried dead. Every year records new facts identifying the 


2 It can scarcely be necessary to reproduce evidence in proof of the statement 
here made. Yet I am told there are signs that its force and abundance have been 
forgotten by many. It should suffice to refer to the printed transactions of our 
society for a list of published records which long ago settled the question beyond all 
dispute. (See Transactions, Nos. 1 and 2, edited by Mr. Eassie, and for bibliography 
of the subject given there. London: Smith & Elder.) But for those who desire 
specific statements on this head, together with much interesting matter regarding 
cremation in its scientific aspects and in connection with religious observance, see a 
paper in Good Words, July 1885, by the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B., M.P., 
entitled ‘ Disposal of the Dead.’ In relation to the subject above referred to, I shall 
make two brief extracts: ‘In most of our churchyards the dead are harming the 
living by destroying the soil, fouling the air, contaminating water-springs, and spread- 
ing the seeds of disease.’ . . . ‘I have officially inspected many churchyards and 
made reports on their state, which, even to re-read make me shudder.’ 
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cause of certain of the most familiar types of contagious disease with 
the presence of minute organisms, bacteria, the absorption of which 
into the blood, or even in some cases into the alimentary canal, 
suffices to reproduce the dangerous malady. One of the most deadly 
scourges to our race, viz. tubercular disease, is now known to be 
thus propagated. Then besides anthrax or splenic fever, spores from 
which are notoriously brought tothe surface from buried animals below, 
and become fatal to the herds feeding there, it is now almost certain 
that malarious diseases, notably Roman fever, and even tetanus, are 
due to bacteria which flourish in the soil itself. The poisons of scarlet 
fever, enteric fever (typhoid), small-pox, diphtheria, malignant 
cholera, are undoubtedly transmissible through earth from the 
buried body by more than one mode. And thus by the act of 
interment we literally sow broadcast through the land innumerable 
seeds of pestilence; germs which long retain their vitality, many 
of them destined at some future time to fructify in premature death 
and ruined health for thousands. It is vain to dream of wiping out 
the reproach to our civilisation which the presence and power of 
these diseases in our midst assuredly constitute by any precaution 
or treatment, while effective machinery for their reproduction is 
in constant daily action. Probably not the least important among 
the several modes by which buried infection may reappear is the 
ceaseless activity of the earthworm, bringing to the surface—which 
indeed in a measure it slowly creates—poisonous matters engendered 
in human remains, although covered by a considerable depth of per- 
meable soil. The proportion of deaths due to the diseases referred 
to is exceedingly large. And let it never be forgotten that they 
form no necessary part of any heritage appertaining to the human 
family. All are preventible, all certainly destined to disappear at 
some future day, when man has thoroughly made up his mind to 
deal with them seriously. 

Thus, in the year 1884 the total number of deaths from all 
causes in England and Wales was 530,828 ; of these the zymotic dis- 
eases * were 84,196, or about 16 per cent. In the year 1885 the total 
number was 522,750; of these the zymotic diseases were 68,972, or 
about 13°3 per cent. In both years these diseases were below the 
average of preceding years.‘ 

And one of the first steps, an absolutely essential step for the 
attainment of the inestimable result I have proposed, is the crema- 
tion of each body the life of which has been destroyed by one of 
these contagious maladies, I know no other means by which it can 
be insured. 


% Zymotic diseases (from (duwors, a ferment) are held to include small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, typhus, enteric fever, simple fever, diarrhoea 
and dysentery, and cholera. 

* Registrar-General’s Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and 
Wales, 47th and 48th, for the years 1884 and 1885. 
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The next important fact for our consideration is, that at present 
no adequate means are employed to insure the discovery of poison 
as a cause of death before burial takes place. That ‘the prevention 
of an evil is better than its cure’ is an old adage, full of truth in its 
application to most human affairs. It ought to be accepted asa 
principle that, for the purpose of insuring the safety of the public, 
it is infinitely preferable to provide a system adapted to detect an 
act of poisoning before burial, rather than to rely upon the slender 
chance that may arise hereafter. Once the victim has been con- 
signed to the grave, small hope remains that discovery will take 
place. It is often stated that burial insures the conservation of 
evidence that poison has been given, but without large qualification 
the statement is far from true. Very soon after burial all traces 
of most poisons—certainly those which are the most potent, such 
as morphia, aconite, atropine, strychnine, prussic acid, &c.—are 
rapidly decomposed ; or they may become associated with new septic 
poisons developed in the body itself, which complicate the steps of 
subsequent inquiry, and invalidate undeniable evidence which was 
present for some days after death, and might have heen obtained 
while the body was above ground. There remain, then, only the 
metailic poisons which can be reckoned on as open to detection 
through exhumation, practically three in number, arsenic, antimony, 
and mercury. These will continue for a long period in a condition 
which permits them to be obtained by analysis from the tissues of 
the person poisoned. It is not too much to say that the chances in 
favour of discovering poison will be at least twenty to one if adequate 
inquiry be made while the body is above ground, as compared with 
the result of analysis made of those which have once been buried. 
Yet what is our position in relation to this inquiry? Does the fact 
just named practically rule our action inthis matter? By no means. 
Thousands of bodies are buried yearly without medical certificate of 
any kind. Of course there are numerous deaths from disease in 
which no medical advice has been demanded, because the warning 
symptoms of danger have been absent or insufficient. And there 
are perhaps occasionally some in which the absence of the medical 
man has been insured in furtherance of a sinister design. The pro- 
portion of inquests to deaths is by no means inconsiderable, but it is 
certainly less than it ought to be. Of the 522,750 deaths of 1885, 
no less than 27,798, or 5°3 per cent., were certified after inquest ; but 
no less than 18,146, or 3°5 per cent., were buried without medical 
certificate or any inquiry whatever! Now compared with these 
enormous possibilities for undiscovered crime, how excessively small 
is the remedy, imperfect as it is, which exhumation for medico-legal 
purpose offers. Comparing the number of exhumations with the 
number of inquests, it is probably about one of the former to 3,000 
of the latter. Dr. Danford Thomas, the well-known Coroner for 
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Central Middlesex, has been good enough to inform me that during 
the last seven years he has held about 10,000 inquests in that dis- 
trict, and only three exhumations have been ordered during the 
same period. This inquiry is being prosecuted further through his 
kindness, and the result I hope to communicate hereafter. 

Whether cremation be adopted, or the practice of burial be con- 
tinued, in either case it is equally desirable to make a far more 
searching inquiry than we do at present in all cases of death. And 
this inquiry should be conducted by a qualified officer appointed for 
the purpose. I called special attention to this fact in my paper 
fourteen years ago, showing that the practice in this country was 
then, as it still is, greatly behind that of France, Germany, and 
other European nations. In every case of death without exception 
in those countries the uncovered dead body is examined by a 
medical officer set apart for that duty (the médecin vérificateur), who 
makes a written report detailing certain facts relating to the death 
obtained by inquiry, besides those which result from the examina- 
tion of the body, in accordance with a schedule supplied. This 
officer, having of course had no professional relations with the de- 
ceased, records the name and address of the doctor who has attended, 
as well as those of the chemist who supplied the medicines, together 
with the names of nurses if any were employed. He describes the 
hygienic condition of the house, states what surviving relatives lived 
there, &. No burial can take place under any pretext whatever 
until this inquiry has been made and permission has been granted. 
In short, it is the object of the examination to leave no means untried 
of detecting the cause of death before the body disappears from view. 

It is needless to say how greatly superior this system is to our 
own ; and it is impcessible not to add that all who are really earnest 
in a desire to detect the secret poisoner are bound to advocate the 
establishment of that or some similar method of supervision here. 
Otherwise it is scarcely fair, and it is certainly inconsistent, to defend 
the practice of earth burial, with its manifold dangers to the living, 
for the sole purpose of insuring the right of occasionally exhuming 
a body, in order to repair the lack of adequate observation at a more 
fitting time. 

The next step in the argument will take its starting-point from 
the undeniable fact that a large majority of deaths taking place in 
our community are obviously and unquestionably natural. It is 
very desirable to ascertain as nearly as possible what is the proportion 
of these, or inversely, what is the percentage of those about which 
some doubt as to the cause may be entertained. I have carefully 
studied this question, and it is important to consider it before we 
come to close quarters with the objection started at the outset. I 
suppose no one will imagine that there is the slightest ground for 
doubt about the nature of the fatal attack, in other words the cause 
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of death, in, say, three-fourths of the cases which occur. In fact, 
the proportion of obviously natural causes is very much larger than 
that. Old age and natural decay ; all zymotic or contagious diseases, 
most of which have been enumerated ; the acute and chronic diseases 
of the lung and other local organs, cancer, diabetes, rheumatic 
affections, childbirth, besides the 5 per cent. of unknown cases 
determined by the coroner, leave a narrow margin for doubtful ex- 
amples. In acute dysentery and diarrhoea, and in some affections 
of the brain, circumspection is necessary in relation to the possibility 
of poisoning ; and in infantile disorders, especially among the illegiti- 
mate, observation should be alert. Regarding all sources of un- - 
certainty I think 1 per cent. a full estimate. In other words, the 
present system, demanding as it does exercise of the coroner’s function 
in 5°3 per cent. of deaths, another 1 per cent. might be found 
necessary after the searching inquiry of the médecin vérificateur. 
This is a considerable addition, because it must be recollected that 
the coroner’s quest is chiefly needed to investigate mechanical acci- 
dents causing death, and personal violence, of which evidence is easily 
available. It is not altogether a secret that some medical men of 
large experience hold the opinion that the administration of poison 
causing death is not so uncommon as the infrequent discovery of 
the act might be held to indicate. Conviction in a court of justice 
following the crime is very rare. The present system of burial after 
certificate—and not afew, as we have seen, have no certificate— 
throws very little light on the class of doubtful cases. And yet we 
have been gravely forbidden to practise cremation, which would 
deprive thousands of bodies now buried of those elements which are 
dangerous to the living, lest perchance in a solitary case of criminal 
poisoning, which we have neglected through carelessness or indif- 
ference to investigate at a fitting time, the chance should be lost, 
if some years afterwards suspicions arise, of acquiring the often 
questionable evidence which exhumation might afford ! 

Well, unreasonable as such a course of action must appear, when 
seriously considered, I will grant its advocates, if there still be any, 
for argument’s sake, that it is not wholly unjustifiable, and neverthe- 
less I shall assert the safety and the superiority of cremation. 

The advocates of cremation, as I learned with some disappoint- 
ment fourteen years ago, and many atime since, have been widely 
misunderstood in respect of their aims, and no amount of re-state- 
ment appears to correct an impression made on the public at the 
outset, to the effect that we proposed, or at all events have desired, 
to make cremation compulsory. Let it be understood then, once for 
all, that we have never suggested that any man should be submitted 
to the process against his own will or that of his nearest friends. As 
to enforcing it in all cases by legal enactment, as has been imagined 
by some, I doubt whether the most uneasy sleepers among us have 
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ever dreamed of such a scheme of legislative tyranny. So far, indeed, 
have we been from holding. such views, that I believe it has never been 
proposed to make the system under any cireumstances univers sally 
applicable. 

All we have ever asked is that cremation should be optional ; that 
it should be recognised as legal (it is not illegal), and be performed 
only under certain conditions; that adequate precautions should be 
taken against its abuse so that the destruction of evidence against 
criminal poisoning should be rendered almost if not quite impossible, 
through the exercise of ordinary care. 

I earnestly ask the great public to consider the significant fact 
that it is we, the advocates of cremation, who have sought to perform 
it under the above-mentioned specific conditions; that we have 
brought Bills into the Parliaments of this country and of New South 
Wales to obtain these objects ;5 and that our critics and opponents 
have done nothing to diminish or prevent the dangers they allege to 
attend on cremation, and which do largely appertain to burial, while 
they have actually voted in majorities to prevent us from doing so. 
Had the practice of cremation in our own country not been conducted 
thus far by cautious hands, the abuse in question might have arisen. 
But that they have not occurred is due to us, not to our opponents. 

The proposals here conceived to be necessary to insure the safety 
of the public, regarding equally dangers innumerable arising from 
the buried dead and the occasional risk of destroying evidence against 
crime, are as follows :— 

First. I desire to act on the principle that we shall reject all 
doubtful cases as unsuited for cremation. It will soon be seen that 
the limit of this class may be provided for without difficulty by way 
_ of exclusion, and that it may be rendered by proper management 
exceedingly small. 

Secondly. My first definite proposal will be as follows ; and here 
for the present the appeal is made not for legal provision, but to the 
common sense of my fellow-citizens, who cannot be less desirous than 
myself to guard the health of their families from disease and death, 
seeing that this is our common interest. 

Consent to creraate the body of every member of the family who 
has died of small-pox, scarlet fever, or diphtheria, to begin with. Gene- 
ral acquiescence in this reasonable proposal alone would tax some- 
what severely at first the resources of cremation. Yet here is a large 
and most important group of cases which, in common justice to the 
living, ought to be destroyed with as much rapidity as possible, and 
about which no manner of doubt as to the cause of death can possibly 
be entertained. Honest, thoughtful consideration as to the mode of 
treating that which remains in most instances after the destructive 
action-of such diseases on the body must diminish the desire to pre- 

® House of Commons, April 1884; Legislative Assembly of Sydney, August 1886. 
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serve it, and reconcile survivors to its purification and reduction 
to harmless ashes, when these are followed to the last resting-place. 
Of which more hereafter. 

But I interpolate a suggestion here; and it is one which must 
ere long be considered with a view to legislative enactment. It ought 
to be made imperative that in every one of these cases, when not 
cremated, the coffin should be filled, after the body is placed therein, 
with quicklime, not longer than twenty-four hours after death. Less 
perfect than cremation, this process at least ought to be enjoined 
under penalty. It will rank as a national folly, if not a crime, to 
omit this or an equivalent safeguard after due warning given of the 
importance of protecting the living; since there can be no difficulty 
in resorting to this mode of lessening, if not of extinguishing, the risk 
from infection. 

Thirdly. In all other cases, such as those of old age, consump- 
tion, and various other modes of death, which have gradually arrived 
at their termination under medical supervision without manifesting 
a symptom to denote the action of any violent agent, an application 
to be cremated should be granted on the conditions prescribed by the 
Cremation Society of England (already detailed). When a responsible 
officer, médecin vérificateur, is appointed, the decision will of course 
form part of his ordinary business. I may add that up to this time 
I have charged myself with the duty, on behalf of the English society 
as its president, of carefully examining the certificates sent in and 
other sources of information, and no cremation has taken place until 
I have been satisfied with the evidence adduced. 

Fourthly. In every case in which evidence is wanting, one of two 
courses are open to the applicant. If there really is any doubt as to 
the cause of death, it is a case in which, according to the present 
state of our law, the coroner ought tointerfere. If he thinks that it is 
not necessary to do so, the responsible officer may say, as I should feel 
called on to say now, if circumstances suggested the want of more 
distinct evidence, ‘I advise an autopsy to be made, and will send a 
proper person to conduct one.’ In that case the doubt will almost 
certainly be solved; but if not, the stomach and a portion of some 
internal organ would be transferred to a small case, sealed and pre- 
served. And doubt after autopsy could be entertained only in an 
extremely small proportion of cases. If the friends object, let the 
body be buried by all means; we have avoided the doubtful case. 

Moreover, we have done so without raising an imputation. If any 
arise, it is solely due to the action of those who have declined a 
private autopsy requested by the officer responsible for cremation, who 
merely desired to avoid the faintest chance of applying the process to 
a body when the cause of death is not quite apparent. It is difficult 
to imagine 'an objection to such a proceeding ; but if there is, as I 
said before, the cemetery is always open. 
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What has become of the medico-legal difficulty? I contend that 
it has absolutely vanished. And I add that if my suggestions are 
adopted, secret poisoning, which it must be confessed, owing to our 
carelessness in the matter of the certificate, is much more easily prac- 
ticable in this country than in France or Germany, would, thanks to 
the supporters of cremation, be more readily detected, and therefore 
would be more unlikely to occur than in any other country in the 
world. 

Two other results of another kind naturally follow the adoption of 
cremation. 

First. Thousands of acres, yearly increased in number, might be 
restored to better uses than that of storing decaying bodies. Action 
to this end will be inevitable some day, and is simply a question of 
time and population. The late Bishop of Manchester drew attention 
to this obvious fact some years ago. If the directors of cemeteries 
are wise in time, they will, after passing of an Act, petition for leave 
to erect crematories, utilising the chapels as before, and reserving 
small spaces for the conservation or burial of ashes. Nine-tenths of 
the area will be available, with due care, for ornamental gardens for 
the use of towns where such exist; or, after the lapse of suitable 
periods of time, to other purposes. 

Secondly. I propose to restore the purified remains of the Christian 
worshipper to the consecrated precincts of his church, whence the 
‘corruptible body’ has been for ever banished by urgent sanitary 
necessity. 

In ancient crypt, or in cloisters newly erected for the purpose on 
the long disused burying-ground, the ashes might be deposited, each 
in its cell, in countless numbers after religious service performed. 
Or, being absolutely harmless, they may be consigned to the soil.® 

Cremation gives truth and reality to the grand and solemn words, 
‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ and that impressive service, with 
slight change, will be read with a fulness of meaning never conveyed 
before. The last rite has purified the body ; its elements of physical 
evil have been annihilated by fire. Already its dispersed constituents, 
having escaped the long imprisonment of the tomb, pursue their 
eternal circuit, in harmony with nature’s uniform and perfect course. 


It will soon be desirable to ask the Government of the day or 
Parliament again to consider the question of legislating to secure 
better evidence as to the cause of death in all cases than is attainable 
by the present system. At the same time the conditions on which 
cremation should be performed should be considered and determined. 

I venture to offer the following suggestions by way of indicating 
the chief provisions to be settled by any Bill introduced into Parlia- 


* What an opportunity for a Campo Santo at Westminster ! 
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ment to regulate the registration of death and the disposal of the 
dead : — 

1. No body to be buried, burned, or otherwise disposed of with- 
out a medical certificate of death signed, after personal knowledge 
and observation, or sufficient inquiry, by a qualified medical man. 

2. A qualified medical man should be appointed in every parish 
or group of neighbouring parishes, whose duty it will be to examine 
in all cases of death and report the cause in writing, together with 
such other details as may be deemed necessary. 

3. If the circumstances of death obviously demand a coroner’s 
inquest, the case goes into his court and the cause is determined, 
with or without autopsy. If there appears to be no ground for 
holding an inquest, and autopsy be necessary to the furnishing of a 
certificate, the appointed officer will make it and state the result in 
his report. 

4. No person or company to construct or use an apparatus for 
burning human bodies without a license from the Home Secretary or 
cther officer as determined. 

5. No crematory can be so employed unless the site, construction, 
and system of management are approved after survey by an officer 
appointed by Government for the purpose. 

6. The burning of a human body, otherwise than in an officially 
recognised crematory, shall be illegal and punishable by penalty. 

7. No human body shall be burned unless the official examiner 
who signs the certificate of death shall, in consequence of application 
made, add the words ‘ Cremation permitted.’ And this he is bound 
to do if after inquest or autopsy, or in any circumstances admitting 
in his mind no doubt as to the cause of death, this is returned by 
him as natural. 

HENRY THOMPSON. 


VoL. XXIIT.—No. 131. 
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THE TWO PATHS: A DIALOGUE. 


Oxford: The Garden of St. John’s. 
Wiseman, of Balliol ; Parition, of Christ Church. 


Wiseman. Well! old fellow! where were you last night? You 
never turned up at our Plato grind. We were on that seventh book 
of the Republic, about the underground den and the screen which 
the marionette players have when they show their puppets. We 
should have liked your ingenious ideas about the parable of the Cave, 
for it is not so entirely obvious. Take a turn round the garden, and 
let us hear what became of you. 

Papillon. I was much better employed. I did intend to have 
joined you over the Plato; but as I came up from the House, I 
dropped in at the Union to see the paper. There I stumbled on a 
sort of address that some fellow in Parliament (I forget his name) 
had been making about reading. I skipped a good deal, for it was 
rather a long grind; but he says, read just as the whim takes you. 
So I took up King Solomon’s Mines, and read that for an hour. 
There’s an underground den in that, and some jerking about of 
puppets. Plato might have bored me; so I read Rider Haggard 
for my own pleasure, as the M.P. advises. 

W. And you call that pleasure ? 

P. Well! it’s as good as Mayne Reid, and what more do you 
want? But I got tired of that old hag in the cavern, and took up a 
volume of Darwin’s Letters. I read something about Evolution, 
but it seemed rather rot. And then I tried old Lecky’s new volumes 
—it’s easy reading, you know—and I very nearly fell asleep over his 
Mirabeau and Pitt. But I could not stand much of a fellow who 
takes seven or eight volumes over a hundred years. Why, at that 
rate the history of England from Alfred would want about eighty 
volumes! So then I took a pull at Swinburne’s Locrine—awfully 
pretty—but you can’t stand more than six ice-creams at a sitting ; 
and after a few pages, I settled into Zola’s La Terre. 

W. And you call that pleasure ? 

P. No! Beastly! But you must see something of whatever 
comes out nowadays. Last Long, you know, at Paris I went down 
the sewers with a guide to see what it was like. SoI always read 
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Zola to see what is the last new thing in smells, for I am more 
eclectic than you are. By that time ‘Tom’ had gone a long while, 
and I felt in no mood for Plato, so I finished with the Sporting Life 
over my pipe. 

W. I can well believe you were in no mood for Plato; and Zola 
would not help us to explain tas trav oxevactav cxids. How are 
you going to get up your Republic? 

P. Oh! I shall cram up likely bits from Jowett in the last term, 
and with my sixth form Greek I shall do. The Governor, you know, 
does not want me to go in for Honours. He says I am to prepare 
for Parliament and public life, and get all the general information I 
can. SoI turn over any book, old or new, just as it comes; and I 
never read a line further when it begins to bore me. 

W. I know that you have read as many books as any ten of us 
together. But, my dear‘ Pap,’ did you ever read a book from title 
to ‘finis ’ in your life ? 

P. No! why should I? I read to amuse me. 

W. And did you ever read a book a third time through in your 
life ? 

P. No! nor twice. Why should I? I like something fresh. 

W. What! Not Milton’s Lyrics, nor Bacon’s Essays, nor Tom 
Jones? 

P. Pooh! I read all that at school. One wants something fresh 
to amuse one—Half-hours with Obscure Authors, or a Realist novel 
in a yellow cover. 

W. What a Don Juan among the books you must be! Flirtations 
mille e tre with the literature of every country in Europe. Do the 
gardens of this old place never bore you, at all, Giovannino mio? 

P. Indeed they do! They are as dull as a prison yard. The 
everlasting old grey roof, the conventional mullions in the oriels of 
Laud’s Library there, eternally posing at the end of the formal lawn, 
weary me as much as the nightingales in May. Oxford would be a 
monotonous place were it all like this ; if one had not Keble and the 
Taylor Gallery. 

W. And how far do you carry your gospel of the butterfly: into 
Art as well as books? Did you ever cultivate your taste in music— 
I know you have a flute and a pretty tenor voice ? Do you take any 
pains with your natural gifts? 

P. God forbid that I should pick or choose! I leave pedants to 
cultivate their taste, which ends in Wagner and all that is dismal. 
No! I take music as it comes—symphonies, waltzes, sonatas, Carnaval 
de Venise, and Two lovely Black Eyes. They all are music; any of 
them please a man with an ear; and one is as pleasant to hear as the 
other. 

W. So your idea in music isa Pot pourri by Dan Godfrey, or a 


Caprice avec souvenirs variés by Offenbach ? 
c2 
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P. I like them just as they come. I am quite as much at home 
with Beethoven and Bach and that, as with ’Gus Harris’s pantomime 
or a promenade concert. Pleasure, amusement, and variety are the 
object of Art; and I call the man a pedant who prefers a symphony 
to a patter song or a good breakdown. 

W. You don’t think that is desultory now? 

P. And a good thing too. Life is not worth living unless it is 
desultory. And the business of Art is to gratify all tastes in turn. 

W. As a confectioner does. Well, and what do you say to pic- 
tures? Are you equally omnivorous in a gallery of paintings ? 

P. Yes. I never could stand the nonsense about High Art, 
ancient masters, and principles of taste. I have seen most of the 
galleries in Europe; and I like any school, and the telling pictures 
of all schools in turn. 

W. Do you never spend a wet afternoon in the Taylor Gallery, to 
study the Raphael drawings or Michael Angelo’s designs ? 

P. Oh! I saw them one morning in my first term, when our 
people came up to do Oxford ; and very curious they are. But as to 
studying them, the fellows who do that are narrowing their taste. 
That is pedantry. Ars longa, vita brevis. I am for knowing some- 
thing of every one. Raphael is very well: and so is Doré. Titian 
was a clever man: and so is Verestchagin. 

W. Come now, do you mean to say that all your study of picture 
galleries ends in your placing Doré on a level with Raphael ? 

P. Dear me,no! As a matter of criticism or estimate, I can 
see the difference, and write about it, I dare say, as the critic fellows 
do, by the column. But in order to enjoy, you must pass from one 
to the other; see the merit of all styles, and the skill of all methods. 
Doré has something which Raphael never had ; and Verestchagin can 
teach Titian a thing or two in corpses. 

W. And Verestchagin’s corpses give you a new zest for Raphael’s 
Madonnas ? 

P. Well, I like them all—Fra Angelico and Goya, Sandro Botti- 
celli and Salvator, Giotto and Delacroix, Turner and Horace Vernet-— 
they all have a way of their own. Variety is the end of Art; and 
curiosity is the note of culture. 

W. And you say the same in architecture, I suppose? Here, 
now, in Oxford, are you just as catholic in your tastes ? 

P. Yes! I know no place like Oxford for a happy confusion of 
styles. The Greek grotesque of the Taylor Museum beside the sham 
thirteenth century of the Martyrs’ Memorial: round arch, pointed 
arch, ogee, and architrave—all side by side: Norman, Early 
Pointed, Decorated, Perpendicular, Debased, Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
Queen Anne, Georgian, Victorian, Churchwarden, Jacksonian, and 
Omnium Gatherum styles—all get a chance in turn: and all have 
something of their own. I am against any Index Expurgatorius in 
Art. 
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W. What a delightful mood to have, an equal capacity of enjoy- 
ing everything! And do you extend this to every body as well as 
every thing? When you go down to these balls, for instance, where 
I hear you are so much in request, do you take your partners for a 
waltz just as they come: plain, dull, heavy-footed, and all ? 

P. God forbid! My dear fellow, one must draw the line some- 
where. I choose my partners from the girls I like best. 

W. So you have an Index Expurgatorius of young ladies, eh ? 

P. Well, I like jolly partners best, of course. 

W. And fellows at your club, or for a shooting party, or at a 
country house, and so on. Do you go anywhere you are asked; and 
hob-nob with any one you meet? 

P. What on earth do you mean? I am rather careful than 
otherwise not to get into a slow house, or to sit down to a shady 
dinner. 

W. So that you are particular as to the people with whom you 
pass your time, the girls with whom you dance, the dishes which you 
eat; but you don’t care a straw with what book you pass your 
evening, what kind of a man it is whose ideas you are taking in, or 
what is the kind of stuff with which you are filling your mind? Are 
you not rather more careful about your stomach than about your 
brain ? 

P. Well, a bad dish spoils a whole dinner, and two heavy partners 
would ruin the best ball. 

W. And yet what you call a ‘ beastly ’ book of Zola’s or a shilling 
dreadful gives you a really pleasant evening, you told me, and saved 
you from Plato’s rot ? 

P. Oh, I intend to finish the Republic some day; but there are 
such heaps of new books which a fellow has to look into that it is 
not easy to find time. I am not going to have anything to do with 
your precious Index Expurgatorius. 

W. Yes! that is what fellows say who want to call names, and are 
hard up for an argument. When you object to make friends of every 
man you meet in the street, [suppose you are making an Index 
Expurgatorius of the whole human race ? 

P. Come now, what is it that you want me to do? 

W. Why, simply to choose your books with a little of the care 
which you now so wisely show in choosing your partners and your 
friends. To hurry on round the galleries of Europe is to see a great 
deal and to know nothing; to get a smattering of Art and to enjoy 
nothing truly. Books are not so different from Art, nor are books or 
Art so very unlike human nature and life. To feel poetry deeply, to 
love literature nobly, you must keep your brain from the everlasting 
gabble, and the assafetida of modern carrion. He who is ever ready 
for Offenbach will never be a lover of Beethoven; and a perpetual 
round of Bond Street galleries will at last spoil the eye for Titian. 
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You had better dance all night with a dairy-maid, and sup with a lot 
of betting-ring men, than spend an evening with Zola, or work through 
Mudie’s list of new novels. 

P. Come, old man, I shall go back to college. I can stand no 
more of this. It’s worse than going for a walk with Jowett. By the 
way, what are you going to do with yourself next Long? 

W. Iam going with Turner of New to spend my autumn in 
Venice ; we want to study the history, as well as the art, archeology, 
and language. I shall take my Ruskins; and with the Perkins, 
Freeman, and Mrs. Jameson, we shall do the churches thoroughly. 
Last Long, you know, I did the same thing in Florence; the only 
way to know anything about Italy is to take it province by province. 
What do you say to joining us? 

P. Oh, I have made my plans. - I never can stand a foreign town 
for more than a few days; I am always wanting to get on. I am 
going in for Cook’s tour round the world. We go by the Bay, touch 
at Gib., stay a day at each of the Mediterranean ports, have twelve 
hours in the Eternal City, run up to the Acropolis by the tram, half 
a day at Cairo and the Pyramids, Red Sea, Ceylon, India, China, 
Japan, and back by San Francisco and the Grand Trunk, Niagara, 
New York, and all that, and home again in ninety days. One should 
see something of everything, you know. 


W. A regular Jules Verne round! My dear fellow, you will turn 
into a professional globe-trotter. Well, bye-bye, I shall not go 
with you. But I suppose it is the right thing to do for a confirmed 
book-trotter. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





SHELLEY, 


Nowapays all things appear in print sooner or later; but I have 
heard from a lady who knew Mrs. Shelley a story of her which, so far 
as I know, has not appeared in print hitherto. Mrs. Shelley was 
choosing a school for her son, and asked the advice of this lady, who 
gave for advice,—to use her own words to me,—‘ Just the sort of 
banality, you know, one does come out with: Oh, send him somewhere 
where they will teach him to think for himself!’ I have had far too 
long a training as a school-inspector to presume to call an utterance of 
this kind a banality ; however; it is not on this advice that I now 
wish to lay stress, but upon Mrs. Shelley’s reply to it. Mrs. Shelley 
answered: ‘Teach him to think for himself? Oh, my God, teach 
him rather to think like other people!’ 

To the lips of many and. many a reader of Professor Dowden’s 
volumes a cry of this sort will surely rise, called forth by Shelley’s 
life as there delineated. I have read those volumes with the deepest 
interest, but I regret their publication, and am surprised, I confess, 
that Shelley’s family should have desired or assisted it. For my own 
part, at any rate, I would gladly have been left with the impression, 
the ineffaceable impression, made upon me by Mrs. Shelley’s first 
edition of her husband’s collected poems. Medwin and Hogg and 
Trelawny had done little to change the impression made by those four 
delightful volumes of the original edition of 1839. The text of the 
poems has in some places been mended since ; but Shelley is not a 
classic, whose various readings are to be noted with earnest attention. 
The charm of the poems flowed in upon us from that edition, and the 
charm of the character. Mrs. Shelley had done her work admirably ; 
her introductions to the poems of each year, with Shelley’s prefaces 
and passages from his letters, supplied the very picture of Shelley 
to be desired. Somewhat idealised by tender regret and exalted 
memory Mrs. Shelley’s representation no doubt was. But without 
sharing her conviction that Shelley’s character, impartially judged, 
‘would stand in fairer and brighter light than that of any con- 
temporary,’ we learned from her to know the soul of affection, of 
‘gentle and cordial goodness,’ of eagerness and ardour for human 
happiness, which was in this rare spirit—so mere a monster unto 
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many. Mrs. Shelley said in her general preface to her husband’s 
poems: ‘ I abstain from any remark on the occurrences of his private 
life, except inasmuch as the passions which they engendered inspired 
his poetry; this is not the time torelate the truth.’ I for my part 
could wish, I repeat, that that time had never come. 

But come it has, and Professor Dowden has given us the Life of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley in two very thick volumes. If the work was 
to be done, Professor Dowden has indeed done it thoroughly. One 
or two things in his biography of Shelley I could wish different, even 
waiving the question whether it was desirable to relate in full the 
occurrences of Shelley’s private life. Professor Dowden holds a brief 
for Shelley ; he pleads for Shelley asan advocate pleads for his client, 
and this strain of pleading, united with an attitude of adoration which 
in Mrs. Shelley had its charm, but which Professor Dowden was not 
bound to adopt from her, is unserviceable to Shelley, nay, injurious 
to him, because it inevitably begets, in many readers of the story 
which Professor Duwden has to tell, impatience and revolt. Further 
let me remark that the biography before us is of prodigious length, 
although its hero died before he was thirty years old, and that it might 
have been considerably shortened if it had been more plainly and 
simply written. I see that one of Professor Dowden’s critics, while 
praising his style for ‘a certain poetic quality of fervour and pictu- 
resqueness,’ laments that in some important passages Professor Dowden 
‘ fritters away great opportunities for sustained and impassioned narra- 
tive.’ I am inclined much rather to lament that Professor Dowden 
has not steadily kept his poetic quality of fervour and picturesque- 
ness more under contro]. Is it that the Home Rulers have so loaded 
the language that even an Irishman who is not one of them catches 
something of their full habit of style? No, it is rather, I believe, that 
Professor Dowden, of poetic nature himself, and dealing with a poetic 
nature like Shelley, is so steeped in sentiment by his subject that in 
almost every page of the biography the sentiment runs over. A 
curious note of his style, suffused with sentiment, is that it seems in- 
capable of using the common word child. A great many births are men- 
tioned in the biography, but always it is a poetic babe that is born, 
not a prosaic child. And so, again, André Chénier is, not guillotined, 
but ‘too foully done to death.’ Again, Shelley after his runaway 
marriage with Harriet Westbreok was in Edinburgh without money 
and full of anxieties for the future, and complained of his hard lot in 
being unable to get away, in being ‘ chained to the filth and commerce 
of Edinburgh.’ Natural enough; but why should Professor Dowden 
improve the occasion as follows? * The most romantic of northern cities 
could lay no spell upon his spirit. His eye was not fascinated by the 
presences of mountains and the sea, by the fantastic outlines of aérial 
piles seen amid the wreathing smoke of Auld Reekie, by the gloom of 
the Canongate illuminated with shafts of sunlight streaming from its 
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interesting wynds and alleys; nor was his imagination kindled’ by 
storied house or palace, and the voices of old, forgotten, far-off things, 
which haunt their walls.’ If Professor Dowden, writing a book in 
prose, could have brought himself to eschew poetic excursions of 
this kind and to tell his story in a plain way, lovers of simplicity, of 
whom there are some still left in the world, would have been gratified, 
and at the same time his book would have been the shorter by scores 
of pages. 

These reserves being made, I have little except praise for the 
manner in which Professor Dowden has performed his task ; whether 
it was a task which ought to be performed at all, probably did not 
lie with him to decide. His ample materials are used with order 
and judgment; the history of Shelley’s life develops itself clearly 
before our eyes; the documents of importance for it are given with 
sufficient fulness, nothing essential seems to have been kept back, 
although I would gladly, I confess, have seen more of Miss Clairmont’s 
journal, whatever arrangement she may in her later life have chosen 
to exercise upon it. In general all documents are so fairly and fully 
cited, that Professor Dowden’s pleadings for Shelley, though they may 
sometimes indispose and irritate the reader, produce no obscuring of 
the truth ; the documents manifest it of themselves. Last but not 
least of Professor Dowden’s merits, he has provided his book with an 
excellent index. 

Undoubtedly this biography, with its full account of the occur- 
rences of Shelley’s private life, compels one to review one’s former 
impression of him. Undoubtedly the brilliant and attaching rebel 
who in thinking for himself had of old our sympathy so passionately 
with him, when we come to read his full biography makes us often 
and often inclined to cry out: ‘My God! he had far better have 
thought like other people.’ There is a passage in Hogg’s capitally 
written and most interesting account of Shelley which I wrote down 
when I first read it and have borne in mind ever since; so beauti- 
fully it seemed to render the true Shelley. Hogg has been speaking 
of the intellectual expression of Shelley’s features, and he goes on: 
‘ Nor was the moral expression less beautiful than the intellectual ; 
for there was a softness, a delicacy, a gentleness, and especially 
(though this will surprise many) that air of profound religious 
veneration that characterises the best works and chiefly the frescoes 
(and into these they infused their whole souls) of the great masters 
of Florence and of Rome.’ What we have of Shelley in poetry and 
prose suited with this charming picture of him; Mrs. Shelley’s 
account suited with it; it was a possession which one would gladly 
have kept unimpaired. It still subsists, I must now add ; it subsists 
even after one has read the present biography ;.it subsists, but so 
as by fire. It subsists with many a scar and stain ; never again will 
it have the same pureness and beauty which it had formerly. I 
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regret this, as I have said, and I confess I do not see what has been 
gained. Our ideal Shelley was the true Shelley after all; what has 
been gained by making us at moments doubt it? What has been 
gained by forcing upon us much in him which is ridiculous and 
odious, by compelling any fair mind, if it is to retain with a good 
conscience its ideal Shelley, to do that which I propose to do now? 
I propose to mark firmly what is ridiculous and odious in the Shelley 
brought to our knowledge by the new materials, and then to show 
that our former beautiful and loveable Shelley nevertheless survives. 


Almost everybody knows the main outline of the events of 
Shelley’s life. It will be necessary for me, however, up to the date 
of his second marriage, to go through them here. Perey Bysshe 
Shelley was born at Field Place, near Horsham, in Sussex, on the 
4th of August, 1792. He was of an old family of country gentlemen, 
and the heir to a baronetcy. He had one brother and five sisters, 
but the brother so much younger than himself as to be no companion 
for him in his boyhood at home, and after he was separated from 
home and England he never saw him. Shelley was brought up at 
Field Place with his sisters. At ten years old he was sent to a 
private school at Isleworth, where he read Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances 
and was fascinated by a popular scientific lecturer. After two years 
of private school he went in 1804 to Eton. Here be took no part in 
cricket or football, refused to fag, was known as ‘ mad Shelley’ and 
much tormented ; when tormented beyond endurance he could be 
dangerous. Certainly he was not happy at Eton; but he had friends, 
he boated, he rambled about the country. His school lessons were 
easy to him, and his reading extended far beyond them; he read 
books on chemistry, he read Pliny’s Naturul History, Godwin’s 
Political Justice, Lucretius, Franklin, Condorcet. It is said he was 
cailed ‘ atheist Shelley’ at Eton, but this is not so well established as 
his having been called ‘mad Shelley.’ He was full, at any rate, of 
new and revolutionary ideas, and he declared at a later time that 
he was twice expelled from the school but recalled through the 
interference of his father. 

In the spring of 1810 Shelley, now in his eighteenth year, 
entered University College, Oxford, as an exhibitioner. He hadalready 
written novels and poems; a poem on the Wandering Jew, in seven 
or eight cantos, he sent to Campbell, and was told by Campbell that 
there were but two good lines in it. He had solicited the corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Hemans, then Felicia Browne and unmarried; he 
had fallen in love with a charming cousin, Harriet Grove. In the 
autumn of 1810 he found a publisher for his verse ; he also found a 
friend in a very clever and free-minded commoner of his ‘college, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, who has admirably described the Shelley of 
those Oxford days, with his chemistry, his eccentric habits, his charm 
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of look and character, his conversation, his shrill discordant voice. 
Shelley read incessantly. Hume’s Essays produced a powerful im- 
pression on him ; his free speculation led him to what his father, and 
worse still his cousin Harriet, thought ‘detestable principles ;’ his 
cousin and his family became estranged from him. He, on his part, 
became more and more incensed against the ‘ bigotry ’ and ‘ intoler- 
ance’ which produced such estrangement. ‘Here I swear, and as 
I break my oaths, may Infinity, Eternity, blast me—here I swear 
that never will I forgive intolerance.’ At the beginning of 1811 
he prepared and published what he called a ‘leaflet for letters,’ 
having for its title The Necessity of Atheism. He sent copies to all - 
the bishops, to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and to the heads of 
houses. On Lady Day he was summoned before the authorities of 
his College, refused to answer the question whether he had written 
The Necessity of Atheism, told the Master and Fellows that ‘ their 
proceedings would become a court of inquisitors but not free men in 
a free country,’ and was expelled forcontumacy. Hogg wrote a letter 
of remonstrance to the authorities, was in his turn summoned before 
them and questioned as to his share in the ‘ leaflet,’ and, refusing to 
answer, he also was expelled. 

Shelley settled with Hogg in lodgings in London. His father, 
excusably indignant, was not a wise man and managed his son ill. 
His plan of recommending Shelley to read Paley’s Natural Theology, 
and of reading it with him himself, makes us smile. Shelley, who 
about this time wrote of his younger sister, then at school at Clapham, 
‘There are some hopes of this dear little girl, she would be a divine’ 
little scion of infidelity if I could get hold of her,’ was not to have 
been cured by Paley’s Natural Theology administered through Mr. 
Timothy Shelley. But by the middle of May Shelley’s father had 
agreed to allow him two hundred pounds a year. Meanwhile, in 
visiting his sisters at their school in Clapham, Shelley made the 
acquaintance of a schoolfellow of theirs, Harriet Westbrook. She 
was a beautiful and lively girl, with a father who had kept a tavern 
in Mount Street, but had now retired from business, and one sister 
much older than herself, who encouraged in every possible way the 
acquaintance of her sister of sixteen with the heir to a baronetcy 
and a great estate. Soon Shelley heard that Harriet met with cold 
looks at her school for associating with an atheist; his generosity 
and his ready indignation against ‘intolerance’ were roused. In 
the summer Harriet wrote to him that she was persecuted not at 
school only but at home also, that she was lonely and miserable, and 
would gladly put an end to her life. Shelley went to see her; she 
owned her love for him, and he engaged himself to her. He told his 
cousin. Charles Grove that his happiness had been blighted when the 
other Harriet, Charles’s sister, cast him off; that now the only thing 
-worth living for was self-sacrifice, Harriet’s persecutors became yet 
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more troublesome, and Shelley, at the end of August, went off with 
her to Edinburgh and they were married. The entry in the register 
is this :-— 

August 28,1811. Percy Bysshe Shelley, farmer, Sussex, and Miss Harriet 
Westbrook, St. Andrew Church Parish, daughter of Mr. John Westbrook, London. 

After five weeks in Edinburgh the young farmer and his wife 
came southwards and took lodgings at York, under the shadow of 
what Shelley calls that ‘gigantic pile of superstition,’ the Minster. 
But his friend Hogg was in a lawyer’s office in York, and Hogg’s 
society made the Minster endurable. Mr. Timothy Shelley’s happi- 
ness in his son was naturally not increased by the runaway marriage ; 
he stopped his allowance, and Shelley determined to visit ‘ this 
thoughtless man,’ as he calls his parent, and to ‘try the force of 
truth’ upon him. Nothing could be effected ; Shelley’s mother, too, 
was now against him. He returned to York to find that in his 
absence his friend Hogg had been making love to Harriet, who had 
indignantly repulsed him. Shelley was shocked, but after a ‘ terrible 
day’ of explanation from Hogg, he ‘fully, freely pardoned him,’ 
promised to retain him still as ‘his friend, his bosom friend,’ and 
‘ hoped soon to convince him how lovely virtue was.’ But for the 
present it seemed better to separate. In November he and Harriet, 
with her sister Eliza, took a cottage at Keswick. Shelley was now in 
great straits for money; the great Sussex neighbour of the Shelleys, the 
Duke of Norfolk, interposed in his favour, and his father and grand- 
father seem to have offered him at this time an income of 2,000. a 
year, if he would consent to entail the family estate. Shelley indig- 
nantly refused to ‘ forswear his principles,’ by accepting ‘a proposal 
so insultingly hateful.’ But in December his father agreed, though 
with an ill grace, to grant him his allowance of 200/. a year again, 
and Mr. Westbrook promised to allow a like sum to his daughter. 
So after four months of marriage the Shelleys began 1812 with an 
income of 400/. a year. 

Early in February they left Keswick and proceeded to Dublin, 
where Shelley, who had prepared an address to the Catholics, meant 
to ‘devote himself towards forwarding the great ends of virtue and 
happiness in Ireland.’ Before leaving Keswick he wrote to William 
Godwin, ‘the regulator and former of his mind,’ making profession of 
his mental obligations to him, of his respect and veneration, and solicit- 
ing Godwin’s friendship. A correspondence followed ; Godwin pro- 
nounced his young disciple’s plans for ‘ disseminating the doctrines of 
philanthropy and freedom’ in Ireland to be unwise ; Shelley bowed to 
his mentor’s decision and gave up his Irish campaign, quitting Dublin 
on the 4th of April, 1812. He and Harriet wandered first to Nant- 
Gwillt in South Wales, near the upper Wye, and from thence after a 
month or two to Lynmouth in North Devon, where he busied himself 
with his poem of Queen Mab, and with sending to sea boxes and 
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bottles containing a Declaration of Rights by him, in the hope that 
the winds and waves might carry his doctrines where they would do 
good. But his Irish servant, bearing the prophetic name of Healy, 
posted the Declaration on the walls of Barnstaple and was taken up ; 
Shelley found himself watched and no longer able to enjoy Lynmouth 
in peace. He moved in September 1812 to Tremadoc, in North 
Wales, where he threw himself ardently into an enterprise for re- 
covering a great stretch of drowned land from the sea. But at the 
beginning of October he and Harriet visited London, and Shelley 
grasped Godwin by the hand at last. At once an intimacy arose, 
but the future Mary Shelley—Godwin’s daughter by his first wife, 
Mary Wollstonecraft—was absent on a visit in Scotland when the 
Shelleys arrivedin London. They became acquainted, however, with 
the second Mrs. Godwin, on whom we have Charles Lamb’s friendly 
comment: ‘A very disgusting woman, and wears green spectacles !’ 
with the amiable Fanny, Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter by Imlay, 
before her marriage with Godwin; and probably also with Jane 
Clairmont, the second Mrs. Godwin’s daughter by a first marriage, 
and herself afterwards the mother of Byron’s Allegra. Complicated 
relationships, as in the Theban story! and there will be not wanting, 
presently, something of the Theban horrors. During this visit of six 
weeks to London Shelley renewed his intimacy with Hogg; in the 
middle of November he returned to Tremadoc. There he remained 
until the end of February 1813, perfectly happy with Harriet, reading 
widely, and working at his Queen Mab and at the notes to that 
poem. On the 26th of February an attempt was made, or so he 
fancied, to assassinate him, and in high nervous excitement he 
hurriedly left Tremadoe and repaired with Harriet to Dublin again. 
On this visit to Ireland he saw Killarney, but early in April he and 
Harriet were back again in London. 

There in June, 1813, their daughter Ianthe was born; at the end of 
July they moved to Bracknell, in Berkshire. They had for neigh- 
bours there a Mrs. Boinville and her married daughter, whom Shelley 
found to be fascinating women, with a culture which to his wife was 
altogether wanting. Cornelia Turner, Mrs. Boinville’s daughter, was 
melancholy, required consolation, and found it, Hogg tells us, in 
Petrarch’s poetry ; ‘Bysshe entered at once fully into her views and 
caught the soft infection, breathing the tenderest and sweetest melan- 
choly as every true poet ought.’ Peacock, a man of keen and cultivated 
mind, joined the circle at Bracknell. He and Harriet, not yet eighteen, 
used sometimes to laugh at the gushing sentiment and enthusiasm 
of the Bracknell circle ; Harriet had also given offence to Shelley by 
getting a wet-nurse for her child ; in Professor Dowden’s words, ‘ the 
beauty of Harriet’s motherly relation to her babe was marred in 
Shelley’s eyes by the introduction into his home of a hireling nurse 
to whom was delegated the mother’s tenderest office. But in 
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September Shelley wrote a sonnet to his child which expresses his 
deep love for the mother also, to whom in March 1814 he was 
remarried in London, lest the Scotch marriage should prove to have 
been in any point irregular. Harriet’s sister Eliza, however, whom 
Shelley had at first treated with excessive deference, had now become 
hateful to him. And in the very month of the London marriage we 
find him writing to Hogg that he is staying with the Boinvilles, having 
‘ escaped, in the society of all that philosophy and friendship combine, 
from the dismaying solitude of myself.’ Cornelia Turner, he adds, 
whom he once thought cold and reserved, ‘ is the reverse of this, as 
she is the reverse of everything bad ; she inherits all the divinity of her 
mother.’ Then comes a stanza, beginning 
Thy dewy lovks sink in my breast, 
Thy gentle words stir poison there. 

It has no meaning, he says; it is only written in thought. ‘It 
is evident from this pathetic letter,’ says Professor Dowden, ‘ that 
Shelley’s happiness in his home had been fatally stricken.’ Thisis a 
curious way of putting the matter. To me what is evident is rather 
that Shelley had, to use Professor Dowden’s words again—for in these 
things of high sentiment I gladly let him speak for me—‘ a too vivid 
sense that here (in the society of the Boinville family) were peace and 
joy and gentleness and love.’ In April come some more verses to the 
Boinvilles, which contain the first good stanza that Shelley wrote. 
In May comes a poem to Harriet, of which Professor Dowden’s prose 
analysis is as poetic as the poem itself. ‘If she has something to 
endure (from the Boinville attachment), it is not much, and all her 
husband’s weal hangs upon her loving endurance, for see how pale 
and wildered anguish has made him!’ Harriet, unconvinced, seems to 
have gone off to Bath in resentment, from whence, however, she 
kept up a constant correspondence with Shelley, who was now of age, 
and busy in London raising money on post-obit bonds for his own 
wants and those of the friend and former of his mind, Godwin. 

And now, indeed, it was to become true that if from the inflam- 
mable Shelley’s devotion to the Boinville family poor Harriet had 
had ‘ something to endure,’ yet this was ‘not much’ compared with 
what was to follow. At Godwin’s house Shelley met Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin, his future wife, then in her seventeenth year. 
She was a gifted person, but, as Professor Dowden says, she ‘ had 
breathed during her entire life an atmosphere of free thought.’ On 
the 8th of June Hogg called at Godwin’s with Shelley ; Godwin was 
out, but ‘a door was partially and softly opened, a thrilling voice called 
“ Shelley !” a thrilling voice answered “ Mary! ”’ Shelley’s summoner 
was ‘a very young female, fair and fair-haired, pale indeed, and 
with a piercing look, wearing a frock of tartan.’ Already they were 
‘ Shelley’ and ‘Mary’ to one another ; ‘ before the close of June they 
knew and felt,’ says Professor Dowden, ‘that each was to the other 
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inexpressibly dear.’ The churchyard of St. Pancras, where her 
mother was buried, became ‘a place now doubly sacred to Mary, since 
on one eventful day Bysshe here poured forth his griefs, his hopes, 
his love, and she, in sign of everlasting union, placed her hand in his.’ 
In July Shelley gave her a copy of Queen Mab, printed but not 
published, and under the tender dedication to Harriet he wrote: 
‘ Count Slobendorf was about to marry a woman who, attracted solely 
by his fortune, proved her selfishness by deserting him in prison.’ 
Mary added an inscription on her part: ‘I love the author beyond all 
powers of expression . . . by that love we have promised to each 
other, although I may not be yours I can never be another’s,—and a_ 
good deal more to the same effect. 

Amid these excitements Shelley was for some days without 
writing to Harriet, who applied to Hookham the publisher to know 
what had happened. She was expecting her confinement ; ‘ I always 
fancy something dreadful has happened,’ she wrote, ‘if I do not hear 
from him ... I cannot endure this dreadful state of suspense.’ 
Shelley then wrote to her, begging her to come to London ; and 
when she arrived there, he told her the state of his feelings, and 
proposed separation. The shock made Harriet ill; and Shelley, 
says Peacock, ‘ between his old feelings towards Harriet, and his new 
passion for Mary, showed in his looks, in his gestures, in his speech, 
the state of a mind “ suffering, like a little kingdom, the nature of 
an insurrection.”’ Godwin grew uneasy about his daughter, and 
after a serious talk with her, wrote to Shelley. Under such circum- 
stances, Professor Dowden tells us, ‘ to youth, swift and decisive mea- 
sures seem the best.’ In the early morning of the 28th of July, 1814, 
‘ Mary Godwin stepped across her father’s threshold into the summer 
air,’ she and Shelley went off together in a post-chaise to Dover, and 
from thence crossed to the Continent. 

On the 14th of August the fugitives were at Troyes on their way 
to Switzerland. From Troyes Shelley addressed a letter to Harriet, 
of which the best description I can give is that it is precisely the letter 
which a man in the writer’s circumstances should not have written. 

My dearest Harriet (he begins), I write to you from this detestable town ; I write 
to show that I do not forget you; I write to urge you to come to Switzerland, 
where you will at last find one firm and constant friend to whom your interests 
will be always dear—by whom your feelings will never wilfully be injured. From 


none can you expect this but me—all else are either unfeeling or selfish, or have 
beloved friends of their own, 


Then follows a description of his journey with Mary from Paris, 
‘through a fertile country, neither interesting from the character of 
its inhabitants nor the beauty of the scenery, with a mule to carry 
our baggage, as Mary, who has not been sufficiently well to walk, 
fears the fatigue of walking.’ Like St. Paul to Timothy, he ends 
with commissions :— 
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I wish you to bring with you the two deeds which Tahourdin has to prepare 
for you, as also a copy of the settlement. Do not part with any of your money. 
But what shall be done about the books? You can consult on the spot. With 
love to my sweet little Ianthe, ever most affectionately yours, 8. 

I write in great haste ; we depart directly. 


Professor Dowden’s flow of sentiment is here so agitating, that I 
relieve myself by resorting to a drier world. Certainly my comment 
on this letter shall not be his, that it ‘ assures Harriet that her interests 
were still dear to Shelley, though now their lives had moved apart.’ 
But neither will I call the letter an odious letter, a hideous letter. 
I prefer to call it, applying an untranslateable French word, a béte 
letter. And it is béte from what is the signal, the disastrous want and 
weakness of Shelley, with all his fine intellectual gifts—his utter 
deficiency in humour. 

Harriet did not accept Shelley’s invitation to join him and Mary 
in Switzerland. Money difficulties drove the travellers back to 
England in September. Godwin would not see Shelley, but he 
sorely needed, continually demanded, and eagerly accepted, pecuniary 
help from his erring ‘ spiritual son.’ Between Godwin’s wants and 
his own, Shelley was hard pressed. He got from Harriet, who still 
believed that he would return to her, twenty pounds which re- 
mained in her hands, In November she was confined; a son and 
heir was born to Shelley. He went to see Harriet, but ‘ the interview 
left husband and wife each embittered against the other.’ Friends 
were severe; ‘when Mrs. Boinville wrote, her letter seemed cold 
and even sarcastic, says Professor Dowden. ‘Solitude,’ he continues, 
‘ unharassed by debtsand duns, with Mary’s companionship, the society 
of a few friends, and the delights of study and authorship, would have 
made these winter months to Shelley months of unusual happiness 
and calm.’ But alas, creditors were pestering, and even Harriet gave 
trouble. In January 1815 Mary had to write in her journal this 
entry: ‘ Harriet sends her creditors here ; nasty woman. Now we 
must change our lodgings.’ 

One day about this time Shelley asked Peacock : ‘ Do you think 
Wordsworth could have written such poetry if he ever had dealings 
with money-lenders?’ Not only had Shelley dealings with money- 
lenders, he now had dealings with bailiffs also. But still he con- 
tinued to read largely. In January 1815 his grandfather, Sir 
Bysshe Shelley, died. Shelley went down into Sussex; his father 
would not suffer him to enter the house, but he sate outside the 
door and read Comus, while the reading of his grandfather’s will 
went on inside. In February was born Mary’s first child, a girl, who 
lived but a few days. All the spring Shelley was ill and harassed, 
but by June it was settled that he should have an allowance from 
his father of 1,000/. a year, and that his debts (including 1,200I. 
promised by him to Godwin) should be paid. He on his part paid 
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Harriet’s debts and allowed her 200/. a year. In August he took a 
house on the borders of Windsor Park, and made a boating excursion 
up the Thames as far as Lechlade, an excursion which produced his 
first entire poem of value, the beautiful Stanzas in Lechlade Church- 
yard. They were followed, later in the autumn, by Alastor. Hence- 
forth, from this winter of 1815 until he was drowned between Leghorn 
and Spezzia in July 1822, Shelley’s literary history is sufficiently 
given in the delightful introductions prefixed by Mrs. Shelley to the 
poems of each year. Much of the history of his life is there given 
also; but with some of those ‘ occurrences of his private life’ on 
which Mrs. Shelley forbore to touch, and which are now made known - 
to us in Professor Dowden’s book, we have still to deal. 

Mary’s first son, William, was born in January, 1816, and in 
February we find Shelley declaring himself ‘ strongly urged, by the 
prepetual experience of neglect or enmity from almost every one but 
those who are supported by my resources, to desert my native country, 
hiding myself and Mary from the contempt which we so unjustly 
endure.’ Early in May he left England with Mary and Miss Clairmont ; 
they met Lord Byron at Geneva and passed the summer by the Lake 
of Geneva in his company. Miss-Clairmont had already in London, 
without the knowledge of the Shelleys, made Byron’s acquaintance 
and become his mistress. Shelley determined, in the course of the 
summer, to go back to England, and, after all, ‘to make that most ex- 
cellent of nations my perpetual resting-place.’ In September he and 
his ladies returned ; Miss Clairmont was then expecting her confine- 
ment. Of her being Byron’s mistress the Shelleys were now aware ; 
but ‘ the moral indignation,’ says Professor Dowden, ‘which Byron’s 
act might justly arouse, seems to have been felt by neither Shelley 
nor Mary.’ If Byron and Claire Clairmont, as she was now called, 
loved and were happy, all was well. 

The eldest daughter of the Godwin household, the amiable 
Fanny, was unhappy at home and in deep dejection of spirits. God- 
win was, as usual, in terrible straits for money. The Shelleys and 
Miss Clairmont settled themselves at Bath; early in October Fanny 
Godwin passed through Bath without their knowing it, travelled on 
to Swansea, took a bedroom at the hotel there, and was found in the 
morning dead, with a bottle of landanum on the table beside her and 
these words in her handwriting :— 


I have long determined that the best thing I could do was to put an end to the 
existence of a being whose birth was unfortunate,’ and whose life has only been a 
series of pain to those persons who have hurt their health in endeavouring to pro- 
mote her welfare. Perhaps to hear of my death will give you pain, but you will 
soon have the blessing of forgetting that such a creature ever existed as. . . 


There is no signature. 


? She was Mary Wollstonecraft’s natural daughter by Imlay. 
VoL. XXIII.—No. 1 3 1 - 
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A sterner tragedy followed. On the 9th of November, 1816, 
Harriet Shelley left the house in Brompton where she was then living, 
and did not return. On the 10th of December her body was found in 
the Serpentine ; she had drowned herself. In one respect Professor 
Dowden resembles Providence: his ways are inscrutable. His com- 
ment on Harriet’s deathis: ‘There is no doubt she wandered from 
the ways of upright living.’ But, he adds: ‘That noact of Shelley’s, 
during the two years which immediately preceded her death, tended 
to cause the rash act which brought her life to its close, seems certain. 
Shelley had been living with Mary all the time; only that! 

On the 30th of December, 1816, Mary Godwin and Shelley were 
married. I shall pursue ‘ the occurrences of Shelley’s private life’ no 
further. For the five years and a half which remain, Professor 
Dowden’s book adds to our knowledge of Shelley’s life much that 
is interesting; but what was chiefly important we knew already. The 
new and grave matter which we did not know, or knew in the vaguest 
way only, but which Shelley’s family and Professor Dowden have 
now thought it well to give us in full, ends with Shelley’s second 
marriage. 

I regret, I say once more, that it has been given. It is a sore trial 
for our love of Shelley. What a set! what a world! is the exclama- 
tion that breaks from us as we come to an end of this history of 
‘the occurrences of Shelley’s private life.’ I used the French word 
béte for a letter of Shelley’s; for the world in which we find him I can 
only use another French word, sale. Godwin’s house of sordid horror, 
and Godwin preaching and holding the hat, and the green-spectacled 
Mrs. Godwin, and Hogg the faithful friend, and Hunt the Horace of 
this precious world, and, to go up higher, Sir Timothy Shelley, a 
great country gentleman, feeling himself safe while ‘the exalted 
mind of the Duke of Norfolk [the drinking Duke] protects me with 
the world, and Lord Byron with his deep grain of coarseness and 
commonness, his affectation, his brutal selfishness—what a set! The 
history carries us to Oxford, and I think of the clerical and respectable 
Oxford of those old times, the Oxford of Copleston and the Kebles 
and Hawkins, and a hundred more, with the relief Keble declares 
himself to experience from Izaak Walton, 

When, wearied with the tale thy times disclose, 

The eye first finds thee out in thy secure repose. 
I am not only thinking of morals and the house of Godwin, I am 
thinking also of tone, bearing, dignity. I appeal to Cardinal New- 
man, if perchance he does me the honour to read these words, is it 
possible to imagine Copleston or Hawkins declaring himself safe 
‘ while the exalted mind of the Duke of Norfolk protects me with 
the world ’? 

Mrs. Shelley, after her marriage and during Shelley’s closing 
years, becomes attractive ; up to her marriage her letters and journal 
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do not please. Her ability is manifest, but she is not attractive. In 
the world discovered to us by Professor Dowden as surrounding 
Shelley up to 1817, the most pleasing figure is poor Fanny Godwin ; 
after Fanny Godwin, the most pleasing figure is Harriet Shelley 
herself. 

Professor Dowden’s treatment of Harriet is not worthy—so much 
he must allow me in all kindness, but also in all seriousness, to say 
—of either his taste or his judgment. His pleading for Shelley is 
constant, and he does more harm than good to Shelley by it. But 
here his championship of Shelley makes him very unjust to a cruelly 
used and unhappy girl. For several pages he balances the question - 
whether or not Harriet was unfaithful to Shelley before he left her 
for Mary, and he leaves the question unsettled. As usual Professor 
Dowden (and it is his signal merit) supplies the evidence decisive 
against himself. Thornton Hunt, not well disposed to Harriet, Hogg, 
Peacock, Trelawny, Hookham, and a member of Godwin’s own family, 
are all clear in their evidence that up to her parting from Shelley 
Harriet was perfectly innocent. But that precious witness, Godwin, 
wrote in 1817 that ‘she had proved herself unfaithful to her husband 
before their separation. . . . Peace be to her shade!’ Why, Godwin was 
the father of Harriet’s successor. But Mary believed the same thing. 
She was Harriet’s successor. But Shelley believed it too. He had 
it from Godwin. But he was convinced of it earlier. The evidence 
for this is, that, in writing to Southey in 1820, Shelley declares that 
‘ the single passage of a life, otherwise not only spotless but spent in 
an impassioned pursuit of virtue, which looks like a blot,’ bears that 
appearance ‘ merely because I regulated my domestic arrangements 
without deferring to the notions of the vulgar, although I might 
have done so quite as conveniently had I descended to their base 
thoughts.’ From this Professor Dowden concludes that Shelley 
believed he could have got a divorce from Harriet had he so wished. 
The conclusion is not clear. But even were the evidence perfectly 
clear that Shelley believed Harriet unfaithful when he parted from 
her, we should have to take into account Mrs, Shelley’s most true 
sentence in her introduction to Alastor: ‘In all Shelley did, he, at 
the time of doing it, believed himself justified to his own conscience.’ 

Shelley’s asserting a thing vehemently does not prove more than 
that he chose to believe it and did believe it. His extreme and 
violent changes of opinion about people show this sufficiently. 
Eliza Westbrook is at one time ‘a diamond not so large’ as her sister 
Harriet but ‘more highly polished;’ and then: ‘I certainly hate her 
with all my heart and soul. I sometimes feel faint with the fatigue 
of checking the overflowings of my unbounded abhorrence for this 
miserable wretch.’ The antipathy, Hogg tells us, was as unreason- 
able as the former excess of deference. To his friend Miss Hitchener 
he says: ‘ Never shall that intercourse cease, which has been the 

D2 
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day-dawn of my existence, the sun which has shed warmth on the 
cold drear length of the anticipated prospect of life.’ A little later, 
and she has become ‘the Brown Demon, a woman of desperate views. 
and dreadful passions, but of cool and undeviating revenge.’ Even 
Professor Dowden admits that this is absurd; that the real Miss 
Hitchener was not seen by Shelley, either when he adored or when 
he detested. 

Shelley’s power of persuading himself was equal to any occasion ; 
but would not his conscientiousness and high feeling have prevented 
his exerting this power at poor Harriet’s expense? To abandon her 
as he did, must he not have known her to be false? Professor 
Dowden insists always on Shelley’s ‘ conscientiousness.’ Shelley 
himself speaks of his ‘impassioned pursuit of virtue.’ Leigh Hunt 
compared his life to that of ‘Plato himself, or, still more, a Pytha- 
gorean,’ and added that he ‘never met a being who came nearer, 
perhaps so near, to the height of humanity,’ to being an ‘ angel of 
charity.’ In many respects Shelley really resembled both a Pytha- 
gorean and an angel of charity. He loved high thoughts, he cared 
nothing for sumptuous lodging, fare, and raiment, he was poignantly 
afflicted at the sight of misery, he would have given away his last 
farthing, would have suffered in his own person, to relieve it. But in 
one important point he was like neither a Pythagorean nor an angel = 
he was extremely inflammable. Professor Dowden leaves no doubt 
on the matter. After reading his book, one feels sickened for ever 
of the subject of irregular relations ; God forbid that I should go into 
the scandals about Shelley’s ‘ Neapolitan charge,’ about Shelley and 
Emilia Viviani, about Shelley and Miss Clairmont, and the rest of it ! 
I will say only that it is visible enough that when the passion of love 
was aroused in Shelley (and it was aroused easily) one could not be 
sure of him, his friends could not trust him. We have seen him 
with the Boinville family. With Emilia Viviani he is the same. If 
he is left much alone with Miss Clairmont, he evidently makes Mary 
uneasy; nay, he makes Professor Dowden himself uneasy. And I 
conclude that an entirely human inflammability, joined to an in- 
human want of humour and a superhuman power of self-deception, 
are the causes which chiefly explain Shelley’s abandonment of Harriet 
in the first place, and then his behaviour to her and his defence of 
himself afterwards. 

His misconduct to Harriet, his want of humour, his self-deception, 
are fully brought before us for the first time by Professor Dowden’s 
book. Good morals and good criticism alike forbid that when all this 
is laid bare to us we should deny, or hide, or extenuate it. Neverthe- 
less I go back after all to what I said at the beginning; still our 
ideal Shelley, the angelic Shelley, subsists. Unhappily the data for 
this Shelley we had and knew long ago, while the data for the un- 
attractive Shelley are fresh; and what is fresh is likely to fix our at- 
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tention more than what is familiar. But Professor Dowden’s volumes, 
which give so much, which give too much, also afford data for picturing 
anew the Shelley who delights, as well as for picturing for the first 
time a Shelley who, to speak plainly, disgusts; and with what may 
renew and restore our impression of the delightful Shelley I shall end. 

The winter at Marlow, and the ophthalmia caught among the 
cottages of the poor, we knew, but we have from Professor Dowden 
more details of this winter and of Shelley’s work among the poor ; we 
have above all, for the first time I believe, a line of verse of Shelley’s 
own which sums up truly and perfectly this most attractive side of 
him: 

I am the friend of the unfriended poor. 

But that in Shelley on which I would especially dwell is that in 
him which contrasts most with the ignobleness of the world in which 
we have seen him living, and with the pernicious nonsense which 
we have found him talking. The Shelley of ‘ marvellous gentleness,’ 
of feminine refinement, with gracious and considerate manners, ‘a 
perfect gentleman, entirely without arrogance or aggressive egotism,’ 
completely devoid of the proverbial and ferocious vanity of authors 
and poets, always disposed to make little of his own work and to 
prefer that of others, of reverent enthusiasm for the great and wise, 
of high and tender seriousness, of heroic generosity, and of a delicacy 
in rendering services which was equal to his generosity—the Shelley 
who was all this is the Shelley with whom I wish to end. He may talk 
nonsense about tyrants and priests, but what a high and noble ring 
in such a sentence as the following, written by a young man who is 
refusing 2,000. a year rather than consent to entail a great property ! 

That I should entail 120,000/. of command over labour, of power to remit this, 
to employ it for benevolent purposes,on one whom I know not—who might, in- 
stead of being the benefactor of mankind, be its bane, or use this for the worst pur- 


poses, which the real delegates of my chance-given property might convert into a 
most useful instrument of benevolence! No! this you will not suspect me of. 


And again :— 


I desire money because I think I know the use of it. It commands labour, it 
gives leisure; and to give leisure to those who will employ it in the forwarding of 
truth is the noblest present an individual can make to the whole. 


ff there is extravagance here, it is extravagance of a beautiful 
and rare sort, like Shelley’s ‘ underhand ways ’ also, which differed 
singularly, the cynic Hogg tells us, from the underhand ways of 
other people ; ‘the latter were concealed because they were mean, 
selfish, sordid ; Shelley’s secrets, on the contrary (kindnesses done by 
stealth), were hidden through modesty, delicacy, generosity, refine- 
ment of soul.’ 

His forbearance to Godwin, to Godwin lecturing and renouncing 
him and at the same time holding out, as I have said, his hat to him 
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for alms, is wonderful ; but the dignity with which he at last, in a letter 
perfect for propriety of tone, reads a lesson to his ignoble father-in- 
law, is in the best possible style :— 


Perhaps it is well that you should be informed that I consider your last letter 
to be written in a style of haughtiness and encroachment which neither awes nor 
imposes on me; but I have no desire to transgress the limits which you place to 
our intercourse, nor in any future instance will I make any remarks but such as 
arise from the strict question in discussion. 


And again :— 


My astonishment, and, I will confess, when I have been treated with most 
harshness and cruelty by you, my indignation, has been extreme, that, knowing 
as you do my nature, any considerations should have prevailed on you to have been 
thus harsh and cruel, I lamented also over my ruined hopes of all that your genius 
once taught me to expect from your virtue, when I found that for yourself, your 
family, and your creditors, you would submit to that communication with me which 
you once rejected and abborred, and which no pity for my poverty or sufferings, 
assumed willingly for you, could avail to extort. 


Moreover, though Shelley has no humour, he can show as quick and 
sharp a tact as the most practised man of the world. He has been 
with Byron and the Countess Guiccioli, and he writes of the latter :— 


La Guiccioli isa very pretty, sentimental, innocent Italian, who has sacrificed 
an immense future for the sake of Lord Byron, and who, if I know anything of my 
friend, of her, and of human nature, will hereafter have plenty of opportunity to 
repent her rashness. 


Tact also, and something better than tact, he shows in his 
dealings, in order to befriend Leigh Hunt, with Lord Byron. He 
writes to Hunt :— 

Particular circumstances, or rather, I should say, particular dispositions in Lord 
Byron’s character, render the close and exclusive intimacy with him in which I find 
myself intolerable to me; thus much, my best friend, I will confess and confide to 
you. No feelings of my own shall injure or interfere with what is now nearest to 
them—your interest ; and I will take care to preserve the little influence I may 
have over this Proteus, in whom such strange extremes are reconciled, until we 
meet. 


And so we have come back again, at last, to our original Shelley— 
to the Shelley of the lovely and well-known picture, to the Shelley 
with ‘ flushed, feminine, artless face,’ the Shelley ‘blushing like a 
girl, of Trelawny. Professor Dowden gives us some further attempts 
at portraiture. One by a Miss Rose, of Shelley at Marlow :— 


He was the most interesting figure I ever saw; his eyes like a deer’s, bright 
but rather wild; his white throat unfettered ; his slender but to me almost fault- 
less shape ; his brown long coat with curling lamb’s wool collar and cuffs—in fact 
his whole appearance—are as fresh in my recollection as an occurrence of yesterday. 


Feminine enthusiasm may be deemed suspicious, but a Captain 
Kennedy must surely be able to keep his head. Captain Kennedy 
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was quartered at Horsham in 1813, and saw Shelley when he was 
on a stolen visit, in his father’s absence, at Field Place :— 


He received me with frankness and kindliness, as if he had known me from 
childhood, and at once won my heart. I fancy I see him now as he sate by the 
window, and hear his voice, the tones of which impressed me with his sincerity and 
simplicity. His resemblance to his sister Elizabeth was as striking as if they had 
been twins. His eyes were most expressive ; his complexion beautifully fair, his 
features exquisitely fine ; his hair was dark, and no peculiar attention to its arrange- 
ment was manifest. In person he was slender and gentlemanlike, but inclined to 
stoop; his gait was decidedly not military. The general appearance indicated 
great delicacy of constitution. One would at once pronounce of him that he was 
different from other men. There was an earnestness in his manner and such per-. 
fect gentleness of breeding and freedom from everything artificial as charmed every 
one. I never met a man who so immediately won upon me. 


Mrs. Gisborne’s son, who knew Shelley well at Leghorn, declared 
Captain Kennedy’s description of him to be ‘ the best and most truth- 
ful I have ever seen.’ 

To all this we have to add the charm of the man’s writings—of 
Shelley’s poetry. It is his poetry, above everything else, which 
for many people establishes that he is an angel. Of his poetry I 
have not space now to speak. But let no one suppose that a want of 
humour and a self-delusion such as Shelley’s have no effect upon 
a-man’s poetry. The man Shelley, in very truth, is-not entirely 
sane, and Shelley’s poetry is not entirely sane either. The Shelley 
of actual life is a vision of beauty and radiance, indeed, but availing 
nothing, effecting nothing. And in poetry, no less than in life, he is 
‘a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain.’ 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 
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A RIVER OF RUINED CAPITALS. 


A LAMENTED historian has shown the influence exerted on the making 
of England by the natural configuration of the island. But while 
physical geography is now recognised as an initial factor in the 
fortunes of European countries, it has received scanty acknowledg- 
ment in histories of the East. Yet in India, where man has for 
ages confronted with bare arms the forces of tropical nature, his 
terrestrial surroundings have controlled his lot with an energy 
unknown in our temperate clime. Mountains and rivers and 
regions of forest set barriers to human ambition in India, barriers 
against which the most powerful Mughal sovereign in vain shattered 
his dynasty. The same isolating influences which forbad a uni- 
versal. dominion, tended also to perpetuate local institutions, race 
animosities, and exclusive creeds. The conception of India as a 
whole, or of its races as a united people, is a conception of the 
British brain. The realisation of that conception is the great task 
of British rule. For in India man no longer confronts the forces 
of nature with bare arms. Science, which is in England a calm 
pursuit, is to our countrymen in the East an instrument of empire. 
It has overtopped the mountains, spanned the rivers, and pierced 
the forests which divided kingdom from kingdom. It has thrown 
down the landmarks of isolation which nature had set up, and is 
clasping together with bands of iron the peoples and provinces of a 
united India. 

The following pages present a single episode in this great 
struggle between man and nature. I shall show how, during ages, 
nature lorded it over man, laughing at his painful toils, and destroy- 
ing with scornful ease his mightiest works. I shall indicate the 
new allies which man has lately called to his aid. The battle is still 
a drawn one, and on its issue the prosperity, if not the existence, of 
the capital of British India now depends. I believe that only by 
thus examining Indian history in connection with Indian geography, 
can its true significance in the past or its bearings on the present 
be understood. There is another point, also, in regard to which I 
have a strong conviction. When Marco Polo returned from the East, 
the Venetians nicknamed him the Man of Millions, from the huge 
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figures in which he indulged. Indian history and Indian progress 
still express themselves in vast totals—in totals so enormous as 
almost to seem to place themselves outside the range of accurate 
Western research. I believe that if we are to approach Indian 
questions in a scientific spirit, we must begin by getting rid of these 
immense integers. We must shun the foible of Messer Marco 
Millioni. For in India, as elsewhere, the aggregate is merely the 
sum of its items, and exact knowledge is best reached by proceeding 
from the particular to the general—by leaving the whole alone until 
we have examined its parts. This article will restrict itself to a 
short river trough, which runs inland from the Bay of Bengal, with- 
the buried Buddhist port near its mouth; with Calcutta about half- 
way up; and with Murshidabad, the forsaken Muhammadan capital, 
towards its northern end. 

The Hugli is the most westerly of the network of channels by 
which the Ganges pours into the sea. Its length, under its distinc- 
tive name, is less than 150 miles—a length altogether insignificant 
compared with the great waterways of India. But even its short 
course exhibits in full work the twofold task of the Bengal rivers as 
creators and destroyers. The delta through which it flows was built 
up in times primeval, out of the sea, by the silt which the Hugli and 
adjacent channels brought down from inland plains and Himalayan 
heights, a thousand miles off. Their inundations still add a yearly 
coating of slime to vast low-lying tracts; and we can stand by each 
autumn and see the ancient secrets of landmaking laid bare. Each 
autumn, too, the network of currents rend away square miles from 
their banks, and deposit their plunder as new alluvial formations 
further down. Ora broad river writhes like a monster snake across 
the country, leaving dry its old bed, and covering with deep water 
what was lately solid land. 

Most of the channels do their work in solitude, in drowned 
wastes where the rhinoceros and crocodile wallow in the slush, and 
whither the woodcutter only comes in the dry months, after the 
rivers have spent their fury for the year. But the Hugli carries on 
its ancient task in a thickly peopled country, destroying and repro- 
ducing with an equal balance amid the homesteads and cities of men. 
Since the dawn of history it has formed the great high road from 
Bengal to the sea. One Indian race after another built their capitals, 
one European nation after another founded their settlements, on its 
banks. Buddhists, Hindus, Musalmans, Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, 
French, Germans, and English, have lined with ports and fortresses 
that magnificent waterway. 

The insatiable river has dealt impartially with all. Some it has 
left high and dry, others it has buried under mud, one it has cleft 
in twain and covered with its waters: but all it has attacked, or 
deserted, or destroyed. With a single exception, whatever it has 
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touched it has defaced. One city only has completely resisted its 
assaults. Calcutta alone has escaped unharmed to tell of that appal- 
ling series of catastrophes. The others lie entombed in the silt, or 
moulder like wrecks on the bank. The river flows on relentless and 
majestic as of old, ceaselessly preaching with its still small ripple, 
the ripple that has sapped the palaces of kings and brought low the 
temples of the gods, that here we have no abiding city. It is a 
vision of the world’s vanities such as the world has not seen since 
Spenser mourned the ‘ Ruines of Rome ’— 


Ne ought save Tyber hastning to his fall 
Remaines of all : O world’s inconstancie ! 
That which is firme doth flit and fall away, 
And that is flitting doth abide and stay. 


In order to understand a great Indian waterway, we must lay 
aside our common English idea of a river. In England the streams 
form lines of drainage from the interior to the sea. The life of a Ben- 
gal river like the Ganges is much more complex. Its biography divides 
itself into three chapters—a boisterous boyhood, a laborious manhood, 
asad old age. In its youth the Ganges leaps out from a snow-bed in 
the Himalayas, and races across the sub-montane tracts, gathering 
pebbles and diverse mineral treasures as it bounds along. After 
three hundred miles of this play, it settles down to its serious work 
in life, grinding its mountain spoils to powder against its sides, 
bearing on its breast the commerce of provinces, and distributing 
its waters for the cultivation of the soil. Its manhood lasts a 
thousand miles, during which it receives tributaries from both sides, 
and rolls onward with an ever-increasing volume of water and silt. 
But as it grows older it becomes slower, losing in pace as it gains in 
bulk, until it reaches a country so level that its mighty mass can no 
longer hold together, and its divergent waters part from the main 
stream to find separate courses to the sea. The point at which this 
disseverance takes place marks the head of the delta. But the dis- 
membered river has still an old age of full two hundred miles before 
its worn-out currents find rest. It toils sluggishly across the delta, 
splitting up into many channels, each of which searches a course for 
itself southwards, with endless bifurcations, new junctions, twists, 
and convolutions. 

The enfeebled currents can no longer carry on the silt which the 
parent stream, in its vigorous manhood, has borne down. They 
aecordingly deposit their burdens in their beds, or along their 
margins, thus raising their banks above the low adjacent plains. 
They build themselves up as it were into high-level canals. The 
delta thus consists of branching rivers winding about at a perilous 
elevation, with a series of hollow-lands or dips between. The lofty 
banks alone prevent the channels from spilling over; and when a 
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channel has filled up, the old banks run like ridges across the delta, 
showing where a dead river once flowed. In the rainy season, the 
floods burst over the banks, and drown the surrounding flats with a 
silt-laden deluge. Then the waters settle and drop their load in the 
form of a coating of mud. As the inundation subsides, the aqueous 
expanse, now denuded of its silt, partly finds its way back to the 
channels, partly sinks into the porous soil, and partly stagnates in 
land-locked fens. The Ganges thus yields up in its old age the 
accumulations of its youth and manhood. Earth to earth. The last 
seene of all is the solitude of tidal creeks and jungle, amid evant 
silence its waters merge into the sea. 

The Hugli is formed by the three most westerly of the deltaic 
spill-streams of the Ganges. The first or most northeriy is the 
Bhagirathi, a very ancient river, which represents the original course 
of the Ganges, down the Hugli trough to the Bay of Bengal. A 
legend tells how a demon diverted the sacred Ganges by swallowing 
it. The demon was a geological one—a band of stiff yellow clay 
which confined the Ganges to its ancient bed, until a flood burst 
through the barrier and opened a passage for the.main body of the 
Ganges to the east. The disruption took place in prehistoric times. 
But to this day the Bhagirathi, and the Hugli which it helps to 
form lower down, retain the sanctity of the parent stream. The 
Ganges ceases to be holy eastward from the point where the Bhagi- 
rathi breaks south. It was at this point that Holy Mother Ganga 
vouchsafed, in answer to the Sage’s prayer, to divide herself into a 
hundred channels to make sure that her purifying waters should 
reach, and cleanse from sin, the concealed ashes of the heroes. 
Those channels form her distributaries through the delta. The 
Bhagirathi, although for centuries a mere spill-stream from the 
parent Ganges, is still called the Ganges by the villagers along its 
course. 

The levels of the surrounding country show that the bed of the 
Bhagirathi must once have been many times its present size. The 
small portion of the waters of the Ganges which it continued to receive 
after the geological disruption no longer sufficed to keep open its 
former wide channel. Its bed accordingly silted up, forming islands, 
shoals, and accretions to its banks. It now discloses the last stage 
in the decay of a deltaic river. In that stage the process of silting 
up completes itself, until the stream dwindles into a series of pools 
and finally disdppears. This fate is averted from the Bhagirathi 
by engineering efforts. The vast changes which have taken place 
in the Hugli trough may be estimated from the one fact, that the 
first of its headwaters, which originally poured into it the mighty 
Ganges, is now a dying river kept alive by artificial devices. 

The other two headwaters of the Hugli bear witness to not less 
memorable vicissitudes. The second of them takes off from the 
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Ganges about forty miles eastward from the Bhagirathi. At one 
time it brought down such masses of water from the Ganges as to 
earn the name of the Terrible. But in our own days it was for 
long a deceased river; its mouth or intake from the Ganges was 
closed with mud; its course was cut into three parts by other 
streams. The country through which it flowed must once have been 
the scene of fluvial revolutions on an appalling scale. That tract is 
mow covered with a network of dead rivers; a vast swampy reticula- 
tion in some places stretching as lines of pools, in others as fertile 
green hollows. But thirteen years ago a flood once more burst open 
the mouth of the Terrible from the Ganges, and it re-expanded from 
a little cut into a broad distributary. The third of the Hugli head- 
waters has its principal offtake from the Ganges again about forty 
miles further down. It constantly shifts its point of bifurcation 
from the Ganges, moving its mouth up and down the parent river 
to a distance of ten miles. All the three headwaters of the Hugli 
dwindle to shallow streams in the cold weather. At many places a 
depth of eighteen inches cannot always be maintained by the most 
skilful engineering. But during the rains each of them pours down 
enormous floods from the Ganges to the Hugli trough. 

The Hugli, thus formed by three uncertain spill-streams of the 
Ganges from the north and east, receives no important tributary on 
its western bank above Calcutta. One channel brings down the 
torrents from the mountain fringe of the Central India plateau. 
But during three-quarters of the year this channel dwindles, in its 
upper course, to a silver thread amid expanses of sand. Formerly, 
indeed, the Hugli above Calcutta received a mighty river from the 
westward, the Damodar. About two centuries ago, however, that 
giant stream burst southward, and now enters the Hugli far below 
Calcutta. For practical purposes, therefore, the only feeders of the 
Hugli are the three spill-streams from the Ganges on the north and 
east. 

How comes it that these decaying rivers suffice to supply one 
of the great commercial waterways of the world? In the dry 
weather, writes the officer in charge of them, it is impossible, at a 
short distance below their final point of junction, ‘to tell whether 
they are opened or closed, as the proportion of water which they 
supply’ to the Hugli ‘is a mere trifle.’ Thus in 1869 two of them 
were closed, and the third only yielded a trickle of twenty cubic feet 
a second. Yet within fifty miles of their junction the Hugli has 
grown into a magnificent river, deep enough for the largest ships, 
and supplying Calcutta with twelve million gallons of water a day 
without any appreciable diminution to the navigable channel. 

This was longa mystery. The explanation is that during the 
eight dry months the Hugli is fed partly by infiltration underground, 
and partly by the tide. The delta forms a subterraneous sieve of silt, 
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through which countless rills of water percolate into the deep 
trough which the Hugli has scooped out for itself. The drainage 
from the swamps and hollow lands, finding no outlet on the surface, 
sinks into the porous alluvium. The delta thus stores up inexhaus- 
tible underground reservoirs, to feed the Hugli in the hot weather. 
There is a moving mass of waters beneath the surface of the land, 
searching out paths into the low level formed by the Hugli drain. 
This perpetual process of subterrene infiltration, together with the 
action of the tides, renders the Hugli almost independent of its head- 
waters so long as it can maintain the depth of its trough below the 
adjacent country. ‘That depth is secured by the scouring of the cur- 
rent in the rainy season. During the dry months the Hugli silts up. 
But if only its headwaters are kept from closing altogether, the floods 
from the Ganges will pour down them on the first burst of the rains, 
and again deepen the Huglitrough. The problem of engineering, 
therefore, is to save the three headwaters from being absolutely silted 
up during the dry season. 

The struggle between science and nature which the last sentence 
represents lies beyond the scope of this article. Meanwhile let us sail 
quickly up the Hugli in the cold weather, and see how man, unaided 
by science, fared in the conflict. The country round the mouth of 
the river consists of disappointing sand banks or mean mud formations, 
covered with coarse grass and barely a few inches above high-tide. 
But about thirty-five miles below Calcutta we reach a better raised 
land, bearing cocoanuts and rich crops of rice. There on the 
western side of the Hugli, but at some distance from its present 
course, and upon a muddy tributary, once flourished the Buddhist 
port of Bengal. From that port of Tamlik, the Buddhist pilgrim of 
the fifth century A.D. took shipping to Ceylon. It is now an inland 
village six miles from the Hugli channel and fifty from the sea. Its 
Buddhist princes, with their ten monasteries and one thousand monks, 
succumbed to Hindu kings of the warrior caste, who built a fortified 
palace said to cover eight syuare miles. The Hindu kings of the 
warrior caste were succeeded by a semi-aboriginal line of fishermen 
princes. As each dynasty perished, the delta buried their works 
beneath its silt. The floods now unearth Buddhist coins from the deep 
gullies which they cut during the rains ; sea-shells and fragments of 
houses occur at a depth of twenty feet. The old Buddhist port lies far 
down in the mud; of the great palace of the Hindu warrior kings 
only faint traces remain above the surface. Even the present temple, 
said to be built by the later fishermen princes, is already partly 
below ground. Its mighty foundation of logs spread out upon the 
delta, heaped with solid masonry to a height of thirty feet, and 
surmounted by a Cyclopean triple wall and dome, form a marvel of 
medizval engineering. But the massive structure, which has defied 
the floods and tidal waves of centuries, is being softly, silently, surely 
shovelled underground by the silt. 
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A little above the buried Buddhist port, but on the Hugli itself, 
we come to Falta. Once the'site of a Dutch factory, and a busy 
harbour of Dutch commerce, it formed the retreat of the English 
Council in 1756, after the Black Hole and their flight from Cal- 
cutta. It now consists of a poor hamlet and a few grassy earthworks 
mounted with guns. The Dutch factory is gone, the Dutch com- 
merce is gone; it strains the imagination to conceive that this green 
solitary place was once the last foothold of the British power in 
Bengal. I moored my barge for the night off its silent bank, and 
read the official records of those disastrous days. A consultation held 
by the fugitive Council on board the schooner ‘ Pheenix’ relates how 
their military member had written ‘a complimentary letter to the 
Nawab,’ who had done their comrades to death, ‘ complaining a little 
of the hard usage of the English Honourable Company, assuring him 
of his good intentions notwithstanding what had happened, and 
begging him in the meanwhile, till things were cleared up, that he 
would treat him at least as a friend, and give orders that our people 
might be supplied with provisions in a full and friendly manner.’ To 
such a depth of abasement had fallen the British power—that power 
to which in less than a year the field of Plassey, higher up the same 
river, was to give the mastery of Bengal. 

Swiftly sailing past Calcutta, with its fourfold tiers of great ships, 
its fortress, palaces, domes, and monuments, we come upon a series 
of five early European settlements, from sixteen to twenty-eight miles 
above the British capital. Each one of these formed the subject of 
as high hopes as Calcutta; several of them seemed to give promise 
of a greater future. Every one of them is now deserted by trade; 
not one of them could be reached by the smallest ships of modern 
commerce. The Hugli quickly deteriorates above the limits of the 
Calcutta port, and the rival European settlements higher up are as 
effectually cut off from the sea as if they were buried, like the 
Buddhist harbour, in the mud of the delia. 

The first of these settlements, sixteen miles by water above 
Calcutta, is the old Danish town of Serampur. It formed the out- 
come of a century of efforts by the Danes to establish themselves in 
Bengal. During the Napoleonic wars it was a prosperous port, 
many of our own ships sailing thence to avoid the heavy insurance 
paid by British vessels. Ships of 600 to 800 tons, the largest then 
in use, could lie off its wharfs. In the second quarter of the present 
century the silt formations of the Hugli channel rendered it inacces- 
sible to maritime commerce. The manuscript account of the settle- 
ment, drawn up with minute care when we took over the town from 
the Danes in 1845, sets forth every detail, down to the exact number 
of hand looms, burial grounds, and liquor shops. But throughout its 
seventy-seven folio pages I cou'd discover not one word indicating the 
survival of a sea-going trade. 
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On the opposite or eastern bank, a couple of miles further up, 
lay an ancient German settlement, Bankipur, the scene of an enter- 
prise on which the eyes of European statesmen were once malevolently 
fixed. No trace of it now survives ; its very name has disappeared 
from the maps, and can only be found in a chart of the last century. 
Carlyle, with picturesque inaccuracy, describes that enterprise as the 
Third Shadow Hunt of Emperor Karl the Sixth. ‘The Kaiser’s 
Imperial Ostend East India Company,’ he says, ‘which convulsed 
the diplomatic mind for seven years to come, and made Europe lurch 
from side to side in a terrific manner, proved a mere paper company, 
never sent ships, only produced diplomacies, and “ had the honour to. 
be.”’ As a matter of fact, the Company not only sent ships, but paid 
dividends, and founded settlements which stirred up the fiercest 
jealousy in India. Although sacrificed in Europe by the Emperor to 
obtain the Pragmatic Sanction in 1727, the Ostend Company went 
on with its business for many years, and became finally bankrupt in 
1784. Its settlement on the Hugli, deserted by the Vienna Court, 
was destroyed in 1733 by a Muhammadan general, whom the rival 
European traders stirred up against it. The despairing garrison and 
their brave chief, who lost an arm by a cannon-ball, little thought 
that they would appear in history as mere paper persons and diplo- 
matic shadows who had only ‘ had the honour to be.’ The European 
companies were in those days as deadly to each other as the river 
was destructive to their settlements. When Frederick the Great sent 
a later expedition, the native Viceroy of Bengal warned the other 
Europeans against the coming of the German ships. ‘God forbid 
that they should come this way!’ was the pious response of the 
President of the English Council; ‘ but should this be the case, I am 
in hopes that through your Uprightness they will be either sunk, 
broke, or destroyed.’ 

A few miles higher up the river on the western bank, the French 
settlement of Chandernagar still flies the tricolor. In the last 
century it was bombarded by English vessels of war. A great silt 
bank, which has formed outside it, would now effectually protect it 
from any such attack. A grassy slope has taken the place of the 
deep water in which the admiral’s flagship lay. Captured and re- 
captured by the British during the long wars, the settlement now 
reposes under international treaties, a trim little French town land- 
locked from maritime commerce. A couple of miles above it lies 
the decayed Dutch settlement, Chinsura ; and another mile further 
on was the ancient Portuguese emporium, Hugli town. Both of 
these were great resorts of sea-going trade before Calcutta was 
thought of. In 1632, when the Muhammadans took Hugli town 
fromthe Portuguese, and made it their own royal port of Bengal, 
they captured over three hundred ships, large and small, in the 
karbour. As one now approaches the old Dutch and Portuguese 
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settlements, a large alluvial island, covered with rank grasses and a 
few trees, divides the stream into uncertain channels, with lesser 
silt formations above and below. Noble buttressed houses and 
remains of the river wall still line the banks of the land-locked 
harbours. Then the marvellous new railway bridge seems to cross 
the sky, its three cantilever spans high up in the air above the river, 
with native boats crawling like flies underneath. Beyond rise the tower 
and belfry of the Portuguese monastery of Bandel, the oldest house 
of Christian worship in Bengal, built originally in 1599. The Virgin 
in a bright blue robe, with the Infant in her arms, and a garland of 
fresh rosemaries round her neck, stands out aloft under a canopy. 
Two lamps ever lit by her side served as beacons during centuries 
to the European ships which can never again ascend the river. They 
now guide the native boatmen for miles down the decaying channels. 

From this point upwards, the Hugli river is a mere record of 
ruin. An expanse of shallows spreads out among silt formations, 
stake-nets, and mud. Oval-bottomed country boats, with high 
painted sterns, bulging bellies, and enormous brown square sails, 
make their way up and down with the tide. But the distant high 
banks, crowned by venerable trees, and now separated from the water 
by emerald-green flats, prove that a great and powerful river once 
flowed past them. For some miles the channel forms the dwindled 
remains of an ancient lake. Old names, such as the Sea of Delight, 
now solid land, bear witness to a time when it received the inflow of 
rivers long dead or in decay. From this mighty mass of waters one 
arm reached the sea south-eastward, by the present Hugli trough ; 
another, and once larger, branch, known as the Saraswati, or Goddess 
of Flowing Speech, broke off to the south-west. At their point of 
bifurcation stands Tribeni, a very ancient place of pilgrimage. But 
the larger western branch, or Goddess of Speech, is now a silent and 
dead river, running for miles as a green broad hollow through the 
country, withatidal ditch which youcan jump across inthe dry weather. 

Yet on this dead western branch flourished the royal port of 
Bengal from a prehistoric age till the time of the Portuguese. Its 
name, Satgaon, refers its origin to the Seven Sages of Hindu mytho- 
logy, and the map of 1540 A.D. marks its river as a large channel. 
Purchas in the beginning of the next century describes it as ‘a reason- 
able fair citie for a citie of the Moores, abounding with all things.’ 
Foreign trade sharpened the wits of the townsmen, and a Bengali 
proverb still makes ‘a man of Satgaon’ synonymous with a shrewd 
fellow. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries its river silted 
up, and the royal port of Bengal was transferred to Hugli town. I 
walked a few miles along the broad depression where once the river 
had flowed, and searched for the ancient city. I found only a region 
of mounds covered with countless fragments of fine bricks, buried 
under thickets of thorn and stunted palms. I asked a poor nomadic 
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family of sugar-makers, who were boiling down the date juice into 
syrup in earthen: pots under a tree, ‘Where was the fort?’ They 
pointed to the jungle around. I asked, ‘ Where was the harbour?’ 
For a time they could not comprehend what I wanted. At length the 
father took me to a dank hollow, and said that some years ago the 
floods, in the rainy season, had there washed out the timbers of a 
sea-going ship from deep under the ground. 

What caused this ruin? I have said that although the Hugli 
now receives no important affluent on its western bank, yet at one 
time a great tributary flowed into it from that side. This was the 
Damodar, which brings down the drainage of the western plains and’ 
highlands of Lower Bengal. It originally entered the Hugli a few 
miles above the Saraswati branch on which lay the royal port. But 
between 1500 and 1800 4.D. its floods gradually worked a more direct 
passage for themselves to the south. Instead of entering the Hugli 
about thirty-five miles above Calcutta, it now enters the Hugli 
nearly thirty-five miles below Calcutta. The Hugli trough, therefore, 
no longer receives its old copious water-supply throughout the inter- 
mediate seventy miles. Its bed accordingly silted up, and certain 
old branches or off-takes from it, like the one on which lay the royal 
Muhammadan port of Bengal, have died away. This great fluvial 
revolution, after preparing itself during three centuries, ended in 
fifty years of terrible catastrophes. Theancient mouth of the Damo- 
dar into the Hugli above Calcutta had almost completely closed up 
while the inundations had not yet opened to a sufficient width the 
new channel to the south. In 1770, for example, the Damodar floods, 
struggling to find a passage, destroyed the chief town of that part of 
Bengal. During many years our officers anxiously considered whether 
it was possible to reopen by artificial means its old exit into the Hugli. 
‘ Picture to yourself,’ writes a Calcutta journal of its flood in 1823, 
‘a flat country completely under water, running with a force ap- 
parently irresistible, and carrying with it dead bodies, roofs of houses, 
palanquins, and wreck of every description.’ 

Proceeding upwards from the old mouth of the Damodar, the 
Hugli abandons itself to every wild form of fluvial caprice. At 
places a deep cut; at others a shallow expanse of water, in the 
middle of which the fishermen wade with their hand-nets; or a mean 
new channel, with old lakes and swamps which mark its former bed, 
but which are now separated from it by high sandy ridges. Nadiya, 
the old Hindu ‘capital, stands at the junction of its two upper 
head-waters, about sixty-five miles above Calcutta. We reach the 
ancient city through a river chaos, emerging at length upon a well- 
marked channel below the junction. It was from Nadiya that the 
last Hindu King of Bengal, on the approach of the Muhammadan 
invader in 1203, fled from his palace in the middle of dinner, as the 
stery runs, with his sandals snatched up in his hand. It was at 
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Nadiya that the deity was incarnated in the fifteenth century a.D. in 
the great Hindu reformer, the Luther of Bengal. At Nadiya the 
Sanskrit colleges, since the dawn of history, have taught their 
abstruse philosophy to colonies of students, who calmly pursued the 
life of a learner from boyhood to white-haired old age. 

I landed with feelings of reverence at this ancient Oxford of 
India. A fat benevolent abbot paused in fingering his beads to 
salute me from the verandah of a Hindu monastery. I asked him for 
the birthplace of the divine founder of his faith. The true site, he 
said, was now covered by the river. The Hugli had first cut the 
sacred city in two, then twisted right round the town, leaving any- 
thing that remained of the original capital on the opposite bank. 
Whatever the water had gone over, it had buried beneath its silt. I 
had with me the Sanskrit chronicle of the present line of Nadiya 
Rajas. It begins with the arrival of their ancestor, one of the first 
five eponymous Brahman immigrants into Bengal, according to its 
chronology, in the eleventh century 4.D. It brings down their 
annals from father to son to the great Raja of the eighteenth 
century, Clive’s friend, who received twelve cannons as a trophy from 
Plassey. So splendid were the charities of this Indian scholar- 
prince, that it became a proverb that any man of the priestly caste 
in Bengal who had not received a gift from him could be no true 
Brahman. The Rajas Jong ago ceased to reside in a city which 
had become a mere prey to the river. Nadiya is now a collection 
of peasants’ huts, grain shops, mud colleges, and crumbling Hindu 
monasteries, cut up by gullies and hollows. A few native magnates 
still have houses in the holy city. The only objects that struck me 
in its narrow lanes were the bands of yellow-robed pilgrims on their 
way to bathe in the river; two stately sacred bulls who paced about 
in well-fed complacency; and the village idiot, swollen with 
monastic rice, listlessly flapping the flies with a palm-leuf as he lay 
in the sun. 

Above Nadiya, where its two upper headwaters unite, the Hugli 
loses its distinctive name. We thread our way up its chief confluent, 
the Bhagirathi, amid spurs and training works and many engineering 
devices: now following the channel across a wilderness of glistening 
sand, now sticking for an hour in the mud, although our barge and 
flat-bottomed steamer only draw twenty inches of water. Inaregion 
of wickerwork dams and interwoven stakes for keeping the river 
open, we reach the field of Plassey, on which in 1757 Clive won 
Bengal. After trudging about with the village watchman, trying to 
make out a plan of the battle, I rested at noon under a noble pipal 
tree. Among its bare and multitudinous roots, heaps of tiny earthen- 
ware horses, with toy flags of talc and tinsel, are piled up in memory 
of the Muhammadan generals who fell in the fight. The venerable 
tree has become a place of pilgrimage for both Musulmans and 
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Hindus. The custodian is a Muhammadan, but two of the little 
shrines are tipped with red paint in honour of the Hindu goddess 
Kali. At the yearly festival of the fallen warriors, miraculous cures 
are wrought on pilgrims of both faiths. 

I whiled away the midday heat with a copy of Clive’s manuscript 
despatch to the Secret Committee. His account of the battle is very 
brief. Finding the enemy coming on in overwhelming force at day- 
break, he lay with his handful of troops securely ‘lodged ina large 
grove, surrounded with good mud banks.’ His only hope was in a 
night attack. But at noon, when his assailants had drawn back into 
their camp, doubtless for their midday meal, Clive made a rush on™ 
one or two of their advanced positions, from which their French 
gunners had somewhat annoyed him. Encouraged by his momentary 
success, and amid a confusion caused by the fall of several of the 
Nawab’s chief officers, he again sprang forward on an angle of the 
enemy’s entrenchments. A panic suddenly swept across the un- 
wieldy encampment, probably surprised over its cooking-pots, and the 
battle was a six miles’ pursuit of the wildly flying masses. 

A semicircle of peasants gathered round me, ready with conflict- 
ing answers to any questions that occurred as I read. Fifty years 
after the battle of Plassey the river had completely eaten away the 
field on which it was fought. ‘ Every trace is obliterated,’ wrote a 
traveller in 1801, ‘and a few miserable huts overhanging the water 
are the only remains of the celebrated Plassey.’ Ina later caprice 
the river deserted the bank, which it had thus cut away, and made 
a plunge to the opposite or western side. The still water which it 
left on the eastern bank soon covered with deep silt the site of 
the battlefield that it had once engulfed. Acres of new alluvial 
formations, meadows, slopes, and green flats gently declining to the 
river, take the place of Clive’s mango grove and the Nawab’s en- 
campment. The wandering priest, who served the shrines under 
the tree, presented me with an old-fashioned leaden bullet which he 
said a late flood had laid bare. 

Some distance above Plassey lies Murshidabad, once the Mu- 
hummadan metroplis of Lower Bengal, now the last city on the 
river of ruined capitals. Here, too, the decay of the channel would 
have sufficed to destroy its old trade. But a swifter agent of change 
wrought the ruin of Murshidabad. The cannon of Plassey sounded 
its doom. The present Nawab, a courteous, sad-eyed representative 
of the Muhammadan Viceroys from whom we took over Bengal, kindly 
lent me one of his empty palaces. The two Englishmen whom His 
Highness most earnestly inquired after were the Prince of Wales and 
Mr. Roberts, jun. Indeed he was goed enough’ to show me some 
pretty fancy strokes which he had learned from the champion billiard- 
player. Next evening I looked down from the tower of the great 
mosque on a green stretch of woodland, which Clive described as a 
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city as large and populous as London. The palaces of the nobles had 
given place to brick houses; the brick houses to mud cottages; the 
mud cottages to mat huts; the mat huts to straw hovels. A poor 
and struggling population was invisible somewhere around me, but 
in dwellings so mean as to be buried under the palms and brushwood. 
A wreck of a city with bazaars and streets was there. Yet, looking 
down from the tower, scarce a building, save the Nawab’s palace, 
rose above the surface of the jungle. 

Of all the cities and capitals that man has built upon the Hugli, 
only one can now be reached by sea-going ships. The sole survival 
is Caleutta. The long story of ruin compels us to ask whether the 
same fate hangs over the capital of British India. Above Calcutta, 
the headwaters of the Hugli still silt up, and are essentially decaying 
rivers. Below Calcutta, the present channel of the Damodar enters 
the Hugli at so acute an angle that it has thrown up the James and 
Mary Sands, the most dangerous river-shoal known to navigation. 
The combined discharges of the Damodar and Rupnarayan rivers join 
the Hugli, close to each from the same bank. Their intrusive mass of 
water arrests the flow of the Hugli current, and so causes it to deposit 
its silt, thus forming the James and Mary. In 1854 a committee of 
experts reported by a majority that, while modern ships required a 
greater depth of water, the Hugli channels had deteriorated, and that 
their deterioration would under existing conditions go on. The 
capital of British India was brought face to face with the question 
whether it would succumb, as every previous capital on the river had 
succumbed, to the forces of nature, or whether it would fight them. In 
1793 a similar question had arisen in regard to a project for reopening 
the old mouth of the Damodar above Calcutta. In the last century 
the Government decided, and with its then meagre resources of en- 
gineering wisely decided, not to fight nature. In the present century 
the Government has decided, and with the enlarged resources of 
modern engineering has wisely decided, to take up the gage of battle. 

It is one of the most marvellous struggles between science and 
nature which the world has ever seen. In this article I have 
had to exhibit man as beaten at every point; on another oppor- 
tunity I may perhaps present the new aspects of the conflict. 
4)n the one side nature is the stronger; on the other side science is 
more intelligent. It is a war between brute force and human 
strategy, carried on not by mere isolated fights, but by perennial 
campaigns spread over wide territories. Science finds that although 
she cannot control nature, yet that she can outwit and circumvent 
her. As regards the headwaters above Calcutta, it is not possible 
to coerce the spill-streams of the Ganges, but it is possible to coax 
and train them along the desired channels. As regards the Hugli 
below Calcutta, all that can be effected by vigilance in watching 
the shoals and by skill in evading them is accomplished. The 
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deterioration of the channels seems for the time to be arrested. But 
Calcutta has deliberately faced the fact that the forces of tropical 
nature may any year overwhelm and wreck the delicate contrivances 
of man. She has, therefore, thrown out two advanced works in the 
form of railways towards the coast. One of these railways taps the 
Hugli where it expands into an estuary below the perilous James and 
Mary shoal. The other runs south-east to a new and deep river, the 
Matla. Calcutta now sits calmly, although with no false sense of 
security, in her state of siege; fighting for her ancient waterway to 
the last, but provided with alternative routes from the sea, even if 
the Hugli should perish. Sedet wternwmque sedebit. 


W. W. Hunter. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HOME RULE IN NORWAY. 


NATIONALISM is exercising at once a centripetal and a centrifugal 
effect on the States of Europe. It has been building up Germany 
and Italy, and at the same time breaking up Turkey, undermining 
Austro-Hungary, and threatening the integrity of the British Empire. 
If these States are to be held together, their politicians cannot do 
better than consult experience, in order to judge whether the rigid 
and thorough application of the principles of popular government, or 
the maintenance and strengthening of the powers appertaining to the 
Crown, is most likely to lead to the desired result. For, as far as 
politics are not an art, but a science, they consist in an application 
of the lessons of history. Were it only easier to take into account 
the modifications of human nature produced by climate, soil, cireum- 
stances, religion, customs, institutions, &c., we might indeed hope 
in course of time to derive from experience positive laws for dealing 
with every knotty political and social question. 

Both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville have shown their appre- 
ciation of tiiis fact by appealing to contemporary events for a con- 
firmation of the policy they recommend. The former statesman 
declared at Derby that Home Rule was ‘ causing Norway and Sweden 
to grow up together into one compact united kingdom, under the 
influence of free local government—a method approved by practical 
political experience throughout the world.’'! Lord Granville at 
Hanley (7th of November) also quoted history as bearing out his 
proposition that office confers a sense of duty and responsibility on 
leaders of a popular party, and the necessary wisdom for governing 
their country. 

Now I believe that it we examine things closely we shall arrive at 
very different conclusions. We shall be inclined to think that the 
predominance granted by the constitution of Norway to a class par- 
ticularly subject to the influence of demagogues, joined to the reck- 
lessness of the popular leaders, has caused incalculable evil; that it 
has prevented two nations of the-same race and religion, inhabiting 
the same peninsula, and closely related as regards language and cus- 
toms, from gradually coalescing into one nation, as the political 


1 Tam quoting from the Standard of the 21st of October 1887. 
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security and the economical progress of both seem imperatively to 
demand. We shall see that after seventy-three yeats Of Home Rule 
the burning question of the day is separation or incorporation, repeal 
of the union or limitation of Home Rule. We shall see that, if 
Mr. Sverdrup, the Norwegian Mr. Parnell, has, since he became 
minister, acquired some sense of responsibility, he has in a propor- 
tional measure lost influence over a party whose idol and dictator he 
was, but which is now gradually abandoning him for more thorough- 
going and uncompromising leaders, such as Steen and Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. We shall see on one side a monarchy of a thousand years’ 
growth and with an aristocratic constitution, a country which has 
enjoyed a steady and regular development and is proud of its his- 
torical traditions, and on the other side the former dependency of an 
absolute monarchy, too rapidly transformed into an independent 
State, and endowed with popular government. We shall perceive 
that the union of two such nations cannot be converted into unison 
unless the institutions of both countriesare rendered somewhat similar. 
Each is called upon to go a certain distance to meet the other, both 
ought to renounce what is extreme and one-sided in the character 
of their institutions, both should be willing to sacrifice for the com- 
mon weal some special interests of their own, some favourite notions. 
But we shall find that reasonable concessions have always come from 
Sweden, where the educated classes still predominate, and from the 
Crown—never from the Norwegian peasantry and their ambitious 
leaders. With every sacrifice of royal prerogative, with every con- 
cession made by the sister country, the arrogance and discontent of 
the Norwegian Nationalists, and their tendency towards republicanism 
and separation, have increased. 

Home Rule in Norway originated in the same year as the union 
with Sweden, in 1814. Russia, having definitively torn Finland from 
Sweden in 1809 and being desirous of regaining Sweden’s friendship, 
promised by the treaty of St. Petersburg, on the 5th of April 1812, 
to help her towards the acquisition of Norway, as a compensation for 
the loss of the eastern province. Sweden in consequence joined the 
European powers in the great war of 1813, and turning against 
Napoleon’s ally, the King of Denmark, forced him to renounce his 
rights to Norway, and to cede it by the treaty of Kiel, on the 14th of 
January 1814. Finding the Norwegians disinclined to accept this 
change of masters, Prince Christian of Denmark declared himself 
Regent ; he then was, on the 19th of May 1814, proclaimed King of 
Norway by a national assembly, which had two days previously 
adopted a democratic constitution. This constitution—in great part 
the work of a certain Falsen—was fashioned after the French consti- 
tution of 1791 and the Spanish one of 1812, and has long enjoyed 
the reputation of being the model of a thoroughly popular constitu- 
tion. Radicals have, in fact, declared the Norwegian monarchy to be 
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the best of republics. After the defeat of Napoleon Sweden was 
backed by all the great powers in its pretensions on Norway, so 
that King Christian saw no alternative but abdication ; whereupon 
the Norwegian Diet, on the 4th of November 1814, unanimously 
granted the crown of Norway to King Charles the Thirteenth of 
Sweden, after the Crown Prince (Bernadotte) had in the King’s name 
agreed to accept the Eidsvold constitution. With Home Rule on a 
broad foundation, with such wise and popular monarchs as King 
Charles the Fourteenth, Oskar the First, Charles the Fifteenth, and 
Oskar the Second, it might reasonably have been expected that the 
Norwegians would be content, and that the union would flourish. 
It was certainly not unnatural to surmise that, having secured all 
that the advanced Liberal doctrine of the age deemed essential, the 
majority of the nation would turn Conservative, in order to assure the 
stability of the institutions it had coveted and obtained. But, instead 
of leading to content and loyalty, the victory of the popular cause led 
to the creation of a party aiming at the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the repeal of the union. 

The fact is that parties and masses are not a whit more reason- 
able than the whimsical child whose pettishness by no means passes 
away when some tremendous grievance is removed, or when its 
‘only wish’ has been fulfilled. Were reason the lodestar of children, 
women and masses, parents, husbands, and statesmen would be liable 
to fewer disappointments ; but unfortunately greed and selfishness 
ure constitutional faults which do not easily vanish, a part of human 
nature—tamen usque recuiivens! How easily do political parties 
overshoot the mark, and endanger the good results of their labours by 
driving their theories beyond all reasonable bounds ! 

Like the English Liberals in 1885, the Norwegians had some 
difficulty in finding a cry stirring enough to rouse the population 
and to give life and zeal to an opposition. But no sooner did the 
government come forward with a plan for making the union between 
the two countries a reality, for working it into shape and gradually 
welding the two nations into one, than the Radicals raised an alarm 
as if the liberties of the country were in jeopardy, as if Sweden were 
aiming at the destruction of Norway’s independence. The peasants’ 
antipathy to the aristocratic institutions prevailing up to 1865 in 
Sweden came to the agitators’ aid, and when a bill they had brought 
in (1815) for abolishing all titles of nobility was disapproved of by 
the Crown, after being carried in the Storthing or Diet, the first 
trial of strength came on. Twice the bill was passed by the 
Assembly and vetoed by the King, until, being passed a third time in 
1821, it became law according to the constitution, which in general 
allows the Crown only a suspensive veto, restricting the use of an abso- 
lute veto to changes in the fundamental laws of the country. From 
1821 to 1830 the Crown never neglected renewing its proposals for 
drawing the bonds of union between the two kingdoms closer, and 
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the Diet was civil enough to transmit these proposals to committees, 

from which they never again emerged. But the wave of political 

excitement which passed over Europe after the overthrow of the 

Bourbon monarchy in 1830 did not fail to affect Norway. The oppo- 

sition grew stronger and bolder, and in 1836 the proposals of the 

Crown were not referred to a committee, but rejected by a unani- 

mous vote. The government retorted by closing the session, but 
when the Diet gave signs of an intention to impeach Mr. Léven- 

skjold, the minister of state, it was considered prudent to allay the 

storm and to adopt a conciliatory tone. The King went so far as to 

allow Norwegian vessels to fly a flag of their own, and soon regained - 
his popularity. No sooner, however, did he return to the charge, 

than his proposals for improving the constitution were again thrown 

out (1839). We shall have to take note of the fact that one of 
these measures was intended to give the members of the Council of 
State (Cabinet) a seat and a vote in the Diet, from which they had 

been, curiously enough, excluded by the constitution. 

In 1844 the crown devolved upon Marshal Bernadotte’s son, 
King Oskar the First, who tried his best to please the whims of 
his Norwegian subjects. Their feelings having been hurt by his 
calling himself King of Sweden and Norway, he agreed to adopt 
during his residence in the latter country the title King of Nor- 
way and Sweden, and made further concessions respecting the use of 
a Norwegian flag and coat of arms. Both he and the Crown Prince, 
who later mounted the throne as Charles the Fifteenth, enjoyed 
such popularity, that on the strength of it the government 
ventured once more in 1857 to urge some improvements in the 
organisation of the Union. And the Diet really yielded so far as to 
appoint three committees, the first for fixing the proportion in which 
each of the two kingdoms was to contribute to their common 
defence ; the second for regulating matters of navigation and com- 
mercial intercourse ; the third for according validity in both countries 
to judicial sentences pronounced in one of them. These items are 
sufficient to show how entirely the interests of the union had been 
neglected since 1814; the very foundations of a national union had 
still to be laid. When the session closed the first point had not 
been discussed, and the measures proposed ou the second and third 
had been rejected. The ensuing Diet proceeded to aggressive 
tactics; discovering that the constitution erhpowered the King to 
appoint a Swede to be lord lieutenant of Norway in his absence, it 
voted in 1859 for the abolition of this privilege. This vote gave 
great offence in Sweden and did not obtain the royal sanction before 
the year 1872. In the meantime the Nationalists had been obliged 
to take account of the vital interests of their country so far as to 
pass bills concerning the defence of Norway and its trade with 
Sweden. After the reform of the Swedish Diet, in 1865, the feeling 
between the two countries improved a little, and it was arranged 
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that their subjects should mutually be at liberty to settle and carry 
on their trade in the sister country. More than fifty years had thus 
elapsed since the union before Norway’s consent to so elementary a 
measure could be obtained. 

At this period Johan Sverdrup, manager of a bank, started a 
plan of campaign with the view of establishing the supremacy of 
the Diet by abolition of the royal veto. The object being to try 
conclusions with the Crown, it mattered little on what question the 
conflict arose. It sufficed to bring in a bill which the Crown was 
sure not to sanction, to pass it thrice, then to exact its publication 
as part of the constitution, and, in case of the government’s refusal, 
to impeach and condemn the ministers. If the Crown carried out 
the sentence against its own state councillors, the power of the 
royal veto was practically destroyed; if the King did not yield, the 
people must be drilled and armed so as to defend the rights of par- 
liament and assert the independence of the nation. The constitu- 
tional clause excluding the state councillors (ministers) from the 
sittings of the Diet was chosen as bone of contention. Having 
proved inconvenient for the management of public business, the 
Crown had, as we have seen, repeatedly attempted to alter it; but 
the Radicals insisted on retaining the provision, and in 1860 
Sverdrup himself declared that its abolition would strengthen the 
government. Now the astute party leader discovered that an altera- 
tion might be proposed so humiliating to ministers that they would 
never accept it. The ministers were not to have a seat and a vote, 
but they were to be allowed to participate in the public sittings of 
the Storthing and of its two sections; as toa minister’s admittance to 
the secret sittings of these assemblies, it was entirely to depend on 
the pleasure of the Diet or its committees. In this form the bill was 
adopted in 1872, and carried again in 1874, 1877, and 1880 bya 
majority of two-thirds. On the look-out for a compromise, the 
government brought in a counter proposal in 1874, admitting the 
presence of ministers in parliament, but at the same time claiming 
a recognition of the royal power to dissolve the Diet, the granting of 
pensions to ministers, and the passing of a few other measures. 
This bill was rejected in 1877, and thus the King had in 1880 to 
decide between yielding and distinctly asserting his right of veto. 
He chose the latter course on the 29th of May, and on the 9th of 
June the Diet replied'by declaring that the bill, having been thrice 
carried, formed a part of the constitution, and by requesting the 
government to publish it as a law of the realm. On the 15th of 
June the Government announced that the bill of the 17th of March 
1880 never having received the King’s sanction was not a law of the 
realm, and would therefore not be published as such. Much as the 
Radicals wished to proceed to an immediate impeachment of the 
Cabinet, they thought it more prudent to delay the arraignment 
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till they had made sure of the judges. Now the court before which 
minister Selmer and his colleagues were to answer for their con- 
duct had to consist of the High Court of Justice and the members 
of the Lagthing, a kind of grand committee or second order of the 
House. In their present composition neither of these bodies in- 
spired the Radicals with great confidence. The eleven judges of the 
High Court could fairly be expected to interpret the constitution as 
according the Crown an absolute veto on constitutional bills, and the 
twenty-nine members of the Lagthing were not all to be reckoned 
upon. It was therefore decided to await the next elections, and in 
the meantime to pass a bill reducing the number of the members 
of the High Court of Justice to nine. King Oskar closed the 
Storthing in July 1882 with a speech announcing his determination 
never to assent to a change in the constitution which would rob 
the Crown of its most important rights. A fierce agitation spread 
over the country; Bjérnson, the poet, declared that if royalty 
would not give up its veto, the people were prepared to give up 
royalty. ‘It is better,’ he said, ‘for Norway to count for itself 
than tobe No. 2 ina union.’ The moderate Liberals made common 
cause with the constitutional party (the Conservatives), and they 
succeeded in obtaining as many as 28,411 votes against 42,881 
Radical ones. Nevertheless, the opposition secured 832 seats out of 
114 in the newStorthing, and was able to elect all its most intransigent 
members into the Lagthing. A committee of nine was appointed 
to draw up the impeachment; three of these protested against the 
whole proceeding ; they pointed out that royal authority, far from 
being an antithesis to the people and to popular will, was an indis- 
pensable safeguard for the minority of the nation against an other- 
wise autocratic majority ; that it formed a most useful balance to a 
popular assembly consisting of only one chamber; that it was not 
the ministry that had infringed the constitution, but the Radical 
opposition, by leading the legislature to overstep its limits and to 
encroach on the rights of the executive. 

On the 30th of March 1883 the indictment was drawn up; it 
was adopted by the Odelsthing on the 23rd of April with fifty-three 
votes against thirty-two, and on the 18th of May the court met, 
numbering among its thirty-eight members no less than twenty-four 
deputies who had originally voted for the impeachment. The Times 
not inappropriately nicknamed it the Court of Criminal Injustice. 
The counsel for the defence called upon these twenty-four members 
to state whether they felt able to judge of the question with the 
requisite impartiality, but the court declared by a vote of thirty to 
eight that all its members were fully qualified to act as judges. 

2 At the opening of the Storthing, which is nominated for three years, it elects a 


quarter of its members into the Lagthing; the remaining members form the Odels- 
thing, and the business of the House is divided between both. 
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Later on, however, twelve were rejected by the accused, and so the 
court finally consisted of twenty-six members, viz. nine judges of 
the Supreme Court and seventeen deputies to the Diet. On the 7th 
of August 1883 the proceedings against minister Selmer commenced, 
and terminated on the 27th of February 1884. He was sentenced 
to forfeit his office and to pay costs to the amount of 18,225 crowns. 
A similar sentence was passed on minister Kjerulf; six other state 
councillors were deposed, and only three came off with a heavy fine, 
without forfeiture of their position. On the 29th of March the trial 
was over. 

The argumentation on both sides was very ingenious, but far too 
complicated to be dealt with in these pages. The juridical faculty 
of the University of Christiania, and such well-known foreign jurists 
as Professors Bluntschli and Maurer, have pronounced in favour of 
the Crown, and the same can in fact be said of the Diet itself and of 
the Radical leaders. An address of the Storthing to the King in 
1824 admits the absolute veto; Steen, the Norwegian Mr. Healy, is 
proved to have done so in 1880, and Mr. Sverdrup has spoken in a 
similar strain in 1863 and 1869. As to a second subject for which 
the State Council was called to account, viz. the refusal of govern- 
ment to pay to certain rifle clubs sums voted for them by the Diet, 
the conduct of the Cabinet appears to have been in accordance with 
general constitutional principles, especially with those prevailing in 
England, and also with § 82 of the Norwegian constitution. Besides, 
it was no secret that the volunteers were to form a body of troops 
obedient to the Diet—the nucleus of a future rebellion. Though 
the King accepted the resignation of the ministry, and appointed Mr. 
Schweigaard minister of state, he energetically repudiated (11th of 
March 1884) the Diet’s attack on his ‘ unlimited right to accord or 
to withhold his sanction to any change in the constitution of Norway 
or Sweden—one of the most essential guarantees of the union.’ 
The Swedish ministry amplified this solemn declaration by adding 
that the whole of the armed forces of Norway as well as of Sweden 
must be under the King’s sole command and authority. 

In Sweden many people were of opinion that the King ought 
rather to have laid down the Norwegian crown than to have allowed 
the execution of so unjust a sentence. So much is certain, that if 
the. King fancied he would by his compliance assuage the anti- 
unionist and republican agitation, he was mistaken. Conciliation 
was interpreted as weakness by the opposition, and Selmer’s successor 
found it impossible to govern. The Right refusing to accept the 
reins of government, and the Centre finding itself incapable to 
construct a cabinet, the King was obliged (26th of June 1884) to 
charge Mr. Sverdrup with the formation of a ministry, of which one 
half are Radicals, one half Liberals. The extreme Radicais have 
lately been attempting to overthrow this ministry, and though the 
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King has for the moment succeeded in patching up the quarrel in 
the Cabinet and in keeping Mr. Sverdrup in office, it is evident that 
a crisis is fast approaching. As the constitution prescribes new elec- 
tions every three years, they will have to take place in a month or two. 
We shall then see which line Mr. Sverdrup is ready definitively to 
adopt. Will he go over to the extreme Nationalists, who insist on 
having a Norwegian foreign secretary? Will he side with the 
Moderates, who will be satisfied with the Austro-Hungarian plan of 
ene minister of foreign affairs responsible to delegations from both 
parliaments? Or will he adhere to the programme of what seems 
to be the bulk of the Radical party, viz. to insist on the two follow- - 
ing demands: (1) that the administration of the foreign affairs of the 
two kingdoms be no longer left in the hands of one minister, but be 
confided to a board consisting of three Swedish and three Norwegian 
members, presided over by the King; (2) that the article of the 
constitution allowing the King to appoint his eldest son viceroy of 
Norway be abolished.—Conciliation has evidently not won the hearts 
of Home Rulers in Norway; their pretensions to-day are so exagge- 
rated and unreasonable, that we must suspect Separation and the 
establishment of a republic to be the real aims of the present 
campaign. 

Mr. Sverdrup seems to prove the truth of the German proverb: 
Amt gibt Verstand (office confers understanding), for he is believed 
to recognise the folly of Radical insatiability and the mischief that 
would result were Norway to insist on measures which Sweden 
thinks it impossible to accept. He knows that Norway’s interests 
would suffer most in case of a rupture of the union. Since the 
great States of Europe have adopted the creed of protectionism, and 
are more and more excluding the produce of other countries, the 
industries of Norway would be seriously imperilled by losing their 
mart in Sweden, as they would in case of separation. It is this 
consideration which caused the Norwegian Diet in its last session to 
accept almost unanimously the revised Customs Union with Sweden, 
uotwithstanding that the alterations were mostly in favour of 
Sweden. It is this appreciation of the economical advantages ac- 
cruing from the union which caused the last anniversary of its 
creation to be celebrated in a number of Norwegian towns on the 
Ath of November 1887. The constitutional party would not have 
ventured on this demonstration unless they were aware that a 
revulsion of popular feeling is taking place, and that many Nation- 
alists are abandoning their leaders. A split in the ranks is visible, 
the moderate Radicals rallying around Mr. Sverdrup, and the 
ultra-democrats having chosen Messrs. Steen and Bjornson as their 
chiefs. At the same time the Unionist Liberals are leaning over to 
the Conservatives, and optimists believe that a period is approach- 
ing when both unionist sections combined may, for the first time 
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in Norwegian constitutional history, triumph over those theoretical 
politicians who discredit and ruin popular government by incessantly 
dinning their doctrines of man’s rights and freedom and equality 
into the ears of a multitude which, of all classes of the community, 
has the least notion of a citizen’s duties and the greatest disregard 
for the interests of other classes. It is in the lower strata of the 
agricultural population that the extreme section of the democratic 
party is now seeking for the support which the well-to-do peasantry 
has hitherto been misguided enough to grant them, but which it is 
beginning to withdraw. 

But while the Norwegian Nationalists are going ahead on the 
road leading to republicanism and separation, and unconsciously 
paving the way for Socialism and Communism, the educated classes 
in Sweden are becoming seriously impatient of an agitation which is 
beginning to affect the population of the sister country. Imitating 
their Norwegian brethren, the Swedish peasants are claiming pre- 
eminence for their special interests and trying to introduce corn 
laws for their enrichment. The unionists in Sweden are annoyed at 
the Norwegian Diet’s reluctance to organise the union on a solid 
and rational foundation, manifested by its refusing the Swedish 
proposals in 1867 and 1871, by its rejecting a system of common 
coinage in 1873, and only agreeing to it in 1875 after Denmark had 
accepted it, and by its objection to almost every measure calculated 
to improve the defences of the kingdom (e.g. 1873 and 1876). 
They perceive, what is indeed clear enough, that, if the Norwegian 
Diet assumes the right of altering the constitution of the country 
without the King’s sanction, it may any day repeal the union by 
abolishing the respective article of the constitution. Some go so 
far as to maintain that the Norwegians having broken the compact 
of the 4th of November 1814, Sweden would be justified in proceed- 
ing to the annexation of Norway—a kingdom which was formally 
ceded to Sweden on the 14th of January 1814, before any assembly 
met at Eidsvold to elaborate a constitution and to elect Prince 
Christian of Denmark ruler. Nobody can deny that the union, as 
it stands at present, leads to endless conflicts; that, instead of 
uniting the two nations, it separates them; and that, as repeal 
would be injurious, if not fatal, to the interests of Norway and 
Sweden, it ought to be replaced by a union of stronger build, of 
more perfect mechanism. 

Now what lessons can we learn from the history of this Union ? 
No double ownership in land, no conflict between two opposing 
creeds, no hatred between two different races has complicated the 
Norwegian problem; no excess of population, no succession of bad 
harvests has rendered the agricultural depression exceptionally 
severe ; no laws in foreign garb have excited the displeasure of a 
nation; neither have Norwegian interests been damaged, nor has 
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Norwegian Home Rule been threatened by the ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, or ill-will of foreign statesmen and parliaments; no harm has 
been done by incessant change in the methods of administration or 
in the persons charged with the government. There are no recollec- 
tions of past cruelties and wrongs, of rebellions or massacres, to 
embitter the relations of two consanguineous nations; for the 
memory of ancient combats has faded away long ago. The wearers 
of the crown have not been neglectful of their duty to visit Norway 
and to reside in Christiania; they have enjoyed special gifts for 
ruling, and have taken great pains to make themselves popular, and 
their ministers have always been Norwegians. In fact, the people . 
have not a single practical grievance worth speaking of ; none that 
will for a moment compare with grievances such as the people in 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Spain, Germany, or Austria- 
Hungary could not unjustly complain of. Even in Great Britain, 
Switzerland, or Sweden, more things could be mentioned which call 
for a remedy than in Norway. 

How then is the uncompromising opposition, which bears great 
resemblance to a revolutionary movement, to be accounted for? By 
poverty and famine? Not in the least. By the prevalence of 
Socialism or a tendency to anarchy? Far from it. Those among 
the unmoneyed classes who are dissatisfied with the present condi- 
tion of society, and wish to alter it to their own advantage, are no 
doubt secretly delighted at the infatuation of the peasants who are 
undermining law and order; but, having as yet no voice at the 
polling booths, they are innocent of the plan of campaign. 

Let us see whether the great sage of antiquity will help us to 
solve the riddle—that wonderful man of wellnigh universal know- 
ledge who amongst others studied the history and constitution of 
150 different States. Well, Aristotle came to the conclusion that 
the government most conducive to the general welfare of all citizens 
and least exposed to subversion would exist in a State where the 
middle class was stronger than either the highest or the lowest class, 
and, if possible, more influential and numerous than both combined. 
Now this is exactly the case in Norway ; the peasant proprietors own 
seventy-six seats in the governing assembly against thirty-eight 
held by the towns. But during seventy-three years this middle 
class has done very little indeed for the good of the State and paid 
but a trifling attention to the wants and interests of other classes. 
It has concentrated all its efforts on increasing its power and on 
crushing the chief protector of the minority, the Crown. Untila 
short time ago the representatives of the well-to-do peasantry all 
voted on the Radical side. Lately six of them have fallen off in 
consequence of a trick by which the agitators had hoped to fortify 
their party. The wirepullers set about providing allotments for 
Radical labourers with the view of increasing the number of 
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voters. But what they gained on one side they lost on the other. 
The peasants of broad acres and with a long line of ancestors to look 
back upon felt indignant at the sight of needy intruders claiming 
their share in local government, and began to turn away from the 
Nationalist leaders. Our hope to grasp the problem with the help 
of Aristotle seems therefore to vanish. While ancient history 
proves the citizen of moderate means to be a more reliable and less 
subversive member of the community than the arrogant and im- 
perious man of wealth or the hungry and envious poor, we have here 
a modern example of the contrary. Apart from the Socialists, whose 
number it is difficult to estimate and among whom—besides the 
agricultural labourers, who have no vote—a small portion of the 
workmen in the towns may have to be reckoned, capital and labour, 
the class living on income and the class living on wages, are desirous 
to maintain the union and are loyally rallying around the Crown. 
They act thus because they are more intelligent and less short- 
sighted than the ruling class. The seafaring population and the 
fishermen are as loyal as any members of the learned professions, 
because, crossing the ocean and visiting foreign shores, the sailor 
ceases to be parochial ; his views soar beyond the village steeple. 
He and the artisan working for a foreign mart have a wider intel- 
lectual horizon than the peasant; both guess what the man of 
education, what the merchant knows, viz. that a government has to 
consider a variety of things besides economy and low taxation. 
They are all able to understand that, if army and navy are neglected 
in time of peace, periods of war are sure to come on, in which the 
unprepared will be beaten by those who are well armed. Their 
reason tells them that, if Russia does not seize Finnmarken and the 
whole northern part of Norway, in order to have a naval station free 
from ice in the North Sea on the Ofoten Fjord, it is owing to 
Sweden and its allies, and not to any power over which Norway 
disposes. And their wider experience of life and broader knowledge 
of human nature render the town and coast population less pliable 
by the artifices of ambitious agitators like Steen or by the oratory of 
political enthusiasts like Bjornson. 

Supposing for a moment that Irish Home Rulers in office were 
to’ proceed on the same lines as the Nationalists in Norway, what 
could we augur for the future? They would start by abolishing all 
titles of nobility; they would insist on flying a flag of their own and 
on* displaying an Irish coat of arms; they would exact from the 
Queen that she should sign herself Queen of Ireland and Great 
Britain when on a visit to the shores of Erin; they would protest 
against the appointment of a lord lieutenant of non-Irish extrac- 
tion, and finally pass a bill excluding even the Heir to the Throne 
from the Viceroyalty. We should see supplies pouring in from 
America towards the creation of an Irish republic, just as the first 
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funds for Norwegian demagogues were provided by an association in 
Illinois. Were the present Irish tenants—satisfied by having in the 
meantime become owners of their farms—to desert the agitators, 
these would rapidly, like their Norwegian colleagues, extend the 
franchise, recruit their forces from the ranks of crofters and labourers, 
and change their language and their programme so as to suit their 
new adherents. They would manifest the utmost reluctance to 
contribute towards the Imperial defences ; they would consider all 
questions of foreign and commercial policy, of coinage, of customs 
or excise from an exclusively selfish and narrow-minded point of view ; 
they would go so far indeed as even to discourage a movement for - 
assimilating the system of spelling in the two sister countries. And 
having hunted out some disputable point in the Act of Parliament 
establishing Home Rule, they would fasten upon that sentence 
whatever interpretation might be most unpalatable to England, most 
derogatory to the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and then 
unflinchingly engage in a constitutional quarrel of sixty to seventy 
years’ duration. They would try to separate Irish from British 
diplomacy ; they would agitate for the appointment of an Irish foreign 
secretary in Dublin, and finally condescend to confide the management 
of foreign affairs to a board made up of three Englishmen and three 
Irishmen, with Her Majesty as chairman. But I have all along been 
supposing the Irish to be as cool-headed as Norwegians; I have not 
taken heed of the rancour that must burn in their hearts on account 
of the briberies in the time of Pitt, and of the cruelties perpetrated 
by that remorseless set of men, the Irish Constabulary Force, at the 
bidding of ‘tyrant Balfour!’ Could the order of things but be 
reversed, so that Mr. Balfour might have administered coercion a 
century ago and the guineas of Mr. Pitt might now be pouring in! 

As far as it goes the example afforded by the Norwegian pea- 
santry is not calculated to fortify the opinion of those personsin Eng- 
land who in 1885 thought that the agricultural population could 
safely be entrusted with the same amount of political power as the 
city population, nor does it confirm the hope that an Irish Land 
Purchase Bill would deprive the Nationalist leaders of the bulk of their 
present supporters. It drives us on the other hand to the conclusion 
that, if Mr. Parnell really were to show ‘ conspicuous moderation,’ his 
followers would forsake him for men determined to push the principle 
of government by the people to its utmost consequences. 

And now I fancy we get hold of the real secret of the Norwegian 
crisis. There is aninherent tendency in man to drive his pretensions 
to inordinate lengths. ‘ Who is equal in one respect,’ says Aristotle, 
‘ wants to be equal in all respects ; this is the chief cause of the over- 
throw of constitutions.’ And human faults become intensified ‘in 
parties; human imperfections are magnified beyond proportion when 
individuals gather into classes. This is why satirists bent upon show- 
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ing up the weaknesses of mankind in a strong light have generally 
fastened not so much on the peculiarities of individuals as on those 
of professions and classes of society, such as servants, soldiers, monks, 
priests, physicians, lawyers, &c. A mob has the tendency to be as 
foolish, reckless, and cruel as the worst elements out of which it is 
composed. A political faction possessing a majority in the legislature 
starts by attempting to get hold of the whole legislative power. 
Neither in England nor in Norway does it rest until it has got rid of 
all constitutional checks. Where an Upper House exists, it contrives 
to lower its influence, and as to the king’s right to choose his 
ministers and to withhold his sanction from bills, it finishes by 
abolishing these privileges, if not theoretically, at all events practically. 
In Norway we have been observing how it tried in 1884 to obtain full 
control of the executive, and how for that purpose it encroached on 
the judicial power. In 1887 we have witnessed very similar pro- 
ceedings in France and England. In England the House of Commons 
has afforded a judge ground for criticising from the bench its inter- 
ference with judicial questions, and a party leader has ventured to 
condemn both the utterances and the legal action of magistrates. In 
France a majority of deputies institute judicial inquiries, force the 
President of the Republic to abdicate, and a zealous and noisy 
minority goes in for abolishing both Senate and Presidency. 

How wise the framers of the American Constitution were when 
they gave the Senate and the President sufficient power to withstand a 
momentary popular impulse and to arrest the system of encroachments 
inseparable from a House of Representatives! The election of the 
President by the people, and of the Senators by the single States, and 
the six years’ duration of a Senator’s term against the two years of a 
Representative’s office, were checks of great value. Without them 
there are many reasons for thinking that American politics might be 
in as great a confusion as French affairs. It has been interesting to 
see from the last manifesto of the Count of Paris that the writer has 
been a closer observer of American, English, French, and German con- 
stitutional life than most of the journalists who have criticised him. 
As Professor Gneist says, it is not any longer the question in certain 
countries how to protect popular representation against the governing 
power of the State, but on the contrary how to protect the country 
against an abuse of the governing power by a majority of deputies of 
the people. And as Professor von Holst writes about the United 
States, the principal danger to guard against is the executive power 
falling into the hands of Congress (die Verbildung der Congress- 
herrschaft in Congressregierung). 

Man’s insatiable covetousness and envy destroy not only the 
contentment of the human heart but also the balance of political 
communities. Like the boy bursting into tears at the sight of. his 
birthday cake, because a brother and sister are already relishing the 
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prospect of having a slice of it, so a popular assembly is by nature 
dissatisfied with ever so large a sharé’ of political power; it wants the 
whole of it; as the masses claim equality with the classes, it claims 
equality with the Crown. But what both mean is not equality, but 
superiority. Because absolutism and aristocratic or bureaucratic 
government have generally displayed a more lively interest for the 
advantage of the reigning dynasty or the ruling class than for the 
rest of the nation, popular government has for a century been con- 
sidered more conducive to the welfare of the greatest number. But 
the sudden and complete breakdown of British and French parlia- 
mentary government, the Hydra of Irish discontent, and the turn. 
things are taking in Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, and other 
countries, must open our eyes to the fact that, by claiming for one 
man one vote, by subordinating intelligence and property to numbers, 
by granting political rights to individuals who perform no political 
duties, Liberals have overshot the mark, The greatest good of the 
greatest number will not be secured by ‘counting heads ;’ the edu- 
cated classes and those possessing a stake in the country will have again 
to obtain the control of parliaments, and the executive must in some 
way or other be endowed with sufficient strength to stand on its own 
legs and not to be condemned to inaction by a parcel of obstructive 
deputies. It is only in practice that the King of Norway and the 
Queen of England have become the humble servants of their legis- 
latures. Let their subjects beg them to reassert their slumbering 
prerogatives and the government will be able to consolidate the Union 
and to maintain law and order against thoughtless masses and un- 
scrupulous agitators. For Liberals who are utterly blind to the im- 
minent danger of mob-rule and have nothing on their minds but fear 
of the narrow-mindedness and class selfishness of the old Tories, it is 
consistent to claim parliamentary government for the Irish. And it 
is precisely this consistency which has gained over the Caucus to Home 
Rule. But those who perceive that popular government in England, 
as in Norway, has overshot the mark and is landing in mob-rule, are 
equally consistent if they refuse to endow Ireland with a system that 
has broken down at Westminster, Christiania, and Paris, not to men- 
tion other capitals. It is a fact worthy of notice that a section of 
Norwegian Liberals is at present supporting the Conservatives for the 
purpose of not only saving the union, but restoring to the executive 
the independence which it formerly possessed; and which it ought to 
possess for the sake of that large minority whose best representative 
in a republic is the president, in a monarchy the king. The parlia- 
mentary system becomes an absurdity if the opposition has no chance 
of getting into office; and yet a Conservative ministry will never be 
able to maintain itself for any length of time against a widely extended 
suffrage, unless the moneyed and leisured classes combine and find 
themselves backed bya powerful executive. In England and Norway 
F2 
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parliamentary debates no longer control the policy of the country, but 
platform oratory dominates. A gifted poet like Bjérnson sways the 
masses and fills their brains with utopian ideas to the detriment of his 
country. We have drawn a false lesson from American events if we 
imagine that the equal participation of every citizen in the government 
of the State is the remedy for owr social and economical evils. The 
examples of England, Ireland, and Norway between 1880 and 1888 
ought to act as a warning. 

The Count of Paris may be partly mistaken as to the merits of 
the new method of government which he recommends for France. 
But he is unquestionably right in looking out for some safeguards 
and balances to popular government, which France -and England 
have unluckily thrown overboard. He may be said to have found 
them in Prussian and German institutions. Somewhere between the 
lines traced in these constitutions and the system prevailing actually 
in England and France, the golden middle course will in all pro- 
bability have to be sought for. And ifthis be not done while a period 
of calm prevails, it will have to be accomplished when the billows 
dash high above the bulwarks, and when the rudder of the State 
drifts helplessly to and fro. 

Mr. J. A. Froude thinks that England never has succeeded and 
never will succeed in governing Ireland constitutionally. I agree or 
disagree with him according to the signification accorded to this 
term. If we take ‘ constitutional’ in the sense in which all Glad- 
stonians and perbaps 90 per cent. of Englishmen understand the word 
—viz. as signifying a system where the executive is absolutely de- 
pendent on a popular assembly chosen by nearly universal suffrage 
—lI entirely agree with him. I disagree, on the contrary, if we take 
a constitutional government to mean—as it more properly does mean 
—a condition of things where an executive, with a will and a power 
of its own, is controlled and directed by two independent assemblies, 
each of them in a different degree the representative of enlightened 
public opinion, but neither of them in possession of sovereign 
power. 

Leopold von Ranke uttered a warning in 1848, which has only 
quite lately been published ;* he feared that if universal suffrage 
were introduced in England, the British constitution would not hold 
a day longer; labourers and Irishmen would get the government into 
their own hands. The extension of the franchise in Great Britain in 
1885, and the franchise existing in Norway, would not have met 
with Aristotle’s approval, any more than with Ranke’s ; for the Greek 
sage objected to farmers participating in the government of his 
‘ best of States,’ because, as he says, ‘ the exercise of political activity 
requires complete leisure.’ 


* See L. v. Ranke’s Sémmtliche Werke, Bd. 50, p. 597. Leipzig, 1887. 
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We know that there is a school which attributes all suffering on 
earth to law and order, and which is looking forward to a period 
when the present notions on political and social questions will be con- 
signed to Jupiter and Saturn. Should adherents of this school ever 
climb into power on the ladder of universal suffrage, both the Nor- 
wegian peasantry and well-to-do British Liberals will perhaps rue 
the moment when—to make use of the simile employed by Pope 
Pius the Ninth—they set the stone a-rolling. The ancient Romans 
eould not help conceding a political vote to the Have-nots, but they 
took good care not to let it be anything like an equal vote with the 

Haves.’ A sensible division of political power would be to accord . 
approximately one-third of it to intelligence, one-third to property, 
one-third to numbers—as far as means can be found for bringing 
about a similar result. 

Strenuous partisans of government by the people will not be 
satisfied before they have found some special explanation for its 
breakdown in Norway. They will probably seek for it in the insuf- 
ficiency of popular or religious education. Now as to the importance 
of education, we shall all be ready to agree with what Mr. Andrew 
Dickson White has stated in a capital speech made lately at the Cen- 
tennial banquet in Philadelphia.* After drawing a picture of the 
mob which ‘ passes at one bound from extreme credulity toward 
demagogues to extreme scepticism toward statesmen—from mawkish 
sympathy for criminals to bloodthirsty ferocity against the innocent 
—from the wildest rashness to the most abject fear,’ after saying that 
‘the voice of a mob has been in all time evil—for it has ever been 
the voice of a tyrant, conscious of power, unconscious of responsi- 
bility,’ Mr. White proceeds to show what an indispensable comple- 
ment to popular government education is. Well, as far as popular 
instruction is concerned, I should say Norway was well abreast of 
the United States; it introduced a sound system of education 
earlier than France or England, and its system has certain distinct 
advantages over the German one.—I shall perhaps be told that politi- 
cal education is not synonymous with popular instruction ; that a 
healthy political instinct and true patriotism have their strongest 
roots in habits of localself-government. I am far from contradicting 
this proposition. I only answer that, with the exception of the 
Swiss, no peasantry in Europe has had a greater practice in local self- 
government than the Norwegian. 

One influence has perhaps remained unnoticed—the religious 
one. Are the vagaries of Norwegian Radicalism to be explained by 
want of religious feeling or religious instruction? By no means; 
in both respects the condition of things among Norwegian peasants 
is more satisfactory than almost anywhere else on the Continent. Is 
there then nothing in the world which a friend of Norway could suggest 

4 A. D. White, The Constitution and American Education. Ithaca, 1887. 
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for the purpose of conjuring the unhappy and useless'strife betwixt 
Republicanism and Monarchism, between Separatists and Unionists ? 
Is there nothing Norwegians could learn from the three principal 
nations of Europe ? 

I think there is. By introducing universal military service (of a 
lighter description, of course, than in Germany but yet of a more serious 
kind than the one prevailing in Norway at present) they might 
perhaps learn that subordination of the individual will and pleasure to 
the good of the State which is the characteristic trait of the present 
generation of Germans. From the French they might adopt those ex- 
cellent school manuals by which an understanding of the social, poli- 
tical, and legal institutions of the country, and of the first principles 
of political economy, is inculcated ; by which respect for age, intel- 
ligence, and experience, regard for all classes of society, love for high 
and low, are encouraged, and by which, in short, morals and patriotism 
are taught to the young and impressionable. From England they 
may learn that even so imaginative and bewitching an orator, so 
brilliant a writer, and so excellent an individual, as Mr. 
Bjérnstjerne Bjornson must not be listened to, if his creed is utopian, 
if what he preaches is unwise. 

Two years ago you might have divided intellectual people in 
England into three groups—those who were of opinion that popular 
government in its actual shape had collapsed, or that it was collaps- 
ing, or that it was in some danger of collapsing. That moment was 
chosen by certain politicians for recommending the very same form of 
government as aremedy for the ills of Ireland. In 1888 sensible men 
in Norway are probably hesitating between three similar standpoints. 
But Mr. Bjornson, the poet, recommends separation and transforma- 
tion of a constitutional monarchy into a republic. We invite him to 
study Mr. John Dillon’s speech at Oxford (on the 28th of November 
1887), where the Home Rule orator is reported to have said: ‘A 

good executive is fully as important as good laws.’ 


THEODOR VON BUNSEN. 
Heidelberg. 





THE DECLINE OF ART. 


THERE is no century, we may safely say, in which the fine arts have 
been so much talked of and analysed as ours; none in which they 
have become so widely familiar ; none, perhaps, in which, so far as 
diffusion and expenditure go, they have been more largely encouraged. 
We hear our age spoken of as the age of science, of standing armies, 
of democracy, of commerce, of scepticism. Might we not, with equal 
truth, call it the age of art-exhibitions ? 

Last August I happened to visit Conway, in North Wales. That 
little town is one of the richest in England for its architectural 
antiquities. But what Conway was most proud of at the moment 
was not its famous castle, its picturesque town-walls and church, 
but a choice exhibition of modern pictures, English and foreign, 
which had just been set up in the town-house. And the picture 
which justly stood first and foremost in public interest was no 
other than that splendid Florentine Procession, the first great work 
of Sir F. Leighton, which had been sent all the way to Wales from 
the Palace by our always gracious Queen. That charming work, 
every one remembers, shows how the great Madonna picture, by the 
old Tuscan artist Cimabue, was carried in state and triumph six 
hundred years ago through Florence to the church where it still 
hangs ; and how the delight of the people in its beauty gave the name 
of ‘ Joyful’—not yet effaced, after the wretched practice of France 
and Italy, in favour of some hero of the hour—to the street through 
which it passed. Here was a curious analogy. Cimabue’s youthful 
masterpiece six centuries ago delighted Florence: Leighton’s was to- 
day the pride of Conway. Ananalogy there was, but, I felt, a differ- 
ence also :—the modern spectator came to enjoy, where the mediaeval 
crowd came to reverence. 

Art, in short, it is a mere truism to say, is one of the popular indis- 
pensable pleasures of our time ; ‘its loveliness increases,’ as the poet 
says; and with this increased sense of its loveliness, many voices 
authoritatively assure us that its influence over the mind of man 
increases also. Art humanizes, art educates, art elevates, we often 
hear. To take a word which every one uses and no one can define, 
Culture finds in art one of its most powerful aids and instruments. 
Hence we have that little school of writers in whose creed art is the 
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principal agent to train, refine, and comfort our souls in these dis- 
quieted days of noise, and doubt, and distraction. The chief evange- 
list of this aesthetic church is the many-gifted Goethe, whom 
Matthew Arnold, in some beautiful lines, describes as vexed by the 
conflicts and perplexities of life, and saying to himself, in a sort of 


wearied scepticism, 
Art still has truth, take refuge there ! 


And although this dilettante doctrine, it must be feared, has hitherto 
proved decidedly too refined and rarified for the English mind, yet we 
must be very philosophic, or very Philistine (as the phrase goes), to 
deny that the diffusion of art by exhibitions, and cheap reproductions, 
and criticisms of all kinds, is a true gain in modern life. We learn 
whilst we enjoy. But of this, hereafter. It is, however, beyond con- 
tradiction that modern art, contemporary art, is what mainly exercises 
this beneficent power. The same is true of literature. The writers 
of our own time are immensely—may we not venture to say dispro- 
portionately ?—the writers by whom we are most led and moulded. 
The master-spirits of old govern only a fractional, a daily decreas- 
ing minority. So in art: compare the scanty, the often listless 
wanderers through the Museum or the National Gallery with the 
animated throngs of every annual exhibition ; like the Athenians of 
old, in their weaker day, crying out always for new things, and wor- 
shipping ugliness itself, if it be only clothed in the colours of a 
specious originality.’ 

How far, then, does the fine art of our own day, not only here, 
but in Europe and America generally, answer to this pressing demand 
for it? The common answer, the accepted and popular answer, will 
be that the fine arts have shared, indisputably and liberally, in that 
general advance of which we all boast, and that if we cannot exactly 
name the Phidias or the Michel Angelo, the Raphael, Titian, or 
Turner of the hour, yet that in some other equally important province 
of these arts, or at any rate by virtue of numbers and of diffusion, 
our art stands on a level with past generations. For quantity, in 
the modern world, and especially in that Transatlantic world which 
is rapidly outgrowing us all, assumes to itself daily the supremacy 
over quality. Thus every year at the famous Exhibition feast of our 
own Royal Academy some leading and eloquent voice proclaims our own 
special advance in the fine arts, and from every other great civilized 
people does the same animating proclamation go forth. Whatever 
clouds and doubtings may overhang the national horizon, here, at 
least, we all seem to be agreed: here France and England, America, 
Germany, and Italy all congratulate themselves in chorus. This 
Joctrine of the flourishing state, of the widening influence of the 

' The influence over the soul exerted by art is here in question; and to this but 


little, I fear, has been added by the many excellent works devoted to its historical 
development which recent years have supplied. 
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fine arts in the modern world, has, in fact, everything to recommend 
itself in our eyes ; it is just what we all wish for,—if it only be true. 
Yet that, despite all agreeable appearances, it is far from the truth 
—that it is true, rather, only in a quite limited sense—is the reluctant 
conviction to which the long history of art compels me. The decline 
seems written in large letters, whether we look to the work of past 
centuries, either as described by trustworthy contemporary ‘records, 
and revealed by existing remains, or to the undeniable results and 
tendencies of modern civilization. And, unpopular and paradoxical 
as the thesis may appear at first sight, yet I think it will be found 
to rest largely upon facts—almost upon truisms—which are commonly. 
accepted, but which we do not care to carry to their legitimate and, 
indeed, inevitable conclusions. 

As my subject both covers a great space in time, and is complex 
also in itself, it will be convenient to begin with an outline, which, 
within my narrow limits, I shall then try to fill in. By the fine arts 
I here mean sculpture and painting alone—often, though not quite 
satisfactorily, described as the plastic arts, or arts of design. Poetry, 
of all fine arts the finest and most important, I omit; she has a 
history of her own, which stands.in no close or essential relation to 
the history of painting and sculpture. Music, now so widely im- 
pressing the world, just when there is almost a pause in her creative 
power, in its modern form has had a career too brief and too inde- 
finable to be dwelt on; whilst Architecture is so controlled by prac- 
tical necessities, so eclectic in its character, that it would not be 
possible here to deal with it. 

Sculpture and painting have had three great periods among the 
European races, to which, I should also add, my essay is of necessity 
nearly confined.” To define them roughly, these are: the Greek, say 
for the six hundred years before Christ ; the Mediaeval and Renais- 
sance, 1250 to 1550; and the Modern, in which Flanders, Holland, 
France, and England have hitherto been conspicuous. 

Again: it is essential to bear in mind that these arts have each 
two main provinces or functions: the one, the inventive and intel- 
lectual, to which all independent works in sculpture and painting 
belong; the other, the decorative or applied, which embraces all 
ornament of public buildings or private houses, glass, pottery, 
jewellery, furniture, and the like. And one sure sign of a high and 
healthy art-period has always been that these two functions existed 
together. Excellence and invention in intellectual art have met 
with parallel advance in decorative art. Another such sign is, that 
their provinces are kept generally separate—ornament satisfied to be 
simply ornament ; intellectual art never lapsing into decoration. 

Further, it will be generally admitted that success in the fine 


? Oriental art, however, from India eastward, if its present state be truly reported, 
would only form another chapter in this history of a ‘decline and fall.’ 
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arts is, primarily, a matter of gift to certain races. The true painter 
and sculptor, like the true poet, in the common phrase is born, not 
made; or rather he is only makeable, because he has been born 
such; whilst in the vast majority of cases he will also be born 
amongst the races which have the power, and where the general at- 
mosphere is favourable to his art. Now history shows that this primary, 
all-essential gift in its force and fulness, in its creative capacity, has 
been very rare. In the early world it belonged, under the limita- 
tions of their age, to the Egyptians and Assyrians ; then, by common 
consent, to the Greek races, above, indeed far above, all others ; then 
to Mediaeval Italy. Hence, when the originative power of these 
nations was exhausted, their art, whether intellectual or decorative, 
in both of which they excelled, speaking in a broad’way, came to 
an end. In the third period, special gifts—precious indeed, yet of 
distinctly smaller weight and influence—have been scattered in turn 
amongst the Western civilized races. Each has shown some power ; 
each boasts of a school. But the spontaneous, inborn impulse is 
progressively giving place to ‘cosmopolitan’ art. School now imi- 
tates school, as a man learns a foreign language. Education, which 
of old trained instinct, now tends rapidly to replace it. And decora- 
tive art becomes meanwhile only a modification or a copy of the 
classical and mediaeval inventions. 

My contention, then, is that, whether we look at the excellence 
of the works produced, or at the abundance of them, or at their 
influence on the mind of man, we have strong reason to infer that 
the fine arts, taking a broad view, have been in a state of constant, 
inevitable, and natural decline from a time so far back as the 
beginning of the Christian era; from the death, in fact, of the 
original Greek impulse. For against this decline Italian art seems 
to me to be a brilliant indeed, but brief and limited reaction ; whilst 
that of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which forms a 
sort of transition stage to the art of our own century, with our 
modern schools themselves, exhibit a declension of their own, not 
less marked, although different in circumstances and character. 

If the view here taken of the history of art be correct, the decline 
before us has been fourfold :— 

First: In the field of inventive and intellectual art the world (con- 
fessedly) no longer produces work which can be set by Greek sculpture 
or Italian painting, in their rendering of the highest human in- 
terests, and the power and beauty with which they were rendered. 
Despite the general assertions of advance already noticed, this 
supremacy of Greek and Italian art, at once in idea and in execution, 
not only is avowed by all serious judges, but is almost a truism in 
popular acceptance. 

Secondly: No sculpture or painting during the last three cen- 
turies, speaking generally again, has attained that deep hold over 
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men’s minds which naturally flowed from the dignity of subject and 
skill in treatment exhibited by the Greek and mediaeval artists. In 
modern times, in fact, art has unconsciously shifted its basis. It no 
longer occupies the same ground. Art is now one of the pleasures 
and refinements of life ; it was then part of life itself. It was once 
a necessity ; it is now a luxury. 

Thirdly : These two ancient schools were as rich in decorative 
or applied art as in the sphere of free creation. The beauty of the 
statue or picture reappeared in the ornamentation, not only of pub- 
lic buildings, but in the art of home. Common life, especially in 
Greece, was pervaded everywhere by forms of beauty. In this field . 
the modern world practically lives only on their remains, imitating 
what no civilized race has now the power to originate. Decorative 
art of old was free, natural, and sane satiats 3 it is now artificial, 
mechanical, and eclectic. 

Fourthly: Taking both classes of art together, despite the amaz- 
ing numerical production of pictures in our age, the mere relics 
of antiquity, the treasures which still enrich every region where 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, or Roman, whilst under Hellenic in- 
fluence, once lived, and the lost treasures which history assures us 
once existed, are an absolutely convincing proof to me that the 
fertility of fine art, in the creative sphere, has progressively dimi- 
nished, at any rate in proportion to the area of the civilized world 
at each art-period. 

This picture of one long decline, depressing and unpopular as it 
must be, whether true or false, yet in the main, I venture to contend, 
rests upon an historical survey of thecourse of art. It isan argument 
moving in a region above mere questions of preference, of taste, in 
the vulgar sense of the word. It is not as the fancy of an individual 
that I offer it. Still less is it a criticism upon the many able artists 
of our time, whose work I admire all the more from my strong sense 
of the unfavourable, the hostile conditions under which they pro- 
duce it. Nor is the argument that art has no place, no function in 
the modern world; that its place is lower, its function smaller, is my 
conviction. It has transformed itself to suit the time; and the 
decline, in short, is only another exemplification of the favourite 
formula of the day ; it is a case of necessary and invincible evolution. 

I may illustrate this from the world of plants. Botanists tell us 
how the beautiful flowers, native to certain isolated regions, are dying 
out before more powerful immigrants, imported by man as he subdues 
and civilizes the wild places of the earth. The early Flora is dis- 
possessed by the later. I think it is the same with the fine flowers 
of art. Yet what remains is here also that which is most suitable 
to the age; it is the survival, if not of the best, yet of the fittest. 

If we now (asking once for all the reader’s pardon for a dogma- 
tism, inevitable to one who cannot produce more than a petty fraction 
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of his evidence)—if we now glance at those early races who were 
distinctly gifted with original power when civilization began, the 
Greeks have been so emphatically the creators of living and beautiful 
art—of that art upon which all later work has been founded—that I 
shall here pass very lightly over the earlier art of Egypt and Assyria. 
But I regret that my limited time compels this, because the evidence 
is very full and strong which proves that their intellectual, creative 
art did thoroughly express and embody the higher thoughts and 
aspirations of those two countries, and that its influence was even 
greater than it has ever been since over men’s minds, from the fact 
that there was comparatively little in their literature and science to 
compete with it. And we know also that the decorative arts flourished 
equally with the imaginative by Nile and Tigris and Euphrates, 
filling not only the temple and the palace, but the house, with things 
skilfully and beautifully designed; and that, in both kinds of art, 
the production was so large as to make it doubtful whether—if we 
consider the area of these kingdoms—their fertility was surpassed 
even in Hellas. The wealth of our Museums—mainly due to the 
zeal of Englishmen in the East—in relics of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art, is sufficient to prove my statement. 

The Greeks, in their first youth, were in some degree indebted 
to the art of Egypt and Assyria. They are the archaic portals 
through which we pass to Hellas. Here, more than ever, am I 
hampered by the wealth of my subject. Hellas! that word calls up 
at once the race most gifted among men, if not in depth of feeling, 
in seriousness of morality, yet certainly the most gifted with intel- 
lectual life and penetrative versatility ; the most gifted in art. With 
this latter alone we are here directly concerned. My argument— 
that from the time when Greek invention lost its fresh vitality art 
began its decline—would be much strengthened could I here trace 
the history and analyse the schools of Greece. This, however, is 
impossible. All I can do is to reiterate a few commonplaces on the 
supremacy of the Greeks in art; noting at once that, though little 
of their painting remains, the evidence is held by good judges 
adequate to allow us to place this at least as near in excellence to 
their sculpture, the special art of Greece, as the Italian sculptors 
stand to the Italian painters. The Greeks then, rising above the 
efforts of earlier races, throwing aside their monstrous images of 
Deity, imaged their Gods in idealized human form; whilst when 
treating humanity itself, they aimed (to take Wordsworth’s fine 
phrase) at representing ‘men as they are men within themselves.’ 
The Greeks were hence able to create the world’s masterpieces of 
art in the great style; that art which unites most intellect with most 
feeling, is at once in the highest degree ideal and real, and at the 
same time the most perfect in technical qualities. The Greeks also, 
as I shall presently show, in the ornamental region of applied art, 
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displayed the most brilliant fertility. And to them, above all (it 
is hardly too much to say), the world mainly owes the creation of 
the Beautiful, that eternal necessity, that first and last word in all 
fine art. 

If the Greeks were thus supreme in the province of invention, if 
their works express, or perhaps we should rather say symbolize, much 
of what was deepest and highest in the mind and heart of the race, 
our natural question is, Did this great art hold corresponding influ- 
ence over the soul? All our evidence, I think, proves that it had 
this power. It was not indeed so definitely religious an influence as 
that of Egyptian art ; for the religion of the Egyptians, if I understand - 
recent investigations correctly, was much more closely entwined with 
morality than the Hellenic. Nor can it have been so engrossing an 
interest ; the advance of the Greeks in literature, in philosophy, in 
the drama, already provided rivals for popular favour. Yet their 
art gained a compensating power over them through the supreme 
sensitiveness of the Hellenic race to Beauty. To men who instinc- 
tively rated the Beautiful as equivalent or convertible with the 
Good, fine art was a literal necessity of life. Compared with its 
place in the modern world, art was at once very far more impera- 
tively demanded by the Greeks, and very far more subtly, vividly, 
and popularly enjoyed. It was a keener pleasure, as well as a more 
potent and pervading influence. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has a fine remark, that ‘ for the creation of a 
master-work in literature two powers must concur—the power of the 
man, and the power of the moment.’ The same is true of art. 
Nowhere have these happy conditions coincided so largely, so genially, 
or for so long a time as in Greece. Supreme in quality, their art 
was not less supreme in quantity. Milton, in some sublime lines, 
has painted the splendour of the great capitals of Asia, and the 
glories of Rome, as he imagines them displayed to the Saviour from 
the Mountain of Temptation— 


There the Capitol thou seest .. . 
. And there Mount Palatine, 

The imperial palace, compass huge, and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 
With gilded battlements, conspicuous far, 
Turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires. . . . 
Outside and inside both, pillars and roofs, 
Carved work, the hand of famed artificers 
In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. 


This is a noble spectacle. But far outshone would it be, both in 
absolute beauty and in copiousness of display, could we with the 
eye of the body, or of the mind, see for ourselves the wealth of art in 
its two great divisions, art intellectual and art decorative, which 
glowed and glittered in every city and town and even village of 
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Greece—whether that land itself, or spread through the Hellenic 
colonies, from Gaul to Asia Minor. I quote a few figures, that I 
may not seem to speak at random. The German writer C. O. Miiller 
dates the earliest school of art between about 600 and 450B.c. This 
is in the early days of Greek expansion and influence—before any of 
the world-famous names occur, whether in sculpture or painting. Yet 
even here he is able, from the merely casual allusions contained in 
later authorities, to name more than fifty sculptors, almost all within 
the narrow limits of Greece itself. Pass now to the Roman conquest, 
when the harvest of Hellenic art was full. We find that some 
hundred thousand statues, bronze and marble, were gradually carried 
into Italy, prisoners after the conquest of Hellas. Years after, how- 
ever, Nero could still adorn his palace with not less than five hundred 
works from Delphi alone. 

If we think of the very small area of the Grecian mines of art, 
this summary would seem exhaustive. Yet in Vespasian’s time it is 
stated that three thousand statues were counted in the island of 
Rhodes, and not fewer at Delphi, Olympia, and Athens. The impres- 
sion which the notices of the traveller Pausanias give confirms these 
numbers. Thus, that there were many towns in which half and 
more of the population were the sculptors’ handiwork, is no mere 
metaphor.’ All that remains inthe museums of Europe, all that 
is even yet discovered, whenever we take the pains to search the 
soil which the Greeks fertilized with art, is but an infinitesimal 
fraction—a number low down in decimal figures—of what once 
existed there—in things which, in the familiar phrase, should have 
been ‘ joys for ever,’ but are not. Even, however, as we have them, 
these fragments, as models for true treatment and grace, are yet 
confessedly ‘the master-light of all our seeing.’ 

These remarks bear only upon the intellectual art of Greece, 
their great art: ‘high actions and high passions best describing,’ and 
speaking through the eye to the soul. Beside it, on the decorative 
side, lies another infinity of inventive beauty in everything which 
they produced by way of mere ornament, or for the uses of common 
life-——vases, lamps, armour, work in moulded clay, or stucco, or 
mosaic. All these we know but in scanty and imperfect relics, 
which I compare with that long series of fossil remains often spoken 
of as the ‘ geological record.’ And as from that record—a bone here, 
a shell or a fruit there—the geologist securely reconstitutes a species, 
so from the bronzes of Herculaneum and Pompeii, the figures from 
Tanagra, or the vases sown everywhere in Hellenic tombs, or im- 


* A dozen or more probable sites whence such treasures would even yet be reco- 
verable could be named by the authorities of the British Museum to any liberal- 
minded and wealthy man, who should be willing not only to add to the world’s stores 
of beauty, but also by the same act to leave his own name in honour amongst his 
fellow-creatures. 
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ported for the Etruscan, we may safely infer that the world has 
never seen the like, no, nor near the like, for exquisite invention, 
grace, and that perfect appropriateness to the purpose of each work, 
which is always a sign that the artificers were thoroughly penetrated 
by their art. Itis to the bronzes and the wall-paintings of a third-rate 
provincial city, and that not even half Hellenic, like Pompeii, that 
modern workmen look for their loveliest designs. No one, again, 
can imagine the varied beauty of the mosaics with which all buildings 
of any pretension were filled by Greek artists for Roman employers, 
who has not seen the fragments in the Museum at Naples, or those 
early Christian specimens at Ravenna, which—far unlike the dull-- 
coloured mosaic work, between about 4.D. 600 and 1100, in the 
Roman basilicas or St. Mark’s at Venice—rival in brilliancy of tint 
and splendour of effect the early pictures of Venetian art. When, 
two years since, I visited Italy:and saw in Rome the gigantic halls 
which had been once thus decorated, now bare masses of hideous 
brickwork, the lesson which I am trying to convey—how fine art has 
fallen away in quantity and in quality since that one gifted race of 
Hellas faded—that lesson was finally borne in upon me by what 
seemed irresistible evidence. It was but a small part, I then saw, 
of the Greek inheritance in inventive beauty which even the Italians 
of the great age had received. And since that time what have the 
civilized races lived on, in the whole vast sphere of decoration, but 
copies and variations of what Italy had inherited from Greece ? 

But we need not search Italy for a striking proof of my 
argument. Go to the British Museum and the new admirably 
arranged rooms in which the Greek vases—once ignorantly named 
Etruscan—are displayed. In variety of design, in grace of grouping, 
often in an indescribable exquisiteness of touch, these vases equal the 
finest drawings of the finest artists who have been the glory of the 
last five or six centuries. Yet we have no reason to rank them with 
the work of those men whom the Greeks themselves classed as 
eminent in this form of art. A hundred nameless potters have here 
rivalled our selectest draughtsmen : Leonardo, Diirer, or Flaxman. 
The very rank and file of Hellas stand equal with the best leaders of 
the modern army. 

With the arts of Greece transferred to Rome our first period 
closes, and we now turn to the second period, that of Christian, 
Mediaeval, and Renaissance sculpture and painting. Here I have 
first to point out how closely and vitally mediaeval art, Italian 
especially, was founded on that Jater, ill-understood, and ignorantly 
depreciated phase of Greek genius and traditional skill, which 
survived from the fourth to the thirteenth centuries under the 
Byzantine empire. Through causes upon which I cannot here dwell, 
the great creative Hellenic impulse had, indeed, died out. But the 
gifted race could not part with all its power: the spark of life lingered 
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until it could hand on the holy flame to the Western world. Greece, 
in truth, it is not too much to say, revives and has a second life in 
mediaeval Europe. The further that modern investigation pene- 
trates into the obscure centuries of Christian art, say between A.D. 
500 and 1200, and then into the outburst which followed in Italy, 
the greater do we find the debt due to the Byzantines. It is to the 
influence of those carelessly criticized workmen, to their admirably 
imagined subject designs, their fine technical methods, their in- 
herited skill of hand, and wealth of fancy, that the Italian school 
owed both its origin and its later excellence. 

Let me confirm this statement by the deliberate and authorita- 
tive verdict of our own great sculptor, John Flaxman. ‘It will be 
found,’ he says, ‘on a careful inquiry, that the elements, as well as 
the perfection of the arts, have always been received, either imme- 
diately or intermediately, from the Greeks by Western Europe.’ 

Starting with this judgment as our keynote, we observe also that, 
for the whole mediaeval art period, the magical word Italy has much 
the same significance as Hellas hitherto. There was some high art 
and some fine decorative art between 1200 and 1600 (to give the 
extremest limits) in Flanders, in Swabia, in France, in England. 
Yet these schools, at any rate in high original work, very rarely 
touched perfection. They are most interesting, but rather by virtue 
of their sentiment than their completeness in art. As Goethe 
remarked upon the gallery of early German masters, ‘I see the 
flower, but where is the fruit?’ Thus we have to confess at once 
that the area of true mediaeval art was very restricted. But this is 
not all. Italy, by the world’s verdict, was the one richly and fully 
endowed country during the second period. Yet even in Italy the 
living centres of art were far from covering the land; the vital 
impulse lay exclusively north of Rome. Now take Italy as a whole, 
and compare her area and population with the civilized Europe of 
the middle ages. How small is the art-soil then, compared with what 
it was at the Christian era! How inevitable, hence, the decline in 
simple quantity of precious and original work ! 

Are we, however, compelled to confess that in quality also the 
great Italian painters fall below the sculptors who held the parallel 
place in Grecian art? On this point we have, perhaps, hardly suffi- 
cient evidence for more than an inferential decision. It will be 
sufficient here to note how, even after the ravages of time and neglect 
and restoration, enough survives to confirm the common verdict, 
which gives to the Italian art of the great age the supremacy over 
all other known to us. It is at least the art which speaks most 
clearly to us ; the art with which we are most in sympathy. Names 
aid us to realize; I will hence give a few. The inventive force of 
Giotto, the spiritual intensity of Angelico, the mystic beauty of 
the Umbrian school, the Vergilian grace of Raphael, the indefinable 
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fascination of Michel Angelo, the tenderness of the Lombards, the 
splendours of Venice—these live still ; they are powerful influences for 
the delight of the eye, for mental refinement, for lifting the heart, if 
we will, to high, holy, and happy thoughts. The great Grecian artists 
who answered to the Italian, Phidias, Praxiteles, Scopas; the schools — 
of Argos, Corinth, Athens, Rhodes—how few of these are more than 
names to us !—known only by the broken fragments of their multi- 
tudinous master-works. Nor do these appeal to us with the force, 
with the intimacy of Italian art. All that art was founded on 
Christianity: its first main object, out of which grew its portraiture 
and its landscape, was simply to set before men the religious idea, ~ 
and, especially, the life of our Blessed Lord, with all the intensity 
that an age which on all things felt intensely could command. In 
Dante’s beautiful phrase, these artists were ‘men on fire with that 
flame which gives birth to holy flowers and holy fruits : ’ 


Accesi di quel caldo 
Che fa nascere i fiori e i frutti santi.* 


And although religion also has its movements and changes of senti- 
ment, yet in their main ideas the Italian sacred art speaks our best 
and deepest thought also. This gives it a vast advantage over the 
relics of Grecian art, devoted in its day not less intensely to a religion 
so different from our modes of thinking and feeling, that the best 
scholars know most truly how little we can really penetrate it. 
Except in a sort of faint symbolical sense, the religion of Hellas has 
long ceased to be. Pan is dead, and all the gods are dead with him. 

These facts render it doubtful if we can make a decisive com- 
parison between the quality of the best Greek and the best Italian 
work, Yet we may reasonably argue that the amazing advance made 
by the Christian religion in purifying, deepening, and elevating the 
heart, the vast new horizons, even immortality itself—the most 
powerful idea which can be set before the mind of mortal man— 
opened by Christianity to the huraan race, gave to mediaeval religious 
art a spiritual loveliness, an intensity of expression and thought, 
beyond what was possible even to the most gifted of the Greeks. In 
this sphere art, probably, touched its highest elevation. 

But whilst thus surpassing what the old world produced, it is 
undeniable that the time during which Italian painting rose so high 
was very far briefer than the life of Grecian art. If we place its 
beginning about 1250 a.p., within two centuries this vital force in 
rendering religious scenes and the religious sentiment was waning ; 
by 1550 was all but exhausted. Parallel signs are visible of general 
declension, of a falling off both in quality and in quantity, when we 
closely compare the applied or decorative Italian mediaeval art with 
the similar work of Greece and its Graeco-Roman development. 


4 Paradiso, xxii. 47. 
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Beautiful as this art is, especially in the ornamental architectural 
sculpture produced during the early Renaissance period, it must be 
remembered that those delicate decorations of church or palace, the 
_ graceful things in furniture, and earthenware, and bronze work which 
we all admire and would fain possess—all are largely founded upon 
Greek traditions, surviving in the late Roman work, or brought over 
by Byzantine artists ; the Gothic or Teutonic impulse, elsewhere so 
powerful and productive in Europe, having had, I think, but little 
overt influence in Italy. Hence, absolute originality [cannot be 
claimed here by the Italian artists. Further, despite its beauty, 
yet from the remains of the Graeco-Roman decoration, as seen at 
Naples and Rome, we must infer that the Italians have been below the 
ancient workmen in fertility of invention. The Italian decorative 
forms—which we and all the civilized world can now only mechani- 
cally repeat—are not only themselves in great degree transfused 
from the Greek tradition, but also they renew but a small part of 
the classical decorative wealth. There is hence a monotony about 
the Renaissance decorative art: it is really only a small portion of 
the Greek, Hellenic and Byzantine, which lived again in Italy. But 
such is the natural, the inevitable, lot of the imitator. Again, 
whilst in Greece forms of beauty seem to have been universal 
through the whole free community—every article showing the pure 
taste with which they were gifted—in Italy, even during the best 
period, fineness in applied art seems to have been mainly confined 
to the richer classes. It was not, I think, the spontaneous habit of 
the people—the thing which they could not dispense with. 

To sum up. On the strict grounds of fact—which I do not think 
can be disputed upon grounds of taste—I submit that the words 
‘brilliant but brief reaction,’ which I applied to Italian or Mediaeval 
art at its loftiest, are justified. If we may rate it in quality 
with the Greek, yet the amount of this excellence produced was un- 
questionably far less. On a broad view, both as regards invention and 
decoration, the decline which followed the extinction of original 
Greek art is repeated, carried on, and deepened, at the parallel 
extinction of the Italian impulse.° 

For this acknowledged decline in Mediaeval, Renaissance, or 
Italian art, various reasons have been given. Chief of these is that 
the artists lost sight of their first, their vital aim, to set forth reli- 
gious truth and intensify religious sentiment. The ‘ vision and the 
faculty disappeared:’ Hand, in Dante Rossetti’s fine phrase, no 
‘onger painted Soul. As skill in design and colour increased, art 
for art’s sake became more and more their object. To this impulse 
we owe, indeed, the masterpieces of painting between 1480 and 1550 


5 Gothic Architecture, the really greatest creation in art of the middle ages, with 
all its wealth in purely architectural decoration, as distinguished from sculptural (it 
must be remembered), does not fall within the sphere of my criticism. 
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—the glories of Italy and of the world. Yet these glories conceal 
the gradual loss of truth to the subjects which the artists professed 
to present. Religious art, having reached the goal of technical 
perfection, had at the same time abandoned its proper function. In 
Lombardy, where the fervent Celtic blood underlay the population, 
it lingered longest: Milan, Vercelli, Varallo, Brescia, are the last 
refuges of inspiration. But at the death of Ferrari and Moretto— 
both about 1550—all was over. Hence the later religious pictures 
of Italy are almost always quite ineffective to our minds. The 
names of the Caracci, for example, of Guido, of Domenichino, are 
spells to us no longer. Modern criticism, misled by a morbid and © 
essentially sectarian hatred of the so-called ‘ Catholic revival,’ does 
great injustice to the sincerity of their aim. Yet on the whole it 
must be held that, as artists, they represent an essentially hopeless 
effort towards an impossible reaction. 

In this loss of ‘ the vision and the faculty’ the later Renaissance 
movement, turning men’s minds to Greek and Roman literature and 
art, bringing the mythology of classical times into favour, and thus 
demoralizing art by a kind of bastard paganism, doubtless had its 
share. Yet these causes of decay do not explain why, at the same time, 
portraiture, in which the Italians had excelled, with landscape, in 
which they had made brilliant advances, similarly died out in Italy ; 
why the decorative arts, of architectural sculpture, of bronze work, 
furniture, and the rest, all deteriorated at the same period. Italian 
painting and sculpture, it can hardly be denied, in the creative sense, 
faded and fell as a whole together. 

If these things are so, my contention as to the decline of art, in 
its second not less than in its first period, is supported by fact. But 
for the deep underlying cause we must look further than to those 
special causes just specified. Or, rather, we may find them all united 
in that great change of the European spirit which accompanied and 
developed those vast. and closely connected movements, commonly 
summed up as the Renaissance in literature and the Reformation in re- 
ligion. It is not my place here to enter into any criticism how far these 
movements on the whole have been beneficial or not to humanity: I 
have to regard them only in their relation to art. 

Briefly, then, we find that the religious revolution, wherever it 
penetrated, destroyed at a blow the great function of religious art ; 
whilst everywhere the diffusion of printing largely lessened its im- 
portance as a means of popular instruction. Meanwhile the literary 
Renaissance, at first by its revelation of the master-works of Greek 


* The value of the concluding volumes of Mr. J. A. Symonds’s interesting History 
of the Italian Renaissance seems to me seriously impaired by this obliquity of vision. 
For a ‘disinterested,’ impartial criticism on the Renaissance, readers may safely 
refer to Mr. Mandell Creighton’s Papacy during the Reformation Period: which, 
however, has not yet reached the date of the ‘ Revival.’ 


G2 
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and Roman literature, then by the renewed impulse which it gave to 
physical science in all its branches, created interests for men’s minds 
which were not only, in some degree, opposed to serious art, but 
were always in competition with it. Forthe human mind does not seem 
capable, does not seem capacious enough, to care for more than a 
very few subjects at once, with that intensity which is essential to 
the production of excellence in any field of work. 

Before these advancing forces of modern life, art, like a primi- 
tive people retreating in face of one armed with the powers of civili- 
zation, has, I hold, been inevitably giving way since the beginning 
of its third period. It has receded, indeed, from its high place and 
achievements, but at the same time has been changing itself into 
new forms suitable to the changed requirements of the world; 
. becoming, in one word, a pleasure, rather than a power. 

This transformation is what I have now to trace in its main 
lines. We may divide the whole modern period into two portions 
for convenience’ sake, say 1550 to 1750, 1750 to our own time. 
Passing by subordinate schools, we find first in the work of Claude 
and Gaspar Poussin the true beginnings of landscape art, of landscape 
as an interest by and for itself, not treated as a background for man. 
Next come the Dutch scenes of peasant and citizen life and incident ; 
a class of work hitherto little practised. With them also begins the 
attempt to paint the actual landscape and buildings which the 
artists saw before them, what we should call topographical art. And 
at the same time portraiture, that 


Link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each— 


the only living shoot of ancient art, received a magnificent con- 
tinuation from Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt ; whilst in Spain 
Velasquez with colossal power carried on the Dutch and Flemish 
movement. Religious art, meanwhile, and with this any art which 
could appeal to our higher thoughts and feelings, was almost extinct. 
The splendid colouring of the Flemish artists covers but does not 
conceal the entire want of depth, of imagination, of spiritual vision. 
During this whole period, in fact, only one artist can be named in 
the loftiest rank, the profound and mighty Rembrandt—Rembrandt, 
who wanted but one gift, perhaps, to have surpassed Italy herself ; 
but that gift, the indispensable one, the one which is first and last 
in all art— instinct for and mastery over the Beautiful. 

Observe here how the progress is from the aim at poetry in 
Claude to the prose of the Dutch school; from the art in which a 
fine human sentiment predominates, to that which strives at little 
more than a skilful imitation of common life or landscape. The 
Dutch artists felt this themselves; their pictures, in their own age, 
were not classed in the range of serious work; they bore commonly 
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the significant name of Drolleries. They had ceased to move the 
heart ; they aimed at pleasing for the time, not of influencing for 
life. Art, in fact, let me repeat, was insensibly changing its basis. 
The provinces between which, during the two first periods, it was 
absolutely parted, are now fusing into one. Inventive art was 
becoming Decorative: its function was to address the eye, rather 
than to penetrate the soul. 

This revolution, however, it should be remembered always, was 
irresistible, was natural. The Europe of Feudalism and.Romance, 
the Europe of the literary Renaissance, was gone or going. The 
world was changed, and the fine arts, which are always the expression 
of their age, changed with it. Other interests supplanted the old 
devotion to art. Men rendered the great thoughts of life, its passion 
and its poetry, in new ways; the races gifted with a strong sense of 
beauty were well-nigh exhausted. Thus, as I said at the beginning, 
if not the best, yet the fittest art survived. So far from joining 
in a popular cry of our own day, the brave attempts made by a 
Claude or a Poussin, Cuyp or Hobbema, by Ostade, Jan Steen, De 
Hooghe, and many more, to create an art suitable for their day, 
should move our sincerest admiration and gratitude. The patient 
skill with which these men took the first and most difficult steps in 
new directions, the masterpieces in their kind which they have 
bequeathed to us, far more than cover the defects inevitable to 
beginners. If, however, the hand of these artists hardly painted 
the soul ; if their work has little power to touch the heart and raise 
it upwards ; if it does not affect us like poetry in her higher moods 
— if, in short, it is no longer inventive in the great sense, all this 
was not the defect of the artists,’ but the despotic influence of civili- 
zation in that stage of its progress. The men may have been there ; 
Rembrandt is enough to show it; but the moment was wanting. 

Space forbids more than a glance at the course of sculpture since 
1550. But three points may be noted: that it no longer has followed 
a parallel development with painting ; that it also has immensely 
diminished in production ; that it has gradually lost its hold over the 
popular miud, and has become an educated, almost an artificial, in- 
terest, an appanage of luxury or of death. And even in these spheres, 
how rare have been its deep or permanent successes ! 

Sculpture, by its own nature, is perhaps the most intensely ex- 
pressive and moving of the fine arts; I hardly know whether it has 


7 The aim of the art of such men as Van Eyck and Memling on one side, Jan 
Steen and Ostade and De Hooghe on the other, appears immensely different. Yet if 
we look at their technical methods, their solid powerful colour, their mastery over 
daylight and roomlight, their firm, if somewhat cramped, drawing of the figure, or, 
again, at the general want in beauty of line or feature shown throughout, we should 
be as much struck with the technical continuity of the art of the Low Countries, as 
with the contrast exhibited between the spirit of the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 
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not surpassed poetry itself in the penetrating force of its single 
utterances. The lower place which, despite a few illustrious excep- 
tions, it now holds, is hence a lamentable and conspicuous feature 
in the decline of art. 

Resuming now our historical survey: Early in the eighteenth 
century European art was practically dead; Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, Spain, were now barren as Italy. For although the French, 
from Watteau to Greuze (to anticipate a little), show true skill and 
originality, yet the school was only a side current which rapidly ran 
dry ; and its main interest now is that we see the corrupt Court 
society of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth reflected in 
the earlier work, whilst Greuze gives an echo, only too faithful, of 
Rousseau’s morbid and debased sentimentalism. But the turn of 
England had now come. It is always dangerous for a nation to boast 
of itself ; yet I think that we may justly claim that with us the revi- 
val began, upon which modern art has since been essentially founded. 
Hogarth took up the thread dropped by the Dutch school, and to 
scenes from common life added dramatic power, forcible intention and 
satire; moral teaching, impressive, if not lofty. Landscape, in the 
hands of Wilson, Gainsborough, Crome, and others, was once more 
coloured and widened by the human sentiment, by the ideal beauty 
of the first early masters; whilst our artists added that truth to 
nature, that variety of subject, which were all presently consummated 
in Turner and his contemporaries. Portraiture had never quite died 
out in Europe ; it stands in a peculiar relation to fine art in general, 
much as the drama does to poetry at large—they are both practical 
necessities. But England may justly claim that Reynolds and Gains- 
borough raised portraiture, if not technically, yet in its sentiment 
and scope, to a higher point of feeling than it had attained since the 
days of Rembrandt and Velasquez: that they aimed (to use the words 
of Wilkie) at that rendering of the inner man, that expression of the 
soul, which is the highest triumph of the portrait. But as the most 
notable achievement of our last century art, I class the many pictures 
in which Reynolds set forth for us the beauty and charm of childhood ; 
blending the natural with the ideal in a delightful union which the 
world had never yet seen. The Child in Art, we may truly say, was 
his invention. 

All these movements tended towards elevation, towards meeting 
the higher and permanent wants of the soul—in a word, towards 
poetry. Art in some degree renewed its proper function, although 
its highest glory and influence were not reached. Strange that 
the eighteenth century—commonly held an age of dry prose and 
chilling reason—should have given birth to work so imaginative and 
poetical ! 

I compare this English movement, in its degree, with the me- 
diaeval Italian movement; it also is a brilliant reaction. But we 
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must now ask ourselves: Has it also been abrief reaction ? How far has 
the nineteenth century kept the promise of the eighteenth? How 
far has art in France, so deeply and widely moved sixty years since 
by English art, by our landscape school in particular, raised itself 
from frivolity and mere decoration to an elevating or refining influ- 
ence ? What are the present aims and prospects of fine art; how 
far is the world’s general atmosphere unfavourable or benignant ? 
These questions we are bound to meet, however briefly, reluctantly, 
and diffidently. 

Let the reader then recall for 2 moment the general aspect of 
art in our days, here and abroad; let him think over a few of the . 
many exhibitions we have all seen, and then compare them impar- 
tially with what painting and sculpture produced in the two great 
early periods, Greek and Italian. We see now a widely spread tech- 
nical skill, a vast variety and inventiveness in point of subject. But 
what can the civilized world show which has the height of aim, the 
amplitude of purpose and idea, the exquisiteness in beauty, the ma- 
jesty of form, which breathe and glow even in the fragments of Greek 
workmanship, in the fading treasures of Italy? Again: Ask our- 
selves honestly : Has modern art serious power over us as a thing of 
mind ? does it really and durably touch the heart? I have tried to 
set forth some idea of the sway over the soul which was held by the art 
of the classical and the mediaeval world. Perhaps that early Pagan 


life is too remote from us that in any real sense we can sympathize 
with it. But to mediaeval art, to that of Italy in particular, we may 
apply, with a little change, the beautiful lines of Tennyson: * 


Had men one sorrow, and she shared it not ? 
One burden, and she would not lighten it? 
One spiritual doubt, she did not soothe ? 


It is not to the fine arts, candour must confess, I think, that we 
now turn for influences of this character. Men have risen from time 
to time, here and abroad, who have aimed at this glorious function, 
highest amongst whom I should venture to place our own Blake and 
Flaxman.’ But their limited and isolated efforts produced no school, 
and the inspiration died with them. 

The English reaction of the eighteenth century, it must in fact 
be feared, like the Italian, has had only a brief brilliancy. Whether 
at home or abroad, the higher impulses and aims, speaking generally, 
have faded. The vast majority of the subjects which are now offered 
by so many skilful hands, in their very nature can do little more 
than excite a transient flicker of pleasurable amusement. This in 
truth is what we all mostly ask: and it is hence what art offers us. 

8 Aylmer’s Field. 
® The name of Dante Rossetti, if a happier fate had allowed him to fulfil the 


exquisite promise of his earlier years, might here have been added. As it is, magis 
spes quam res is the natural sigh over the scanty relics of this unique genius. 
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And on this account it may be noted that there is no permanence in 
modern methods and aims. This I note—and can only note—as a 
fact of ominous significance. All fine art is a delicate compromise 
between Freedom and Necessity, between the strict limitations of rule 
and circumstance, and the unfettered liberty of imaginative genius. 
In old days it was a national movement ; in ours, it is the private 
aim of the individual. Hence no school animated by any strong 
or durable purpose can now form itself. Art has lost the element 
which Wordsworth called ‘ the inevitable.’ It follows the license of 
personal liking ; it fluctuates with the fashion of the day. 

In landscape, doubtless, if anywhere, it is that more vital and 
serious art must be looked for. But landscape has had too short a 
career to afford safe ground forargument. It is perhaps the growing 
interest of the day; it answers to our taste in literature ; it is greatly 
aided by our own lovely English art of water-colour. But I must risk 
the paradox of saying that the hold of landscape on the human mind, 
whether in poetry or in painting, is of itself insecure and exhaustible. 
Man, by a law of nature better established than many which have 
borne the name, is the one permanent interest to man. Landscape 
in art can only move us much, and move us long, when the spectator’s 
soul feels that the artist’s soul is speaking through the forms and 
colours of his canvas.» This was the secret of our great landscapists 
from Gainsborough to Turner and his contemporaries, with whom, 
though born a little out of season, I would group that exquisite 
idyllist, George Mason. But that impulse, like the poetical ren- 
dering of childhood which we owe to Reynolds, shows everywhere 
clear signs of waning vitality. Can it be denied that most of the 
landscape now produced is devoted either to slight glimpses and petty 
fragments of natural beauty; or to bare unimaginative imitation, 
miscalled realism; or to that aim at tone and effect, and nothing 
more, which is merely the rebound from photographic detail into the 
opposite extreme of fleeting and shadowy Impressionism? Landscape 
so conceived and executed may please, but can hardly make us feel 
the power and beauty of nature. Here again the law of Evolution is 
fulfilling itself. The higher office, as in other forms of art, seems to 
have passed from the painter tothe poet. The pages of Wordsworth, 
Keats, or Tennyson amply and delightfully supply us with what—for 
the present at least—we rarely find expressed through canvas.'® 


%” Some sense of this decline pierces, perhaps unconsciously, through contemporary 
criticism. From the reviews of 1887 alone I might quote several examples. The last 
before me may suffice. The present exhibition of the ‘ Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours’ is the one under notice :—the eel must almost like to be skinned with 
such grace and gentleness. ‘ Dainty, delicate, pretty—neither daring great things, nor 
ever very lamentably failing—such, taken as a whole, is the art of the Water-Colour 
Society. It is an art in which imagination holds comparatively little place. Few of 
these pictures bear evident signs of being the expression, in colour and form, of some 
strong definite feeling, or have power to produce an analogous feeling in the spec-. 
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The tendency of art during its third period may thus be summed 
up—that the intellectual or imaginative lapses into the decorative or 
ornamental. We might almost say that these two kinds, so rigidly 
severed of old, are now merging in a mixed or hybrid form. This 
confusion of the two is an unmistakable sign of an unhealthy state 
of art. And we have here, probably, one cause of that almost total 
disappearance of genuine ornamental art which may now be said to 
prevail throughout the whole civilized world. This failure in style 
is a comparatively modern misfortune; some decorative originality 
may, I think, be found almost everywhere, to the beginning of this 
century. Even if great art was no more, people always had some - 
genuine style of ornament in which they took pleasure. This decay 
in our days has doubtiess been immensely promoted by that enormous 
advance in mechanical ingenuities of which civilization boasts, which 
cannot be dispensed with, but which, as the painter Blake said, when 
he saw some new triumph of machine-made art, ‘ We artists HATE.’ !! 
Yet even if this enemy to fine ornamental art did not exist, no signs 
are now anywhere shown that the civilized races can do more than 
repeat almost slavishly those decorative forms—Assyrian, Greek, 
Italian—which were created in the days of fresh and living invention. 
The truth is, we have really ceased to care for decorative beauty. 
No race that did care would be satisfied with that eternal monotony 


of kaleidoscopic variation, as I should call it, which pervades the 
modern world. 

The ugliness of modern life, as regards all ways and kinds of 
decoration, is a phrase not more common than true. Many costly 


tator. As we go round the walls of the gallery, recognising in work after work each 
old friendly familiar style, we come across many admirable transcripts of Nature—of 
Nature for the most part in her gentler moods—and much pleasurable and deft brush- 
work, and we are greeted almost everywhere with a tone of refinement and easy 
grace. But anything that should come to us as a direct message from Nature’s heart 
or man’s experience, we do not get.’— Academy, December 10, 1887. 

" This canker of art is nowhere more visibly mischievous and devouring than in 
those wonderfully ingenious‘ processes ’ under which the noble fine art of wood-cutting 
has now apparently all but perished, unperceived of a public, everywhere hoodwinked 
and bribed by cheap quantity into indifference to quality. These methods uniformly 
fail in rendering that purity of line and refinement in gradation which not only are 
leading truths of nature in every landscape, but are also more reproducible by the 
always imperfect resources of art than other great, natural effects. And when, as we 
daily see in the deluge of illustrated books and magazines, the photograph, with its 
inevitable falsifications of light and shade, is reproduced with the blotch and scratch 
and smuttiness inherent in the ‘ processes,’ the result is one not merely devoid of all 
charm, but actively destructive to the popular taste and fineness of perception for the 
really true and beautiful in art. 

Not less injurious and fearful to behold is the American ‘blottesque’ style of 
work, over which, a few years since, ignorance and conceit raised such shouts of 
triumph. All this, of course, is progress; but, like much that bears the name, pro- 
gress backward and downward. Much of the same criticism applies to etching and 
photogravure, as now practised ;—for a detailed analysis of which space here fails. 
But it is sad to see forms of fine art, susceptible of useful results, thus perverted into 
engines against it. 
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schemes to cure it, many anodynes have been tried and proposed 
here and abroad; and heartily might we wish them success, were 
success, in face of a world in arms against them, any longer or 
anyhow possible. Ixion rolling up-hill his eternally rebounding rock, 
Tantalus as fruit and stream fly from his lips—these old gloomy 
figures from Tartarus image forth the fate of those who try to replant 
with beauty a world-soil which has lost the vital power to produce it. 

If now, far on as we are in the nineteenth century, we cast our 
eyes back for a moment over the long history of sculpture and painting, 
is not this the lesson of the whole: that fine art in its height and 
plenitude, both of creation and of influence, belongs essentially to the 
youth of the world—to the youth, at any rate, of a nation? Only 
then can it be a first love, a leading interest ; only then can it really 
command both eye and heart. New lines of thought, new pleasures, 
new labours, have been incessantly supplanting it more and more. 
And is it not certain that this process is daily advancing with 
quicker steps, with more devouring activity? Science, pure and 
applied, literature, politics, travelling, all these things, and many more 
I cannot name, saturate our limited attention ; they employ the best 
part of our minds; they restrict at each step onwards the space left 
for interest in art. A hundred magnets attract us, where Greeks and 
Italians, we may say, were attracted by some five or ten. Nor are 
deeper causes wanting, at which I can only hint :—How this very 
advance of fresh pursuits and interests, the fret and hurry of the age 
diverting us all from calm, enduring sources of pleasure, are fatal at 
once to the growth of genius in art, and to our enjoyment of its 
creations; or, how strongly the main current of life runs now in the 
broad channel of the new and the immediate. The past and the 
future, those traditions and those aspirations in which fine art has 
always found its highest impulse, are hidden from us by the glare of 
the present. That youthful enthusiasm for loveliness in form and 
colour, that necessity to reproduce in visible shape our thoughts of the 
invisible, have vanished before the vast complex organism of modern 
life. And whether these mighty changes be, on the whole, for the 
gain of mankind or not, it becomes us all, artists or spectators, to 
recognise the results of civilization, and mould our doings and desires 
accordingly. 

Thus everything in this world has its compensation. Progress is 
but a relative term. It is in a recurrent curve, not a hyperbolic, if 
I may use such an illustration, that Advance moves. New losses 
balance new gains. The survival may not always be of the absolute 
best, but it will most often be the practically fittest. And what I 
have here set forth, as the Decline of Art, is but a striking example 
of this great process, of this inevitable evolution. 

But 


Time is, our tedious tale should here have ending. 


I may sum up the whole argument thus. 
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The creative power in its fulness, the sense of beauty in its 
utmost sensitiveness, the temper which imperatively requires such an 
atmosphere of art to live in, and without which such art cannot live 
—all these belonged to the Greek race; and to it, in a degree and 
with an intensity elsewhere unknown. The fine arts were a legacy 
which they left to the world. 

Italy, in the second period, received this gift in the richest 
measure; and though her art flourished for a bare three hundred 
years, and covered a far less area than the Greek; yet, inspired by 
Christianity, it rose toa spiritual height and expressiveness, which 
the world never saw before, and has never seen since. 

That legacy from Greece, as transmitted to us through Italy, has 
underlain the best work of the third period. But it is dying out 
from the world, as art transforms itself to suit the taste of an 
age, whose serious thoughts are diverted elsewhere ; an age to which 
it is no longer an instinct and a necessity. Art has enlarged its 
boundaries ; but it is extensive now, not intensive; the pleasure, 
the amusement, the fashion of the day, not an inheritance and a joy 
for ever. 

I have called this Decline. But it may, in some degree, be 
thought of also as Transformation, and, under its changed conditions, 
art lives on and performs a gracious function, fit for the present : 
more largely seen, and more widely, if less deeply, felt and enjoyed. 
Tho’ much is taken, much remains: art is still adding perpetually 
and liberally to the world’s stock of pleasure, rarely other than 
innocent and refining. If the throne it held of yore be beyond his 
reach, the artist may turn to the wide field of landscape, and find 
consolation for himself and for us in nature, as Vergil was consoled 
when he learned that the problems of the universe were beyond his 


powers : 
Sin, has ne possim naturae accedere partes, 
Frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis, 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem silvasque inglorius. 


And if my general argument be true, art should be all the more 
honoured and aided whenever men of gift and genius arise to remind 
the world of ancient and better days. England during the last 
fifty years has had some such; some may be amongst us now; 
others, doubtless, will be born in ‘the summers which we shall not 
see.” 

The man may appear, but will he find the moment ?—No force of 
genius, we must own, can put back the centuries, or undo the process 
of the suns. At any rate, in regard to art, it is the old age of the 
world. The movement of life is against it: 


The railway, and the steamship, and the thoughts that shale mankind. 
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Civilization cannot any longer supply the essential atmosphere of 
peace. Such at least, to conclude with better words than mine, 
is the confession of a highly gifted poet—himself also too deeply 
saturated and enfeebled by the malaise of the day—when sum- 
ming up the vivid picture which he has given of the world’s history : '* 


We say that repose has fled 

For ever the course of the river of Time : 
That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker incessanter line ; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 
Fiercer the sun overhead :— 

That never will those on its breast 

See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 


But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 


F. T. PALGRAVE. 


12M. Arnold, The River of Time. 





AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


AMERICAN politics have acquired a practical interest for Englishmen. 
England under monarchical forms has, through blind extensions of the 
suffrage, induced by the rivalry of factions, slid into democracy with- 
out facing the problem of democratic organisation. The framers of 
the American constitution had to face the problem. The circum- 
stances under which it presented itself to them were different from 
those under which it presents itself to British statesmen, the people 
for which they legislated having been made up partly of freehold 
farmers, partly of slaveowners ; and their solution was not a national 
but a federal constitution, such as was applicable to a group of 
thirteen states, among which no one was too predominant, while it 
would be wholly inapplicable to the Three Kingdoms. Still, they 
faced the problem, and they bequeathed to us a solution. To speak 
of the American constitution as having been struck off by a single 
and unique effort of the human mind is of course to betray strange 
ignorance of the process by which it was evolved. The groundwork 
was there in the town meeting and the colonial assemblies, while 
the British constitution furnished a model, always actually, though 
not avowedly, present to the minds of the political builders. But, if 
there was not a new creation, there were deliberate revision and 
adaptation ; a definite experiment was made, and the result of 
that experiment is before us. Not that the American constitu- 
tion was, as American writers sometimes assumed, the very first 


1 American Statesmen: a Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political 
History of the United States. Edited by John T. Morse, jun. (Boston, U.S. : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) :— 

John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, | Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
jun. Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 

Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot | James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
Lodge. John Adams. By John T. Morse, jun. 

John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. | John Marshall. By A. B. Magruder. 

Andrew Jackson. By Professor W. G. Samueled dams. By James K. Hosmer. 
Suminer. Thomas H. Benton. By Theodore Roose- 

John Randolph. By Henry Adams. velt. 

James Monroe. By Pres. Daniel C.Gilman. | Henry Clay. By Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, jun. | Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
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framed for a national republic. The first constitution framed for a 
national republic was the Instrument of Government. If the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland were now under a 
Protector, a standing Council of State, and a parliament with a 
reasonable qualification for the franchise, instead of being governed 
by faction finding an ephemeral support in popular passion, lawless- 
ness and rowdyism would not be amusing themselves at Cork or 
Chicago by wrecking the British Parliament, defying the national 
government, and trampling on the honour of the nation. 

American Statesmen, edited by Mr. John T. Morse, jun., comes 
therefore in good season. It seems to us a very valuable series. It 
furnishes a history of American politics in the attractive and im- 
pressive form of biography. Some of the volumes, being the work 
of political experts, are full of experience and useful teaching. The 
editor has managed to form his staff so that, while there is no 
appearance of concerted uniformity in the treatment of the different 
lives, there is a general harmony; and it is the general harmony of 
rational appreciation, judicial criticism, and sound morality. 

A marked change has been taking place in the American treat- 
ment of national history, both in point of style and in point of 
substance. What has been called ‘the nauseous grandiloquence of 
the American panegyrical historians’ is now almost a thing of the 
past. If any fault is found with the style of these volumes, it will 
be rather on the score of austerity than of grandiloquence, and we 
oftener meet with dry humour in them than with florid rhetoric or 
gushing sentiment. But the Fourth of July fiction is also giving place 
to historical facts. A rational view of the schism in the Anglo- 
Saxon race begins to prevail. The biographer of Samuel Adams in 
this series admits that all was not plain and easy for George the 
Third and his advisers ; he does justice to the royal governors Bernard 
and Hutchinson, the twin Guy Fawkeses of the Fourth of July ; 
he does justice to the Tories and to the British garrison of Boston. 
He allows flaws to be seen in what it has been hitherto a point of 
faith to regard as the flawless character of the patriot. Some of his 
passages might have exposed him not long ago to rough treatment 
at the hands of a mob. Perhaps at the hands of a mob they might 
expose him to rough treatment even now. 

Another change, and one specially agreeable to an English reader, 
is the greatly diminished frequency of the tributes which American 
writers used to feel it their patriotic duty to pay to the traditional 
hatred of Great Britain. Occasionally indeed the British palate is still 
offended in this way. It is the editor himself, we are sorry to say, 
who, in his Life of John Quincy Adams, shows the old feeling most 
strongly. In speaking of the impressment of British seamen, or 
seamen supposed to be British, when found on board American 
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vessels, which he calls ‘the impressment of American seamen,’ his 
judicial serenity gives way, and he exclaims that 

the bloodiest, most costly, and most disastrous war would have been better than 
tame endurance of treatment so brutal and unjustifiable that it finds no parallel 
even in the long and dark list of wrongs which Great Britain has been wont to in- 


flict on all the weaker or the uncivilised peoples with whom she has been brought 
or has gratuitously forced herself into unwelcome contact. 


We will return to the special case hereafter; here we will merely 
remark that the American commissioners at Ghent were instructed 
to say nothing of the unparalleled wrong, which accordingly passed 
without notice in the treaty. But to what stock does Mr. Morse 
suppose that he belongs? Does he suppose that a single century 
can have sufficed fundamentally to alter the deeply-ingrained cha- 
racter of the bulldog, so that the Anglo-Saxon in America is entirely 
free from the propensities which Mr. Morse ascribes to the Anglo- 
Saxon in Great Britain? If old England is so vile, must not a New 
Englander have very bad blood in his veins? In no Englishman 
did the overbearing and domineering tendencies of a conquering 
race ever show themselves more signally than in Chatham ; and who 
cheered Chatham more lustily than the American colonists? What 
do we find in this very volume? When General Jackson commits 
international outrages of the most brutal kind, when he ‘ marches 


about in unquestionable Spanish territory, seizing towns and hang- 
ing people after his lawless, ignorant, energetic fashion,’ what is 
Mr. Morse’s comment ? 


He [Jackson] had done what he ought not to have done, yet everybody in the 
country was heartily glad that he had done it. He ought not to have hung Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister, nor to have seized Pensacola, nor later on to have imprisoned 
Callava; yet the general efficiency of his procedure fully accorded with the secret 
disposition of the country. 


Apparently it accords equally well with the secret disposition of 
Mr. Morse. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, one of the writers in this 
series, who enjoys a high reputation as a reforming and moral poli- 
tician, countenances in the interest of the United States principles 
of aggrandisement upon which no British statesman, we trust, would 
ever allow himself consciously to act, and which would make it very 
difficult to have any dealings with the American Republic. Writers 
in this series have to speak in very strong terms of the conduct of 
President Polk and his Cabinet towards ‘weak’ Mexico. We have 
seen something of General Jackson’s conduct, and of that of the 
nation which applauded him, towards ‘weak’ Spain; and the 
behaviour of American frontiersmen to ‘ uncivilised’ Indians has 
recently furnished the matter for a volume entitled A Century of 
Dishonor. On the other hand, if Mr. Morse turns his eyes towards 
the north of his own continent, he sees a community of ‘a weaker 
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race’ flourishing under the tutelage of the British conqueror as no 
French colony has ever flourished under the tutelage of France. The 
leader of the Quebec Liberals avowed the other day, like Voltaire 
before him, that he rejoiced in the victory of Wolfe over Montcalm. 

The history of parties in the United States, with its strange 
and shifting nomenclature, its Federalists and Anti-Federalists, its 
Democratic Republicans and National Republicans, its Democrats 
and Whigs, its Locofocos, Barn-burners, Hunkers, Regency-men, 
Bucktails, Anti-Masons, Know-nothings, Free-soilers, Liberty-men, 
Dough-faces, and Copperheads, seems a tangled maze. But the 
maze is not without a clue. At first there is a struggle between 
the Federalists who desired the national union with a strong go- 
vernment and the Anti-Federalists who desired State right with an 
unfettered democracy. This lasted down to the second war with 
England. Then followed an interval, styled the era of good feeling, 
in which parties were undefined and the combinations and rivalries 
were largely personal. After this the slavery and anti-slavery 
parties appear distinctly formed, and contend against each other 
with growing animosity till their contest ends in war. The antago- 
nism between the free and the slave States, however, was manifest 
from the beginning, and was felt more or less in every question that 
arose ; the South, caring nothing for the shipping interest, was for 
a war with England, which gratified its temper and paid the planters’ 
debts in bullets, while New England was for peace and trade. The 
tariff controversy, which a British apologist of secession was able to 
dupe England into taking for the cause of the civil war, arose out 
of the divergence of interest between manufacturing communities, 
which demanded protection for their rising industries, and slave- 
owning communities, which, being unable to manufacture anything 
for themselves, required perfect freedom of importation. Apart 
from special questions, the whole structure and spirit of society in 
the slave-owning South was radically opposed to the structure and 
spirit of society in the industrial, democratic, and progressive North. 
The boast of the old royal governor of Virginia who thanked God 
that in his colony there were no schools or printing presses remained 
substantially true, though the rule of royal governors had departed ; 
and even in the revolutionary war the pride of the Southern gentle- 
men had spurned the command of the Northern trader. Garrison 
called the constitution a compact with death and hell. It was 
unquestionably a compact with an element morally, socially, and 
politically alien to the element to which Garrison belonged, and 
a compact against which the intellect and conscience of New 
England were certain in the end to rebel. Though there was a 
junction, there never was a real union, of the slave with the free 
States. Destiny pronounced sentence of ultimate divorce on the 
very day of the ill-starred marriage. Could the colonies have parted 
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from the mother-country in the peaceful course of nature, like ripe 
fruit dropping from the tree, they would, in all probability, have 
fallen into the two sections into which, after a century of uneasy 
wedlock, they were rent, unless slavery had been gently extinguished 
by the extension to the dependencies of the Emancipationist move- 
ment which prevailed in the mother-country. The rupture of 1861 
and the struggle which ensued can hardly be called a rebellion or a 
civil war. It was simply an ‘irrepressible conflict.’ The irrecon- 
cilables parted, and the stronger of the two invaded, and after a 
desperate and prolonged struggle conquered and annexed, the weaker. 
Whether conquest will be followed by assimilation ; whether a white - 
society and a black-and-white society will ever become one people 
and alike thoroughly republican, is the secret, and, as a perusal of 
Judge Tourgee’s Bricks without Straw will show, the momentous 
and formidable secret, of the future. 

Across the main current of party politics come from time to time 
accidental and extraneous currents, such as Anti-Masonism and Know- 
nothingism, the former of which arose from a panic alarm about the 
power and designs of the Freemasons, while the latter had a more 
rational origin in the growing influence of the foreign, especially the 
Irish population. The flame of Anti-Masonry blazed high for a 
moment and then expired for ever. Of Know-nothingism we are 
not unlikely to hear again, though perhaps under a different name. 

On George the Third and his ministers history has passed a sen- 
tence which it is needless to repeat. Bitter have been the consequences 
of their ignorance, wrongheadedness, and obstinacy to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in both its branches; for the Republic suffered from the 
revolutionary bias given it by the rupture as much as the mother- 
country suffered by the rupture itself. But some excuse for them 
may be found in the characters with which both in New England 
and among the slave-owners of the South they had to deal. The 
ex-Puritan of New England had lost much, not only of the religious 
enthusiasm of his forefathers, but of their morality, as the diary of 
John Adams plainly shows. He had retained in full measure their 
polemical spirit. He had retained something of the wiliness which 
was mingled with their fanaticism. He had acquired an intense love 
of litigation, on which subsisted a number of mischief-making lawyers. 
Constant attendance on town meetings had formed his political 
intelligence and at the same time bred in him a passion for political 
controversy. Ifthe town meeting was the most important and 
characteristic of the political institutions, the taverns, of which the 
number was great, also played their part. 


If you spent the evening in a tavern (says John Adams), you found the house 
full of people drinking drams of flip, toddy, and carousing and swearing ; but espe- 
cially plotting with the landlord to get him at the next town meeting an election 
either for selectman or representative, 
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The revolution itself was born in the room of the Caucus Club, 
amidst clouds of smoke and deep potations of egg-flip. Wilkes and 
Liberty had their counterpart on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Plenty of active spirits were ready for political havoc. 


The few (says Adams) who have real honour, temperance, and understanding, 
who are desirous of getting their bread and paying their debts by their own indus- 
try, apply their attention to their own business and leave the affairs of towns and 
provinces to others. But a young fellow who happens to be by nature indolent 
and perhaps profligate begins by laying schemes by himself or his friends to live 
and get money without labour or care. 


Such patriots are not easily appeased. Undoubtedly in intelli- 
gence as well as in integrity, industry and thrift, the New Englander 
was a picked Anglo-Saxon, and the elect of destiny for the foundation 
of republican institutions ; but, we repeat, he was not good-tempered 
or placable, nor was it easy to maintain with him political relations 
in their own nature equivocal and thorny. 

Samuel Adams was a typical New Englander in everything but 
industry and thrift. He had failed in regular callings and had 
defaulted, though only through incompetence, as a public taxgatherer 
before he found his element in politics, and became the contriver 
and leader of a revolution. No doubt is left in our mind after 
reading the candid narrative of his biographer that he meant mischief 
from the beginning. Throughout he did all that was in his power 
to prevent reconciliation and to bring about revolution and civil war. 
His aspirations may have been grand, his aim may have been bene- 
ficent, he may deserve on these accounts the political canonisation 
which he kas received, but his determination to produce a rupture is 
the acquittal, so far as he is concerned, of the English ministers. No 
government can satisfy a man who is bent on its overthrow. As a 
plotter he was very active, bold, persevering, and adroit, nor does his 
desire of political change appear to have been mingled with any 
lower motive. The facts, so far as we can see, warrant no higher 
praise, and we are not disposed to pervert the truth of history for the 
purpose of placing a crown on the head of any man who, in whatever 
circumstances, when a peaceful redress of grievances is open to him, 
prefers revolution and civil war. The professions of attachment to 
the mother-country which continued to issue from Samuel Adams’s 
lips and pen when he had certainly made up his mind to prevent a 
reconciliation require, as his biographer allows, some casuistry for 
their justification. 


It is wonderful (says Mr. Hosmer) if the Puritan conscience did not now and 
then feel a twinge when Adams, at the very time when he had devoted himself 
body and soul to breaking the link that bound America to England, was coining for 
this or that body phrases full of reverence for the King and rejecting the thought of 
independence. 
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There was in the patriot’s character, to borrow again Mr. Hosmer’s 
words, ‘a certain fox-like shrewdness which did not always scrutinise 
the means over-narrowly while he pushed on to the great end.’ 
The moral twist in the character of the Puritan, in short, had 
survived his devoutness. Samuel Adams seems to be convicted of 
having laid a trap for Hutchinson, and of having, in unpleasant 
contrast to his cousin John, tried to force on the trial of Preston and 
the soldiers who in self-defence had fired on the Boston mob before 
popular passion had cooled, with a view to what would have been 
nothing less than a judicial murder. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the schism, which 
Samuel Adams had the chief hand in bringing about, and which 
made the two portions of the Anglo-Saxon race foreign nations, or 
worse than foreign nations, to each other, when they might have 
shared the great Anglo-Saxon heritage in peace and friendship. 
That the colonists did not, like the subjects of Spain in the Nether- 
lands, feel themselves sorely oppressed is shown by the mask of 
loyalty which Samuel Adams and other revolutionists found it 
necessary to wear. They were in the perfect enjoyment of security 
for life, property, personal liberty, and freedom of opinion, the last, in 
New England at least, being assured to them partly through the 
action of the home Government, which had imposed restrictions upon 
New England theocracy. Numbers of them remained loyal to the 
end, and suffered exile in the royal cause, though the royal com- 
manders did everything that could be done by their blunders to 
estrange support. The country was flourishing, notwithstanding the 
restrictions on trade, which were the worst grievance, though they 
were simply the blindness of the age. Parliament had repealed the 
Stamp-tax ; there was no reason to despair of its repealing the Tea- 
tax ; a large party, including by far the most powerful statesman, was 
on the colonial side. The Tea-tax was paltry in amount. In the 
meantime colonial commerce received the protection of the Imperial 
fleet. It had, after the establishment of Independence, to pay 
blackmail to the Algerines. When Hampden resisted the payment 
of ship-money—which he did, by the way, in a court of law—he was 
combating an attempt to found on arbitrary taxation a reactionary 
government which, as he and his friends believed, would have not 
only extinguished the civil liberties but quenched the spiritual life 
of the nation. Nobody can suppose that Grenville aimed at any- 
thing worse than: to make the colonies contribute to the expense 
of imperial armaments. The representation of the colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament was an idea which there is no reason to believe 
that British statesmen were unwilling to entertain, though the 
enemies of peace in the volonies were. Mr. Hosmer vindicates 
Hutchinson, who, though a Royalist, appears to have been not only 
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well-intentioned, but a colonial patriot in his way, and especially 
acquits him of blame in the matter of the famous letters, leaving at 
the same time a dark shade of doubtfulness on the conduct of his 
opponents. By appointing such a man at such a time the British 
Government showed that its designs were not malignant, while by 
allowing its soldiers to be brought to trial and actually branded on 
the hand for firing on a mob which attacked them with sticks and 
stones, it proved that it was not disposed to trample on the laws or 
riot in blood. The testimony of Mr. Hosmer, which is supported by 
the writer of another of these volumes, to the discipline and forbear- 
ance of the British soldiers in Boston, comes opportunely at a moment 
when unscrupulous faction and malignant ambition are traducing the 
record of the British army as well as that of British statesmanship 
and that of the country. 

Mr. Hosmer seems to think that the American revolution was 
necessary in order to arrest the course of political reaction in England. 
We find difficulty in tracing any such effect, though it is true that 
the event has been too much viewed in its aspect as the revolt of a 
dependency, and too little in its aspect as a civil war. One conse- 
quence of it certainly has been a French and Catholic Canada. Mr. 
Hosmer, whose tone is to us most refreshing, would like, if we do 
not misinterpret him, to see the political union of the race restored 
by a Pan-Anglo-Saxonic Confederation. We cannot share that dream, 
but moral reunion, were it not for the Irishry, might come to-morrow. 
It is something, at all events, to have found an American, and a 
patriotic American, refusing to glorify the revolutionary intrigue 
which combined with royal folly to break, in a paltry quarrel, the 
grand and beneficent unity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Of the Southern and slave-owning revolutionist the best speci- 
men is Patrick Henry. Not that he actually belonged to that 
high-spirited, hot-headed, spendthrift, horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
gambling, duelling, and domineering slaveocracy of Virginia which 
furnished many of the leading patriots. As a lawyer of humble 
origin he stood midway between the F.F.V.s (First Families of 
Virginia) and the ‘mean whites.’ He had failed in shopkeeping 
before he took to law. His able and industrious biographer, Pro- 
fessor Coit Tyler, takes pains to rescue him both from the imputation 
of illiteracy and from that of having kept a tavern. He only, it 
seems, while preparing for the legal profession, helped his father to 
tend the bar. But he was the offspring of a community to which 
the slaveocracy gave its tone; and he was himself, though an occa- 
siona! declaimer against slavery, through life an owner, and not only 
an owner, but.a buyer and seller, of slaves. He seems, in fact, to have 
been rather a notably sharp hand at bargaining for human chattels. 
In that school his notions of liberty were formed. His political 
education was received, as his biographer tells us, by means of 
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communings in the tavern porch or on the shady side of the country store, [with] an 
occasional clergyman, pedagogue, or legislator, small planters and small traders, 
sportsmen, loafers, slaves and the drivers of slaves, and, more than all, those bucolic 
Solons of Old Virginia, the good-humoured, illiterate, thriftless Caucasian consumers 
of tobacco and whisky, who cordially consented that all the hard work of the world 
should be done by the children of Ham. During all that time in his life, as we now 
look back upon it (says his biographer), he has for us the aspect of some lawless, 
unkempt genius, in untoward circumstances, groping in the dark, not without wild 
joy, towards his unconceivable true vocation; . . . withal borne along, for many 
days together, by the mysterious undercurrents of his nature into that realm of 
veverie where the soul feeds on immortal fruit and communes with unseen asso- 
ciates, the body meanwhile being left to the semblance of idleness. 


Is not this something like a philosophical description, tinctured 
with poetry, of the loafer? Henry made his first notable appearance 
in the Virginia Clergy case, as the defender of what his biographer 
is constrained to brand as barefaced iniquity—iniquity upon which 
George the Third had putatyrannical veto. Nor were the appeals to 
malignant and dishonest passion by which he gained his cause required 
or justified by professional duty. In the dispute with the British 
Government, Henry, like Samuel Adams, meant mischief from the 
beginning; he may even claim te be the first who gave his voice 
openly for civil war ; and in his case, as in that of Samuel Adams, the 
government stands acquitted by the impossibility of satisfying the 
Implacable. He showed his implacability in a notable way by fiercely 
rejecting the conciliatory scheme of John Galloway, who proposed in 
Congress that the American colonies should be confederated and 
have a federal parliament of their own, with a governor-general 
appointed by the Crown; a plan which would have given them all 
that the most advanced of constitutional patriots pretended to desire. 
John Galloway was a man of mark. John Adams mentions him 
among the ‘sensible and learned but cold’ speakers in Congress, 
while he numbers Henry among the ‘orators ;’ and the rejection of 
Galloway’s scheme * by the vote of a single state was a signal triumph 
of oratory over cold ‘sense.’ As to Henry’s power as an orator of 


2 ¢Could the plan have been adopted,’ says Professor Tyler, ‘ the disruption of the 
British Empire would certainly have been averted for that epoch, and, as an act of 
violence and unkindness, would perhaps have been averted for ever; while the thirteen 
English colonies would have remained English colonies without ceasing to be free.’ 
To bar false inferences, it may be as well to remark that between this scheme of 
Home Rule and the proposal of a statutory parliament for Ireland there are vital 
points of difference. In the first place, Galloway’s plan would have involved no re- 
construction of the polity of Great Britain ; in the second place, the Crown in those 
days would have been a real, not merely a nominal, link; in the third place, the 
American colonies were three thousand miles off; and in the fourth place, their in- 
habitants were for the most part attached to the mother-country, and, instead of 
wishing to ‘ break the last link,’ were very anxious to retain the connection. After all, 
no one can tell how the two Parliaments would have acted together. A call from 
Great Britain for supplies for a European war would have put a severe strain on 
their harmony. 
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firing the Southern heart there can be no doubt ; but gunpowder is 
easily fired. Some of these gentlemen, moreover, were not unwilling 
to apply the sponge of revolution to their debts. The ‘tremendous 
speech ’ in which Henry ejaculates ‘ Give me liberty or give me death,’ 
we believe, is still read in all American schools. But the good taste 
of his biographer must have winced in giving us the following account 
of its delivery by a devotee who was present :— 


When he [Henry] said, ‘Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chaius and slavery?’ he stood in the attitude of a condemned 
galley slave, loaded with fetters, awaiting his doom. His form was bowed; his 
wrists were crossed ; his manacles were almost visible as he stood like an embodi- 
ment of helplessness and agony. After a solemn pause, he raised his eyes and 
chained hands towards heaven, and prayed, in words and tones which thrilled every 
heart, ‘ Forbid it, Almighty God!’ He then turned towards the timid loyalists of 
the house, who were quaking with terror at the idea of the consequences of parti- 
cipating in proceedings which would be visited with the penalties of treason by the 
British Crown ; and he slowly bent his form yet nearer to the earth, and said, ‘I 
know not what course others may take,’ and he accompanied the words with his 
hands still crossed, while he seemed to be weighed down with additional chains. The 
man appeared transformed into an oppressed, heart-broken, and hopeless felon. 
After remaining in this posture of humiliation long enough to impress the imagina- 
tion with the condition of the colony under the iron heel of military depotism, he 
arose proudly, and exclaimed, ‘ But as for me ’—and the words hissed through his 
clenched teeth, while his body was thrown back, and every muscle and tendon was 
strained against the fetters which bound him, and, with his countenance distorted 
by agony and rage, he looked for a moment like Laocoén in a death-struggle with 
coiling serpents ; then the loud, clear, triumphant notes, ‘ Give me liberty,’ electri- 
fied the assembly 
echo of the word ‘liberty’ to cease, he let his left hand fall powerless to his side, 
and clenched his right hand firmly, as if holding a dagger with the point aimed at 
his breast. He stood like a Roman senator defying Cesar, while the unconquerable 
spirit of Cato of Utica flashed from every feature; and he closed the grand appeal 
with the solemn words, ‘ or give me death!’ which sounded with the awful cadence 
of a hero’s dirge, fearless of death, and victorious in death ; and he suited the action 
to the word by a blow upon the left breast with the right hand, which seemed to 
drive the dagger to the patriot’s heart. 


It is not pleasant to think that such stage-play as this had a 
material effect in bringing on a bloody revolution and rending 
asunder the Anglo-Saxon race. When political science or reason 
in any shape rules the world, the orations of Patrick Henry will be 
no more read in schools. His sublime ecstasy of aspiration after 
liberty or death being over, ‘Cato’ went out to bargain with 
Scevola or Brutus in the tavern-porch for a slave. One of the 
Southern States held out as a reward to volunteers in the cause of 
freedom so many head of cattle and one healthy negro. It is an 
astonishing instance of the hardening force of habit that these men 
should have been able to rant against slavery without feeling the 
sting of the word, that they should have inscribed on their capitol 
Sic semper Tyrannis without suspecting that the greatest of tyrants 
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were themselves. Brutus, it is true, owned slaves, and in his way 
he was probably a genuine lover of freedom ; but he did not live in 
the days of Wilberforce. The triumph of George the Third and 
Lord North, or even of worse rulers than George the Third and Lord 
North, would have been preferable to the triumph of the tyrannicides 
who were destined to found the slave power. 

The life of Washington in this series has not yet appeared. But 
one of the writers truly says that he was the indispensable man 
without whom, in that war, America could not have wen. Not only 
was Washington indispensable, Howe with his lethargy and Burgoyne 
with his blunders were equally indispensable; the wooden Hessians - 
were indispensable; French aid, as Washington in accents of despair 
proclaimed, was indispensable ; and French aid would have profited 
little if there had not been a party in the British Parliament which 
insisted on peace ; for Rodney would have swept the fleet of France 
from the sea, and her army could not have maintained itself in 
America alone. Washington held together, as no other man could, 
an army which had been reduced to a scarecrow by the ebb of 
rhetorical enthusiasm and the hollowness of the cause. He quelled 
the mutiny which ingratitude to the army springing from the same 
sources had brought on, and which unquelled would have been ruin. 
Afterwards his ascendency saved the ill-cemented republic from 
being torn in pieces by faction and rivalry. He saved her from 
throwing herself at the feet of revolutionary France, and settled her 
foreign policy on a footing of wisdom—that is, on a footing thoroughly 
American. He alone could have borne the strain laid on the 
government by Jay’s treaty. That his figure has been seen through 
a halo, and that he had more infirmities of temper than we wot of, 
as Mr. MacMaster, the author of the valuable History of the 
American People, tells us, may be true; though, at the most trying 
moments, when he hasto contend for himself and his starved and 
unclad soldiers with jobbery as well as with neglect, his despatches 
are perfectly calm. To praise him for not having played Napoleon 
is absurd ; he was not tempted in that way; but he may be almost 
called a Heaven-sent man. The rupture having once taken place, it 
was clearly desirable that the colonies should win their independence, 
and there should be no protraction or renewal of the fatal struggle. 
For this result we are indebted to Washington. A writer in this 
series seems to think that, after all that has been said, there is some- 
thing in the character of Washington which eludes analysis. Is the 
mysterious element anything more than the decided strain of a 
British officer which Washington had contracted from his military 
associations? A simpler character, we should say, does not offer it- 
self to the inspection of history. 

Franklin’s life also is wanting in this series. Like Priestley, he 
represents political liberalism as connected with scientific progress. 
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Eripuit colo fulmen. sceptrumque tyrannis. We remember seeing 
a statuette of him with that inscription placed at a public dinner 
immediately in face of the British ambassador. Franklin also 
represents the antagonism of a highly economical and matter-of-fact 
philosophy of life to aspirations after imperial grandeur and all the 
fancies of the past. He does not, as we know, represent either New 
England orthodoxy or Puritan morality. Through hin, if at all, the 
peculiar spirit of Voltaire found its way into the American Revolu- 
tion. He was not any more than Voltaire by nature a revolutionist. 
Of all the men on the scene, he was the best fitted to play the part 
of a mediator, had he only been put to that use. In the luckless 
affair of the letters he showed lack of a gentleman’s sense of 
honour, while Wedderburn showed his low-bred ruffianism and the 
Lords of the Council their insolent folly—all at fearful expense to 
the race. 

Alexander Hamilton, whose Federalist has acquired enhanced 
interest for British politicians since it has been proposed to throw 
the British constitution into the smelting-pot and bring it out a 
federation, claims the foremost place among American statesmen. 
It has been said that the progress of American statesmanship 
since the divorce from England has reversed the boast of Augustus, 
who said that he had found Rome of brick and made it ’of marble. 
This is a hostile judgment, but it is true that the republic has had 
no second Hamilton. In truth, the conditions under which he was 
produced have ceased to exist; for he belongs to the brief period in 
which, as necessity sternly called for the right man, it was possible 
to rise to power without being a demagogue. He belonged neither 
to the ex-Puritan nor to the slave-owning element of the revolution, 
but alighted upon the scene from a different sphere, being a British 
subject bred in Jamaica. There is something especially attractive 
in the character of the man. How he came by his high breeding is 
rather a mystery ; but he certainly was a thorough gentleman. He 
showed it in the case of André; he showed it in protecting loyalists 
against the outrages of the patriot mob at the outbreak of the 
revolution ; he showed it when the struggle was over, in opposing 
himself to the cruel and ignoble vengeance which was poured out 
by the victors upon the heads of the vanquished, and which went the 
length of proscribing loyalist women; he showed it in the tragic 
affair in which he, too early for his country, met his end. In joining 
the revolutionary standard he seems to have followed fortune which 
beckoned his youthful ambition to that side: his first leanings were 
royalist. There is a doubt about the year of his birth, but, on any 
hypothesis, his precocity must have been extraordinary. He can 
have been little more than a stripling when, as Washington’s aide- 
de-camp, he was employed in important and delicate missions as 
well as in writing despatches which, allowing that the substance is 
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Washington’s, show marvellous judgment and maturity of style. As 
a soldier he distinguished himself, and it seems that, had he pursued 
that career, he might have risen high. Asa member of Washington’s 
staff he would have to take part in a struggle,not only against the 
enemy, but against: anarchy in all departments, and his natural lean- 
ing in favour of authority must have been intensified by his experience. 
The war left behind it as its consequence a political, financial, and 
moral chaos, which again went far to justify those who had shrunk 
from revolution. 
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The distinguishing qualities of those communities [the thirteen colonies], and of 
the central government as well (says Mr. Lodge), were at that moment faction, 
F jealousy, and discord, infirmity of purpose, feebleness in action, unblushing dis- 
honesty in finance, black ingratitude towards the army, and the rapid acquisition 
' of an ever-growing contempt on the part of the rest of mankind. 


It was the genius of Hamilton mainly that out of this confusion 
brought order, solvency, and something like public morality. By the 
genius of Hamilton mainly it was determined that the United States, 
instead of being a loose league of states, with separate sovereignties, 

. should be a nation, though with a federal structure, and should have 
a strong central government. An unbridled democracy was the 
object of his profound mistrust. His avowed preference was for the 
British constitution, nor did he even regard with intense abhorrence 
the corruption by which in the British Parliament of those days a 
king’s government was sustained. He would himself have been a 
model minister under a constitutional monarchy and have moved in 
a court with perfect ease and grace. But he saw that monarchy in 
the New World and on the morrow of a revolution was unattainable, 
and he acquiesced in a republic; nor is there anything whatever in 
his subsequent course to justify the suspicion which Jefferson always 
entertained or affected to entertain that Hamilton was trying to 
set up a king. There was no king possible but Washington, of 
whose loyalty to the republic there could be no doubt. The 
republic, however, had it been fashioned by Hamilton’s hand, would 

have been as little democratic as possible. He would have had a 

. president and senators holding office, not for a short term, but 4 

during life or good behaviour; and he would have had them 
elected by a class qualified by the possession of a certain amount 
of real property. He would also have assigned the appointment 
of all the state governors to the president of the United States, 
and have given each governor a veto on all state legislation. 

Very different from this was the model adopted. But Hamilton 

wasted no time in whining over the rejection of his ideal. He 
accepted the constitution as it was, and did his best to give it the 
ply which he desired, by practical interpretation, for which, while 

«he clay was still moist from the potter’s hand, there was much room. 
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The great ability as a jurist, and power of arguing questions of legal 
principle, which he combined with his legislative and administrative 
faculties, here served him and the republic in good stead. Various 
causes have since contributed to the triumph of nationality over 
State right. It has been promoted by railways and telegraphs, by 
the extension of commercial enterprises and connections, as well as 
by the action of political parties embracing the whole Union, and by 
the patriotic devotion to a common country which was evoked by 
the struggle against secession. Still, Alexander Hamilton is with 
justice regarded as the founder of the American nation. Nationality, 
with order and strong government, was his guiding idea. In his 
reorganisation of the finances, his restoration of the national credit, 
and his exposition of his financial measures, he showed transcendent 
ability and a wonderful insight into true principles ; and his policy 
in this department was virtually connected with his general design 
of insuring the unity and raising the character of the nation. If 
he was not free from protectionist tendencies, it must be remem- 
bered that the world was protectionist in those days: the light of 
Adam Smith had but just dawned, and had scarcely illuminated the 
minds of any statesman except those of Shelburne and the younger 
Pitt. When he decided in favour of moderate protection, neither he 
nor any one else had been taught by experience how hard it is to 
preserve moderation in protection, and how the infant industry when 
it has been fostered into manhood, instead of gratefully recognising 
the favour which it has enjoyed, and readily resigning the privilege 
which is no longer needed, takes you by the throat with its strong 
political grasp and extorts a continuance or perhaps an increased 
measure of protection for the future. Hamilton completed his 
services by sustaining, perhaps more than sustaining, Washington in 
the sound foreign policy which was embodied in the proclamation of 
neutrality, and in facing at the President’s side the storm of Gallo- 
mania which was raised by the Jay treaty. 

Tossed on stormy waters and assailed by bitter enemies, with 
Jefferson at their head, infamously attacked not only in his public 
character but in his personal honour, Hamilton more than once 
went astray. He went astray in instigating Jay to resort to a con- 
stitutional cowp d’état for the purpose of averting a party defeat in 
New York; in writing articles for the press against a colleague in 
the cabinet, though the colleague was treacherous and had really 
begun the game; and in penning his pamphlet against John Adams, 
though the pamphlet would never have seen the light had it not 
been stolen and published by Aaron Burr. But there are few more 
spotless records, as there certainly have been few careers more beue- 
ficent, than that of Alexander Hamilton. His biographer is pro- 
bably right in holding that even his death, in a miserable duel 
with a scoundrel, was a sacrifice to public duty, since he felt that 
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refusal to obey what was the code of honour in those days would 
have impaired his influence and his usefulness. 

The work of Hamilton’s genius, a nation with a strong govern- 
ment, would have been in great danger of sharing the fall of the 
Federal party, had not the chief justiceship of the Supreme Court, 
and with it the interpretation of the constitution, remained in the 
supremely able hands of the federalist, John Marshall—the ‘revo- 
lutionary and patriarchal’ John Marshall, his biographer calls him ; 
and the combination of epithets is curiously characteristic of a 
country the highest antiquity of which goes no further back than 
the Revolution of 1775-83. Whatever is either exalting or moderat- 
ing in the influence of a great national history America lost by her 
rupture with the past. Marshall preserved and extended Hamilton’s 
work by developing through his decisions the ‘implied powers’ of 
the constitution. His biographer admits that in many of the causes 
before him, that of the constitutionality of the United States Bank, 
for instance, he might have given opposite decisions had he been so 
minded, and that as matter of pure law these opposite decisions 
would have been just as good as those which he did give. Naturally 
the Jeffersonians decried as loudly as the Hamiltonians applauded 
him. On the great issues the Supreme Court, as we have said before, 
leans to the principles of the party by which the judges were 
appointed. Under Marshall it leaned in its decisions to federalism, 
under Taney to slavery. Without political motives it could hardly 
have decided that the Legal Tender Currency Act, which forced a 
creditor to receive payment in paper so depreciated that he lost fifty 
per cent. of the debt, was not a breach of the article of the constitu- 
tion forbidding any legislation which would impair the faith of 
contracts. Our own Privy Council, though not influenced by party, 
has been influenced by political considerations. In its ecclesiastical 
judgments it has leaned visibly to the side of comprehension; in its 
judgments on questions between the central government and the 
provinces of Canada it has leant to the side of provincial right, 
desiring no doubt that the provinces should have reason to remain 
satisfied with confederation. A Supreme Court, constituted so as to 
command as far as possible the confidence of all the parties to a 
confederation, is the indispensable keystone of the federal arch. Of 
this the authors of that strange legislative improvisation, the Irish 
Government Bill, appear to have had an inkling; but the best they 
could do was 'to assign the power of deciding constitutional ques- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland to the British Privy Council 
—that is, to one of the parties in the suit. The American Supreme 
Court represents, and, with the inevitable qualification which has 
been mentioned, impartially represents, the entire confederation. 

Thomas Jefferson, as his biographer tells us, was rather on the 
edge of Virginian slaveocracy than within the charmed circle. He 
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was, however, opulent, and by the time when he went forth as the 
chief apostle of human liberty and equality had by his thrift increased 
the number of his slaves from thirty to fifty. Cultivated and 
scholarly, he was able to frame the plan for a university, and, unlike 
the common demagogue, to offer up knowledge and intelligence, as 
well as conscience and self-respect, on the altar of the democratic 
idol. To Alexander Hamilton’s Ormuzd, Jefferson played Ahriman. 
Democracy in its loosest and most unbridled form was his religion, 
at all events till he held power. ‘ Monocracy,’ perhaps the secret 
ideal of his great rival, was the object of his fanatical hatred and 
ever-haunting suspicion. In theory he was an anarchist, and his 
utterances on this subject severely try the patience of a biographer 
who would fain be sympathetic. He was fond of saying that we 
could not find angels to govern, but he assumed that we could find 
angels to be governed or to govern themselves. If he had to choose 
between a government without a press and a press without a govern- 
ment, he said that he should at once choose the latter. In New 
York, under the reign of Tammany, with Barnard and Cardozo for 
judges, he might almost have enjoyed the realisation of his ideal. 
Of three states of society, that of the Indians without any govern- 
ment, that with a democratic government, and that with a government 
other than democratic, he was not sure that he did not prefer the 
first. Shays’s rebellion, which on other extreme democrats acted as 
a warning, drew from him the remark that a rebellion now and then 
was a good thing, and that republican rulers ought not to discourage 
them too much. ‘God forbid,’ he ejaculates, ‘that we should ever 
be twenty years without a rebellion! What signify a few lives lost 
in a century or two? The tree of liberty must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants.’ Again it 
must be said that George the Third and Lord North are not answer- 
able before the tribunal of history for not having fulfilled such an 
ideal as an ultra-democratic government with a rebellion once in 
every twenty years. Whether Jefferson was a French revolutionist 
from the beginning, or was made one by his sojourn in France, is a 
question on which his biographers differ. He was certainly a Rous- 
seauist from the beginning in his belief that agriculture was the 
only moral or healthy pursuit, and that the mechanical arts and 
commerce were corruptors of society. Rousseauism seems strange 
in a Virginian slaveowner, but Rousseau himself squinted towards 
slavery, and in the essentially Rousseauist tale, Paul and Vir- 
ginia, the lovely children of nature are supported by the labour 
of two old slaves. What is certain is that Jefferson became 
a French revolutionist of the most genuine breed. It was 
after the September massacres, of all the Jacobin atrocities 
perhaps the most hideous, that he wrote that ‘the struggle was 
necessary, though in it many guilty persons fell without the forms 
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of trial, and with them some innocent.’ ‘ These,’ he adds, * I deplore 
as much as anybody, and shall deplore some of them to the day of 
my death. But I deplore, them as I should have done had they 
fallen in battle. It was necessary to use the arm of the people, a 
machine not so blind as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain 
degree. . . My own affections have been deeply wounded by some 
of the martyrs to this cause; but rather than it should have failed I 
would have seen half the earth desolated; were there but an Adam 
and Eve left in every country and left free, it would be better than 
it is now.’ We see here in full perfection the Jacobin belief that 
everybody could be made happy, and not only happy but virtuous, by 
butchering kings and aristocrats, without the trouble of self-improve- 
ment. The admirers of Jefferson must rejoice that the scene of his 
beneficence was not Paris; had it been, he might have played a part. 
in the September massacres, though the part which he would have 
played would have been that of a contriver rather than an actor. 
He somewhat resembled Robespierre in his feline nature, his 
malignant egotism, and his intense suspiciousness, as well as in his 
bloody-minded, yet possibly sincere, philanthropy ; though, unlike 
Maximilian, he could ride. In his union of visionary speculation on 
politics with practical astuteness as a politician and capacity for 
intrigue, Jefferson reminds us of Sieyés. Whether he was entirely 
sincere in his religion of anarchy or not, he very distinctly saw 
the great fact that, beyond the leaders of worth and intelligence 
with whom he found it not easy to cope, there lay what he and 
other demagogues are pleased to call the people—that is, the masses ; 
in other words, the people minus its leading intelligence—and that to 
this force, by playing on popular jealousy of intellect and social 
grade, he might hopefully appeal. Thus he became the founder and 
the highly successful leader of the democratic party ; not its stump- 
orator, for he had not the gift of speech, but its oracle, its guide, 
philosopher, and friend. No man ever understood party management 
more thoroughly or knew better when to loosen and when to tighten 
the rein; how to take advantage of passion and at the same time to 
shun frenzy, and come out wiser and more trusted than ever when the 
tornado was over. He also saw the value of a suborned press. At 
Monticello he was a Virginian gentleman and a scholar, always, 
however, in his letters affecting the Cincinnatus; but before his 
public he condescended to the extreme of demagogic simplicity. 
When he was inaugurated as president, instead of riding in state 
to the capitol, he hitched his horse to the fence, and he received a 
British envoy dressed in an old coat and pantaloons, with slippers 
down at the heel. He succeeded thoroughly in making himself a 
popular idol. ‘No personal influence of a civilian,’ says his bio- 
grapher, ‘not nourished in any degree by successful war, has ever 
been so great and so permanent over our people.’ In what respect 
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his influence has been useful we would rather leave it to the 
biographer to say. A ‘ humanitarianism’ which is ready to butcher 
all mankind but a single pair in order to carry out a theory seems a 
questionable substitute even for common Christianity. Jefferson 
was the champion of religious equality in Virginia, and as president 
he did a very good thing in purchasing Louisiana, though the act 
was a breach of the constitution, and had it been done by Hamilton 
would have drawn from Jefferson shrieks of ‘ monocracy’ and 
‘consolidation.’ In the Kentucky resolutions he proclaimed the 
fatal doctrine of nullification, and pulled the trigger of civil war. 
His notions of finance and economy, if they were anything more 
than factious contradictions of Hamilton’s views, were absurd, and in 
that department he did all the mischief in his power. He behaved 
as ill to Hamilton as he could and as ill to Washington as he dared. 
Over the ‘ Ana’ admiring biography can only draw a decent veil. 

It is needless to say that the impress of Jefferson’s mind remains 
indelibly stamped on the Declaration of Independence. No other 
theorist has been so fortunate in having his fancies indelibly carved 
on public marble. ‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that amongst these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organising its powers in such form as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.’ 
So wrote the owner of fifty slaves, whom he never emancipated, or, 
we believe, showed any practical inclination to emancipate; while, 
if he framed a project of abolition, it was allowed to drop so 
easily that it can be regarded as little more than an ostensible tribute 
to consistency. ‘ Nothing,’ said Calhoun a generation afterwards, 
‘can be more unfounded and false than the prevalent opinion that 
all men are born free and equal: it rests upon the assumption of a 
fact which is contrary to universal observation.’ Jefferson, as is well 
known, had framed a clause denouncing in the most truculent 
language George the Third as the author of slavery and the slave 
trade. But this was ‘disapproved by some Southern gentlemen.’ 
The issue was a constitution which recognised slavery, under a 
shuffling alias, perpetuated the slave trade for twenty years, with an 
indefinite prospect of further extension, and embodied a fugitive slave 
law. The colonial legislation restricting the importation of slaves, 
in disallowing which Jefferson accuses the King of prostituting his 
negative, was, as Jefferson well knew, not moral in its object, but 
commercial. If it was moral, why was it not renewed when the 
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colonists were their own masters? We do not wish to press the 
charge of hypocrisy too far ; it is true that emancipation was difficult, 
but it is also true that there were difficulties in the path of the 
ministers of George the Third. The preposterous violence and the 
manifest insincerity of the suppressed clause are enough to create 
suspicion as to the spirit in which the whole document was framed. 
In fact, the Declaration of Independence is not more scrupulously 
truthful than are the general utterances of a statesman for whom his 
biographers do not venture to claim the credit of strict veracity. 
In its preamble it enumerates as normal examples of the King’s 
government and justifications of insurrection acts which, however 
unadvised, were really measures of repression, taken after the insur- 
rection had broken out. No government could allow its officers 
to be assaulted and their houses sacked, its loyal lieges to be 
tarred and feathered, or the property of merchants sailing under its 
flag to be thrown by lawless hands into the sea. 

Republican institutions, if they exclude hereditary title, admit 
family distinction. The Massachusetts house of Adams might with 
some reason call itself the first political family in the world. It has 
given, in the direct line, two presidents to the republic; it has pro- 
duced an ambassador whose task was hardly less important and 
certainly not less trying than that of any president, and its fertility 
appears not to be exhausted, though the times are not propitious to 
its prominence so far as active politics are concerned. John Adams, 
the founder of the line, was a specimen of the highest type of 
politician formed by the municipal life of New England, and of all 
engaged in the revolution, with the possible exception of Washing- 
ton, the man whose character we should say does most to justify or 
redeem the movement. As ‘ Novanglus’ he is its great apologist, 
and weak enough from the constitutional point of view his apology 
is. It is surely idle to contend that under a parliamentary monarchy 
the connection of a dependency was with the king alone, and not 
with parliament. Where was the sovereign power? To whom did 
colonial commerce look for protection? Equally idle does it seem 
to contend that the King in dealing with the colonies acted ia his 
personal capacity only, not in his political capacity and as the head 
of a constitutional government. Adams is much more rational when 
he says that the whole system of colonial government had been left 
in a very unsettled and equivocal state. Powers had, in fact, 
been legally retained by the Imperial Government which it was 
practically wrong and unsafe to exercise. Hence arose the quarrel ; 
and this is precisely the relation which the framers of the Irish Go- 
vernment Bill purpose deliberately to create between the British 
Parliament and Ireland. At the same time John Adams was not 
free from the traits of the conspirator. He continued to express 
attachment to the connection with Great Britain and grief at the 
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idea of separation at a time when it is certain that he had set his 
heart on separation, and had formed a settled plan of independence. 
The disclosure of his real sentiments and designs, through the 
capture and publication of his secret correspondence, scattered dis- 
may among those whom he had been luring to the brink of civil 
war by his professions of moderation. That there should have been 
a necessity for resorting to such acts, we must repeat, proves that 
there did not exist among the people in general a sense of such 
oppression as alone, we should say, can warrant any one in enticing 
a community into revolution and civil war. It tends to show 
that the catastrophe was not inevitable, but was brought on by the 
scheming activity of a comparatively small group of violent and 
ambitious men, combined perhaps with the interest of traders galled 
by the pestilent restrictions on trade. We also see in Adams’s diary 
the bacchanalian element of the revolution in some force. In the 
evening at Mr. Mifflin’s ‘there was an elegant supper and we drank 
sentiments till eleven o’clock. Lee and Harrison were very high. 
Lee had dined with Mr. Dickinson and drank Burgundy the whole 
afternoon.’ In such councils'it was resolved that,to avenge a paltry 
blunder committed by a particular British minister, the grand 
and beneficent unity of the Anglo-Saxon race should be dissolved, 
perhaps for ever. It would be well if, when civil war impends, 
patriots could be made to drink water. The man who burns like 
Camille Desmoulins ‘to embrace liberty, though it were on a heap of 
corpses,’ if he is not mad or desperately wicked, is probably drunk. 
The revolution over, however, John Adams stands in history a 
strong, upright, and conscientious servant of the State, rugged and 
gnarled as an old oak, but not less firmly rooted in his patriotism or 
less steadfast in resisting the adverse gales, from whatever quarter 
they might blow, whether from that of extreme federalism and 
fond attachment to England, or from that of extreme democracy 
and the subserviency of sham sansculottism to France. By his 
defence of Preston and the soldiers he had given noble proof of his 
antipathy to mob violence as wel] as of his humanity. To the yoke 
of the Caucus his neck was never bowed. Nor, though a republi- 
can, was he a demagogue, or even an extreme democrat. He firmly 
believed, as his biographer truly says, in government by a class 
duly qualified by intelligence and public virtue: of all aristocracies 
the most offensive to St. Just, who thought it the height of impiety 
in any one to pretend to intelligence or virtue, but especially to 
virtue, in presence of the divine people. In his suggestion for the 
regulations of the president’s household Adams even shows a ten- 
dency to surround republican authority with a good deal of state. 
Hamilton in the present day would be utterly impossible as an 
American politician. Only one degree less impossible would te 
John Adams. 
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John Randolph was a genuine Virginian gentleman, an authentic 
‘F.F.V.’ He combined in the proper measure aristocratic prejudices 
and arrogance with a democracy which meant hatred of all authority 
above his own, and he united English tastes to French revolutionary 
principles. He was no doubt, like others of the same group, well 
read in English literature, at least of the lighter kind. He had 
certainly read Fielding, and was thus enabled to get himself into a 
duel by comparing analliance between the ‘ Puritan’ Quincy Adams 
and the ‘ black-leg ’ Clay to an alliance of Blifil with Black George. 
It seems that he once made a will emancipating his slaves, but if 
ever he dallied with philanthropy, the dalliance was brief. Thus he * 
writes :-— 


There is a meeting-house in the village built by a respectable denomination. 
I never was in it, though, like myself, it is mouldering away. The pulpit of that 
meeting-house was polluted by permitiing a black African to preach init. IfI 
had been there I would have taken the uncircumcised dog by the throat, led him 
before a magistrate, and committed him to jail. I told the ladies, they, sweet 
souls, who dressed their beds with the whitest sheets and uncorked for him their 
best wine, were not far from having negro children. 


Randolph had a rare gift of vituperative declamation by which he 
seems to have kept up a sort of reign of terror. This, combined with 
his social position, enabled him to do what he pleased and treat the 


Senate like a hunting kennel. If he ever had anything nearer akin 
to statesmanship in him, it had been shattered by his passions, which 
from his childhood had no doubt been uncontrolled. Giving utter- 
ance to everything that came into his head and for hours together, 
he sometimes gave utterance to a home truth. 

Albert Gallatin was a Genevan who, dissatisfied with the con- 
servatism of a republic in the politics of which Calvin still made 
head politically against Rousseau, came ‘to drink in independence 
in the freest country in the universe.’ He may be regarded as the 
first-fruits of the political emigration from Europe which assumed 
large proportions after 1848, and while, on the one hand, it has given 
to the republic such citizens as Carl Schurz, has, on the other hand, 
given birth to the anarchism of Chicago. He brought out here, of 
course, a hatred of strong government and a special desire to crush 
‘ aristocracy,’ the grand bugbear of the extreme democrat, with whom 
social rather than political equality is usually the chief object of 
desire. In this way Gallatin found that he had as long a day’s work 
before him in the freest country in the universe as he would have 
had in Geneva; for in Philadelphia there was social inequality, the 
offspring of wealth which had been made by speculation and was not 
always in the worthiest hands. Gallatin went out upon the land, but 
apparently did not fare much better than other Utopians who have 
taken the same line. His revolutionary principles involyed him 
rather unfortunately in the Whisky insurrection, which, by the way, 
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gave birth to boycotting, full blown and clearly defined. But he 
ultimately became sober, and distinguished himself asa not im- 
moderately factious or tricky leader of the democratic party in Congress, 
a strict financial economist, and an organiser of the Treasury 
Department. There being no ‘Genevan vote’ to command the 
homage of politicians, Gallatin’s foreign origin was sometimes cast 
in his teeth. 

It is to be hoped that Lives of Gouverneur Morris and Fisher 
Ames are to be included in the series. They would be at least as 
well worth having as Lives of Randolph and Gallatin. 

The volumes which we have noticed chiefly relate to the period 
of the ‘ Fathers ;’ we propose hereafter to notice those volumes which 
comprise the period of the sons. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 





A REFOINDER TO MR. MIVART. 


I HAVE a very few words to say by way of rejoinder to the reply made 
by Mr. Mivart to some remarks of mine which appeared in the October 
number of this Review, upon an article of his published in July. I 
acknowledge with pleasure the kindly spirit in which he writes of me 
personally, and I am glad that I have succeeded in expressing my 
dissent from his views without giving him personal offence. I think, 
moreover, that he has shown both candour and courage in his articles, 
and the answers which he gives to the questions which I put to him 
fully explain his position to me, and leave me nothing more to ask, 
though they involve a state of mind which seems to me even stranger 
than the one which originally surprised me. 

Omitting a variety of minor matters, on which I should have 
much to say if controversy were my object, I come at once to the 
main statements made by him. I will first, in a word, remind my 
readers of the question between us. In his article in July Mr. 
Mivart explained at length that in his opinion Biblical criticism 
had shown great part of the Old Testament to be ‘ unhistorical and 
untrustworthy,’ and admitted that the ordinary methods of criticism 
were the proper methods for arriving at the truth in such matters, 
and were entitled to overrule all ecclesiastical authority and opinion 
about them. 

The effect of my article was to discover whether he applied the 
same principle to the New Testament history, and, if so, what he 
thought of such criticisms as those of Renan and Strauss, of which I 
gave some illustrations? In other words, I wished to know whether 
he was content to hold or to give up the main articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed relating to Jesus Christ, according to the result of ordinary 
historical investigations into their truth or falsehood ? 

His answer I: understand to consist of two parts. The New 
Testament history may be criticised by ordinary means like the Old 
Testament, and if tried by those tests alone it cannot, in his judg- 
ment, be supported; but the truth of the articles of faith which it 
contains cannot reasonably be disbelieved, because they are asserted 
to be true by an infallible Church, and are neither contradictory in 
themselves nor contradicted by evidence which demonstrates their 
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alsehood. In short, a Catholic who believes the dogmas enunciated in 
the Apostles’ Creed is at liberty to disbelieve the narratives contained 
in the Gospels—just as a man might believe that Troy was besieged, 
and yet deny the truth of Homer’s ‘ Iliad.’ Mr. Mivart himself, as I 
understand him, does occupy this position, which, at all events, has 
the merit of being perfectly clear. 

These are the words on which I found this inference: ‘The New 
Testament has, as a matter of course, to undergo the ordeal of the 
sharpest and most exhaustive criticism ; I have, then, not the least 
objection to add the names of Strauss and Renan to those of the 
Old Testament critics,’ who, according to his previous article, showed 
by arguments similar to those of Strauss and Renan large parts of 
the Old Testament to be entirely ‘ unhistorical and untrustworthy,’ 
though the narratives so characterised ‘ had God for their Author.’ 
He also says :— 

The principle that not everything contained in them (the Gospels) is free from 
error and historically true is admitted without dispute, and it is a fact that in some 


respects certain dogmas of the Christian religion would be freer from difficulty had 
they never been written.! 


What this means may be inferred from the following passage :— 


Let us for argument’s sake make the very largest admissions as to New Testa- 
ment criticism and investigations into the history of the Primitive Church . . . let 
us suppose it to have been unanswerably proved that St. John the Apostle and 
St. Luke had neither of them anything to do with the Gospels generally attributed 
to them; that the history of the birth, resurrection, and ascension of Our Lord 
presents various legendary features, and that the later accounts are fuller and more 
-circumstantial than the earlier ones, resembling in so far the more or less similar 
legends which have arisen in past ages about other persons ‘ whose lives have 
deeply stirred the sympathies of men,’ and that the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ has the appearance of having grown in such a way that earlier statements 
are most difficult to reconcile into Nicene views. 


This language implies not, indeed, that all this is established, but 
that, as a lawyer would say, there is evidence of it, that it is the sort 
of thing which may be established by historical evidence, and on 
which such evidence is the proper test. Mr. Mivart, in a word, does 
admit that the New Testament must be criticised on the same prin- 
ciples as the Old. What, in his opinion, will be the result of such 
criticism? After many pages of argument upon other parts of the 
subject, he says? :— 

I do not, however, wish it to be understood that I could accept these doctrines 
as true, except inasmuch as acquiescence in them is a necessary condition for the 
acceptance of a revelation, the truth of which is evident to me on other grounds. 
Were I asked to believe in a virgin birth, a real resurrection from the dead, or an 
ascension into heaven, on only such evidence as that afforded by the written Word, 


I should find it utterly impossible to do so, and I can quite understand and sym- 
pathise with the impatience which many a man of science feels when asked to listen 


1 P. 858. 2 Pp. 865. 
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to any argument in their favour. Nevertheless, there are some most estimable men 
of science, and also men as eminent in law and jurisprudence as my critic, who do 
not feel this, and who are satisfied with such evidence. I have nothing to say as 
to their view, except that it is not and never (since I was seventeen years of age) 
was mine, I never did and never could so accept those doctrines, and it seems to 
me inevitable that they will sooner or later be rejected by the overwhelming 
majority of those who do receive them only on that evidence, and apart from any 
actual living authoritative and traditional revelation, the truth of which they have 
accepted on rational but independent grounds. 


It is impossible to speak more plainly than this. The only 
remark upon it which appears to me to be necessary is that the 
phrase ‘ such evidence as is afforded by the written Word’ obviously 
means critical and historical evidence, such arguments as those used 
by a series of writers on evidence from Grotius’ De Veritate to 
Paley. The only other possible meaning of the phrase would be 
that Mr. Mivart has never been able, since he was seventeen, to 
take for granted the truth of the ‘written Word’ without any evidence 
at all—to regard it as self-evident. He can hardly mean this. I do 
not suppose any one worth mentioning ever held such a view in 
modern times. 

We have here, then, a plain statement that if the question whether 
the Gospel history of Jesus Christ is true or not is to be decided by 
the ordinary canons of history and evidence, it appears to Mr. Mivart 
incredible, in so far as it is miraculous, for no one will assert that the 
historical and critical evidence for the miracle of the loaves and the 
fishes, the raising of Lazarus, or the cure of the man born blind, is 
stronger than the evidence for the Resurrection. The necessary 
result is that Mr. Mivart thinks that the New Testament as it stands 
is unhistorical and untrustworthy, although the doctrines supposed 
to be recorded in it are shown to be true by other means. 

This is emphasised and set in the clearest possible light by the 
care with which Mr. Mivart distinguishes between believing a dogma 
and believing in the facts stated about it in the New Testament. 
The following specimens of these statements are enough for my 


purpose :— 


The dogma of the resurrection must mean something very different from what 
is ordinarily imagined, for, according to Catholic doctrine, had the body of our Lord 
been reduced by fire to its ultimate chemical elements,and had these elements 
entered into the most diverse and complex combinations with other kinds of matter, 
such a circumstance would not in the least have impeded the resurrection on the 
third day. 


I do not appreciate this: a power able to restore life to a dead body 
might well be able to reconstitute a body burnt in the fire; but 
what follows is more important. 


We must recollect it is the dogma of the resurrection, not the mental picture 
formed by our imagination from the Gospel narrative, that Catholics are bound to 
accept as expressing the truth. Similarly, the article of the Creed which declares 
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‘He ascended into Heaven’ does not require the acceptance of any mental picture 
of the imagination, but the affirmation of the truth of an intellectual conception. 
Any person who believes that Christ really rose, in whatever true sense, from the 
dead, and was for a time manifest on earth afterwards, must (since no one denies 
that manifestation to have now ceased, since ‘ heaven’ is the expression denoting 
supernal bliss, and since ‘ upward’ is a symbol adopted as less inapplicable than 
downward) admit His ascension into heaven. 


This illustrates perfectly Mr. Mivart’s position. The account given 
of the Ascension in Acts i. 9 is in these words: ‘ While they’ (the 
Apostles) ‘ beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.’ A Catholic, it seems, may believe the doctrine of the 
Ascension, and yet disbelieve that the Apostles left Jerusalem with 
Jesus Christ, that he was taken up, and that a cloud received him 
out of their sight. All that he need hold is ‘the truth of the intel- 
lectual conception.’ We need not accept any ‘ mental picture of the 
imagination.’ 

In all common cases the question whether a statement is believed 
or not is tested by the question whether the hearer does or does not 
accept the ‘ mental picture of the imagination ’ which the words raise. 
If a man should say,‘I saw A. B. walking at such a place and on 
such a day,’ those who accepted the mental picture which those 
words raise would believe them, and those who did not would dis- 
believe them. Mr. Mivart’s language, therefore, justifies the belief 
that in this sense he disbelieves all the words of the New Testament 
which relate to the doctrines referred to, though he believes the 
doctrines themselves on the authority of the Church. This naturally 
raises the question, Why, then, do you believe in the infallibility of 
the Church ? 

The precise meaning of the phrase ‘ infallibility of the Church’ is 
not stated by Mr. Mivart; but no doubt he means that the Pope and 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, or some of them, when they 
act in some special character and some particular way, have such a power 
of enunciating religious dogmas that a dogma so enunciated by them 
can be refuted only upon proof of the contradictory of what is enun- 
ciated. Mere intrinsic improbability or, as Mr. Mivart calls it, the 
‘hardness’ of a dogma is not enough to invalidate it, however great 
the hardness may be. The negative must be established by appro- 
priate and conclusive evidence. It is nothing to show ‘that the 
history of the birth, resurrection, and ascension of Our Lord present 
various legendary features.’ Nothing can justify disbelief in the 
dogmas as distinguished from the history of the facts except an accu- 
mulation of evidence disproving specifically every sense in which any 
of these ‘intellectual conceptions’ can be held. Considering Mr. 
Mivart’s distinction between mental pictures of the imagination and 
the corresponding intellectual conceptions, it is obvious that this rule 
of evidence practically makes, and is intended to make, disproof of 
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the doctrines of the Church impossible. I cannot help saying that 
my legal experience has led me greatly to distrust any one who 
appeals to artificial rules of evidence. It is said, I know not how 
truly, that by the Canon Law certain acts of immorality could not 
be proved except by a number of eye-witnesses proportioned to the 
rank of the alleged offender—I think four in the case of a bishop 
and seven in the case of a cardinal; I forget how many if the 
offender was a pope. Such rules have rather safety than truth for 
their object, and the practically impossible conditions of disproof 
under which Mr. Mivart wishes to shelter Church dogmas from refu- 
tation is a proof of the degree of protection which he thinks they . 
require. Nor is this at all wonderful, as he admits in terms that the 
oldest and most venerable of all ecclesiastical documents—namely, the 
parts of the New Testament which relate to the history of the Resur- 
rection, the Virgin Birth, and the Ascension as distinguished from 
the dogmas—appear to him impossible to be proved by historical or 
critical evidence ; whence it follows, as I suggest, that he does not 
believe them—that is, the histories as distinct from the dogmas—to 
be true. 

The particular grounds on which Mr. Mivart founds this opinion 
about his Church are to some extent illustrated in the article under 
notice; but, passing them over for the moment, I may remark that 
he does not realise the difficulty of proving the rule of evidence which 
he requires in order to reach his desired conclusion. I will try to 
explain the insuperable difficulties of the task itself, and the extreme 
insufficiency of the evidence, if it deserves the name, on which he 
relies. First, as to the difficulty of the task. It must necessarily 
require stronger evidence to prove that a given authority is compe- 
tent to enunciate infallibly a ‘hard’ or improbable doctrine than 
to prove the improbable doctrine itself, for everything which shows 
any improbability in the doctrine is an objection to the authority of 
the person who asserts it to be true, and there are, besides, all the 
difficulties which are inherent in proving the means of knowledge 
and the trustworthiness of the particular person who asserts its truth. 
The weight attached to the evidence of experts may at first sight 
appear to contradict this principle, but it is in truth the strongest 
illustration of it. It may be said the most abstruse statements 
about chemistry, astronomy, and the like may be proved by a single 
man of science to persons wholly ignorant of that science ; therefore 
it is not necessarily more difficult to prove the competency of the wit- 
ness than to prove the fact asserted—it is even in some cases less 
difficult. On examination this will be found to be a fallacy. No 
doubt, if the principles of the science which the expert professes; the 
eminence in the science of the expert himself; and his good faith ; 
are admitted or proved, men unacquainted with the details of any 
science may accept with little doubt conclusions which they could 
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not reach by their own exertions. I should feel no hesitation in 
accepting as correct a plan prepared by a competent surveyor, or a 
statement of the result of a set of voluminous accounts prepared by 
an accountant, or statements made in the Nautical Almanac by, 
or by the authority of, the Astronomer Royal,—but this is because 
every person of common education knows enough of surveying, 
arithmetic, and astronomy to know the methods employed and to be 
aware that they can be trusted to work out recondite and difficult in- 
quiries. If, however, the principles of a science, or of the methods 
by which those who profess it. proceed, are denied or are obscure, the 
principles must be proved to be true and the method to be legiti- 
mate before the conclusions of an expert are of any value at all. 
Before an expert on astrology can testify he must first prove that the 
principles of astrology are true, and then that the method by which 
his conclusions are reached will lead to legitimate conclusions from 
them. So of theology: before you can rely on any person or body of 
persons as authoritative exponents of it, you must first believe that 
the principles of theology are true and that the method by which 
the authoritative exponent of them proceeds is correct, and then that 
both their knowledge and good faith are such as to give their enuncia- 
tions the weight claimed for them—such weight in this case, that it 
can be rebutted only by conclusive proof of the contradictory of what 
is alleged ; and upon the proof of each of these matters, the improba- 
bility or ‘hardness’ of each and every one, and of all the doctrines 
enunciated, will be a relevant objection. 

Three leading Catholic dogmas—the Resurrection, the Birth from 
a Virgin, and the Ascension—are admitted by Mr. Mivart to be 
‘utterly impossible’ to be believed by him on mere historical and 
critical grounds. Tk is an argument to show that the principles of 
the so-called science of theology are false, or that if they are true its 
method is false, or that if that is true the expert is not skilful, or 
that if he is skilful he is not in good faith ; and any one of these in- 
ferences is fatal to the value of the enunciation of doctrine. Who 
would believe a chemist or a medical man or a natural philosopher 
who was obliged to admit that some of his leading doctrines would 
but for his assertion of their truth be wholly incredible? Every one 
would say there must be a mistake somewhere. A crane requires a 
solid foundation, but if it is intended to lift a heavy weight, an 
additional degree of strength in the foundation must be added for 
every addition to the maximum weight to be lifted, for when the 
weight is lifted it must be supported as well as the crane and the 
tackle. 

It is not easy to prove the appearance of ghosts, but it must be 
far more difficult to prove that any given man knows so much about 
them that, if he says a ghost appeared, the burden of proving that it 
did not is thrown on every one who denies it. 
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There are some particular difficulties about the proof of his rule 
of evidence which Mr. Mivart lies under, and of which he has taken 
no notice. He does not specifically define what he means by the 
infallibility of the Church. He does not say in whom it is vested, or 
how it is exercised, or how it is limited. It may be supposed, how- 
ever, that he believes it to be vested in the Pope and the bishops 
and clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, or some of them when acting 
in some special capacity. Mr. Mivart will not say, of course, that it 
is a self-evident truth that Leo the Thirteenth is infallible when he 
acts in a certain capacity and on certain occasions. Such astatement 
would be as absurd as that any other person is infallible. It cannot 
conceivably be proved otherwise than by independent historical 
evidence, conclusive in its nature, that Leo the Thirteenth is the 
actual holder of powers of the sort claimed, given to some person or 
persons and their successors by God himself nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago. I will not be exacting. I will say nothing about the 
irrelevancy of the text ‘Thou art Peter.’ I will consent to sweep the 
New Testament out of existence if Mr. Mivart wishes it, but he must 
give us a 7rod ot@ of some kind; surely there must be some sort of 
historical foundation somewhere. Mr. Mivart surely believes that 
Jesus Christ founded the Church and gave it infallibility, being a 
Divine Person able to do so. He must believe this for some reason 
other than that Leo the Thirteenth and other living men say so, or 
he begs the question. What thenishisreason? Ultimately it must 
be that history proves it. But where is any historical proof at all ? 
and even if there were any such proof, what could it come to except 
that Jesus Christ said, or wrote, or did this or that? and even if 
that should be proved, what would it matter unless it were proved 
that Jesus Christ knew more about such things than others? and 
how could that be proved unless you could prove by historical evidence 
the doctrines of the Apostles’ Creed which Mr. Mivart tells us are 
on such evidence alone to him absolutely incredible? His whole 
theory is thus nothing more or less than a petitio principii disguised. 
I believe the Church to be infallible because the infallible Church 
says it is infallible. 

What makes the contrast between Mr. Mivart’s rule of evidence 
and his admission of the common principles of science and criticism 
more startling, is that his rule of evidence requires a specially dis- 
tinct proof of the infallibility of the Church as defined at the Vatican 
Council, whereas his scientific principles have led him to impute 
broadcast the grossest errors to all sorts of ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical authorities on all sorts of religious questions not actually 
forming a part of the set of intellectual conceptions which he says 
are dogmas of the faith. 

If this view of the results of Biblical criticism is true, all the 
works of all the most famous theologians must be discredited ; for 
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whatever may have been the doctrine of the Church, every page of 
their writings is written on the supposition that, so far from being 
unhistorical and untrustworthy, the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as interpreted by the Church, is absolutely true. It is im- 
possible to open Aquinas without seeing that the Summa is a mixture 
of philosophy, as Aquinas understood it, with Scripture, interpreted 
according to certain rules and precedents. The same is true of 
Bellarmine, but a single instance from Bossuet is so instructive that 
I will say a word of it. I refer to his celebrated controversy with 
Pére Simon the Oratorian, one of the earliest forerunners of the 
modern school of criticism. Simon, a man of great learning, want- 
ing * elbow-room,’ like Mr. Mivart, criticised the Bible as he would 
criticise other books—that is, he read the originals, or what claimed 
to be such, in Greek and Hebrew, and made out their meaning as 
well as he could in the ordinary way. He would not accept the 
interpretations of Augustine and others. Bossuet denounced him 
almost as a criminal, and declared in every form and repeatedly that to 
attack the traditional interpretation of the Scriptures was to attack 
both tradition and Scripture, and led straight to that religious 
indifference which he regarded as the height and consummation of 
all impiety. It is impossible to read Bossuet without feeling that 
he would have regarded Mr. Mivart’s view about the criticism of the 
Scripture, and the results to which it has led, with equal horror and 
astonishment. It would have stultified all he wrote. 

Mr. Mivart tells us himself that councils, doctors, Church tribu- 
nals, and ecclesiastical authorities of all sorts have grievously erred 
in morals and in doctrines not forming part of the actual dogmas 
of the Church. He says,‘In matters of morals, what could have 
been more unequivocal than the most authoritative and distinct 
decrees of popes and councils against usury, yet what ecclesiastic 
has now a word to say against it?’ He gives a long account of the 
proceedings against Galileo, which he denounces,’ and he sums up a 
long passage thus: ‘ Authority can be justified only by reason, and 
it cannot therefore be justified if it opposes reason’ ‘—as it did in 
the cases of usury and persecution. I mention this in order to show 
the strange position in which Mr. Mivart has placed himself about 
his rule of evidence. His fundamental proposition is that the 
authority, defined at the Vatican Council, is infallible. If this is not 
proved beyond all doubt by historical evidence, he either falls into a 
petitio principii, or fails to establish his rule of evidence. The 
evidence must also be adjusted with extraordinary delicacy. It must 
be exactly what is necessary to prove that the Church is infallible 
on those articles of faith which cannot be tested by reason, and not 
enough to show that it is infallible on matters which can be so 


* July 1887, p. 46; July 1885, pp. 38-41. 4 July 1885, p. 46. 
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tested ; for on those matters he himself admits it has been shown 
to be wrong. To prove too much is as fatal to} Mr.{Mivart’s views 
as to prove too little, for he expressly admits that the Church has 
repeatedly been proved to be wrong on matters which’ can be tested 
by reason, though it has, he says, been providentially restrained 
from erecting such errors into articles of faith. The evidence must 
prove clearly that the Church is entitled to belief, in the absence of 
a negative demonstration, when it asserts the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin, but that all the Doctors of the Church, from the 
early Fathers down to the present day, may have been utterly wrong 
in their. views about Biblical criticism; that tribunals and councils 
may have been wrong when they denounced usury, wrong when they 
practised persecution, wrong, in short, whenever they ‘ opposed reason,’ 
but that they were infallible when they pronounced upon the Mono- 
thelite controversy, the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the like. 
In short, that they were always right when they could not be tested, 
and generally wrong when theycould. Itisas difficult to my mind to 
prove this as it would be to prove that a man’s memory was so bad 
that he could never remember a letter accurately unless it had been 
burnt, in which case it was so good that he must be believed in 
whatever he said unless the contradictory of it could be proved by 
the production of the letter itself. 

Mr. Mivart is the more bound to be precise upon this because of 
the language which he holds about the early Church. 


Let us allow, for argument’s sake, that evidence tends to show the Church of 
the first century to have differed profoundly in aspect from that of the third, 
which latter every competent person knows to be essentially the same as the 
Catholic Church of to-day. Let it also be similarly admitted that there was at 
first no distinction between bishops and priests. . . . Let us admit that primitive 
services were sometimes accompanied by the utterances of an irrational jargon 
claiming to be a gift of tongues, that epileptics were taken to be persons possessed 
of devils, and that, instead of the modern mass, there was a service consisting in 
part of a common meal, in partaking of which great abuses and excesses occurred. 
Would such admissions as these be destructive to Catholic faith or be fatal to the 
authoritative character of the Church as the exponent of a divine, supernatural 
revelation? Sir James Stephen of course thinks they would be thus fatal. 


I think they certainly are the strongest evidence to show that 
the present Church and the primitive Church differed widely, both 
in doctrine and in discipline, and Mr. Mivart does not say how he 
means to avoid this conclusion, nor does he appear to me to understand 
the importance of it. To me it seems to cut at the root of themodern 
claim. 

Before leaving this subject, I must observe that, when a matter 
depends upon the evidence of an expert or experts, the question 
of good faith is more important than in any other questions 
of evidence whatever. Engineers, surgeons, chemists, can always 
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be found to swear to nearly anything. Theologians differ even more. 
From the days of St. Paul to those of Dr. Dollinger their disputes 
have filled the world. A decision by a number of theologians that 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception or the Infallibility of 
the Pope is true, is like a decision by Mr. Gladstone as an expert 
in politics that Home Rule is wise, or by Lord Salisbury that it is 
unwise. It is merely a passionate expression of personal opinion in 
the maintenance of which the person who expresses it has an over- 
whelming personal interest. 

I now turn to the foundations on which Mr. Mivart builds his 
whole theory. He does not expressly tell us what they are, but he 
gives us a sketch (and it is all that could be expected in so short an 
essay ) of the sort of way in which he believes in the existence of God 
and in the existence of the Infallible Church. 

As to the existence of God, he says, with some impatience at my 
supposed ignorance of the opinions of Catholics, ‘Of cowrse the ex- 
istence of God is a question to be settled by reason.’ ‘It is most 
true, as my critic says, that ordinary human reason in the last 
resort is the supreme judge of all controversies whatever. Sir 
James Stephen would have learnt this if he had only consulted the 
first priest he met in the street.’® (I think the priest would have been 
a good deal surprised at being stopped with such a question, but let 
this pass. ) 

Let us see, then, what, according to Mr. Mivart, reason tells him 
of the existence of God.® Though he asserts that the existence of God 
is a question to be determined by reason, he gives us no hint as to the 
reasons by which heis determined in deciding it in the affirmative. He 
says he ‘ approaches the examination of what professes to be revealed 
with a profound absolute conviction that the universe is ruled by a 
personal God.’ Where he gets this belief he does not hint. He seems 
to connect it in some way with a belief about free will, which many, 
perhaps most, people do not share. He gives some information, how- 
ever, as to what his beliefabout God is. ‘ Our reason makes God so far 
known to us as to appreciate His utter incomprehensibility, since it is 
only God who can know what the word God really means.’ ‘ Existence 
in God and creatures is indescribably and incomprehensibly different.’ 
The proposition ‘ God exists’ is thus reduced to an assertion that an 
unmeaning predicate may be attached to an unknown subject, that 
something unintelligible may be said of something unknown. Further, 
we are told that all words applied to God are ‘utterly inadequate 
symbols.’ ‘The term goodness as applied to God is utterly inadequate, 
but is infinitely more true than badness.’ These words convey to 
my mind no meaning at all. There is other language of this kind, 
of which I will quote only this: ‘Though reason is enough to make 
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Theism manifest, to us the Ogos is vague, most unpractical, and 
reached after effectually but by very few without the aid of some 
more definite religion.’ 

Such being, according to Mr. Mivart, the God of reason, how can 
he found any inferences at all upon his existence? Mr. Mivart says: 
‘ Thus it seems to be likely & priori that God either has vouchsafed, or 
when the proper hour arrives will vouchsafe, some revelation of him- 
selfto man.’ How doesthis appear? The proper inference from this 
vague @zds appears to me to be silence, if that can be called an infer- 
ence. Mr. Mivart seems to believe that there is some sort of analogy 
between God and man, though he does not say why he thinks so.: 
‘If man has a certain amount of benevolence, what may we not ex- 
pect from the analogous Divine attribute?’ I reply, As far as I can 
see you can expect nothing. That there is such an analogy at all is, 
as far as appears from Mr. Mivart, an unproved assertion. Granting 
it for the sake of argument, no inference can be drawn from it. Can 
any one seriously profess to found upen a consideration of the attri- 
butes which he ascribes to God any sort of forecast of the course of 
humanevents? Has any one ever succeeded in doing so? Has any 
reasonable person ever tried to do-so? Yet this is what Mr. Mivart 
tries to do retrospectively when he says that a revelation of the 
Divine Will is probable &@ priori. 

He next goes tothe Church. Here at least we are again in 
the region of facts and history. We have to do with living men and 
institutions which for nearly two thousand years have held the first 
place in the history and attention of the world. Mr. Mivart does not 
say that he relies upon any historical results, upon any book or books, 
upon anything at all capable of being definitely tested. After making 
his remarks about God he says, ‘ Animated by such convictions and 
anticipations, I survey the world to see what signs there are that any 
such Divine authoritative revelation has been vouchsafed,’ and of course 
he finds what he wants in the Roman Catholic Church.’ I will not 
go into what he says, beyond making one remark. He first describes 
those features in the Roman Catholic Church which attract him, and 
then says that the marks of a true revelation are found in the Roman 
Catholic Church. He compares the foot with the mark by pressing 
it down upon it, and then says, See how they fit. In precisely the same 
spirit Bishop Warburton discovered by & priori methods that the ideal 
of a Christian Church was a National Establishment tolerating Dissent, 
but protected bya testlaw. This he regarded as a powerful argument 
for the Church of England as he knew it. 

For these reasons it appears to me that Mr. Mivart’s whole 
system is an elaborately disguised and inconsistent begging of the 
question. Its special inconsistency lies in the fact, which I originally 
pointed out, that in reference to certain parts of it he applies a method 
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which he does not carry through the whole. If you are to criticise the 
Bible on his principles, you must apply the same principles to the 
examination of the authority of the Church which you call in to 
support the doctrines which you maintain. This he does not do, and 
if he tried to do so he would fail. 

Putting aside all details, it is to my mind obvious that between 
scientific methods and religious belief there is a great gulf fixed. 
Bossuet, in reference to a closely allied though different matter, said, 
*S’il faut mettre au large la raison humaine, et que ce soit la le grand 
ouvrage de la Réforme, pourquoi ne pas l’affranchir de tous les mys- 
téres . . . puisque la raison n’est pas moins choquée de l’un que de 
Yautre?’ The whole of the celebrated work in which this occurs® 
turns upon a matter very like that of the discussion between Mr. 
Mivart and myself. How, says Bossuet in all sorts of forms, can you, 
Jurieu, refuse to submit to the Church, and yet hope to resist the 
Socinian? If you accept the Bible as interpreted by the Church, you 
must believe Transubstantiation. If you donot how will you be able 
to maintain that view of the Bible which asserts the doctrine of the 
Trinity against Socinians? Just in the same way I ask Mr. Mivart, 
If you allow ordinary human reason to overrule the Bible, how do you 
expect to impose upon it the authority of the Church, which its 
greatest doctors have always held to be the authorised interpreter 
of the Bible and of the traditions connected with it? It would 
in my opinion be much better and simpler to say at once, I do not 
argue, I merely affirm. I do beg the question of religion. I find 
certain moral and what I call spiritual advantages in it, and I say 
no more. This kind of faith no one could reasonably attack, either 
in Mr. Mivart or in any one else, whether a Catholic priest or a 
Baptist minister. I at all events would never do so. 

My only objection to Mr. Mivart’s original article was that it 
appeared, as it still appears, to me to present great temptations to 
dishonesty, and involves a disguised inconsistency. I do not accuse 
Mr. Mivart of dishonesty, but I think that he is trying to mix up 
two inconsistent ways of thinking, and this tempts most men to be 
dishonest. We cannot serve two masters faithfully. 


8 Sixidme avertissement aux Protestants, vol. xxii. Versailles edition of 1816. 


JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 





DETHRONING TENNYSON. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE TENNYSON-DARWIN CONTROVERSY. 


COMMUNICATED By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE quarter from whence the following lucubration is addressed can- 
not fail to give it weight with the judicious reader whose interest has 
been aroused by the arguments in support of Lord Verulam’s pre- 
tentions to the authorship of Hamlet. I regret that I can offer no 
further evidence of the writer’s credentials to consideration than such 
as may be supplied by her own ingeniousand intelligent process of ratio- 
cinative inference ; but in literary culture and in logical precision it 
will be apparent that her contribution to the controversial literature of 
the day is worthy of the comparison which she is not afraid to chal- 


lenge—is worthy to be set beside the most learned and the most 
luminous exposition of the so-called Baconian theory. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 


‘Hanwell: Nov. 29, 1887. 

‘“ The revelations respecting Shakespeare which were made in the 
columns of The Daily Telegraph have attracted great attention and 
caused no little sensation here.” With these impressive and me- 
morable words the Paris correspondent of the journal above named 
opens the way for a fresh flood of correspondence on a subject in 
which no Englishman or Englishwoman now resident in any asylum— 
so-called—for so-called lunatics or idiots can fail to take a keen and 
sympathetic interest. The lamented Delia Bacon, however, to whom 
we are indebted for the apocalyptic rectification of our errors with 
regard to the authorship of Hamlet and Othello, might have rejoiced 
to know—before she went to Heaven in a strait-waistcoat—that 
her mantle had fallen or was to fall on the shoulders of a younger 
prophetess. If the authority of Celia Hobbes—whose hand traces 
these lines, and whose brain has excogitated the theory now in process 
of exposition—should be considered insufficient, The Daily Telegraph, 
at all events, will scarcely refuse the tribute of attentive consideration 
to the verdict of Professor Polycarp Conolly, of Bethlemopolis, U. I. §. 
(United Irish States), South Polynesia. The leisure of over twenty 
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years passed in a padded cell and in investigation of intellectual 
problems has sufficed—indeed, it has more than sufficed—to confirm 
the Professor in his original conviction that ‘‘ Miss Hobbes” (I am 
permitted—and privileged—to quote his own striking words) “ had 
made it impossible any longer to boycott the question—and that to 
assert the contrary of so self-evident a truth was to stand grovelling 
in the quicksands of a petrified conservatism.” 

‘The evidence that the late Mr. Darwin was the real author of the 
poems attributed to Lord Tennyson needs not the corroboration of 
any cryptogram: but if it did, Miss Lesbia Hume, of Earlswood, 
has authorized me to say that she would be prepared to supply any 
amount of evidence to that effect. The first book which brought Mr. 
Darwin’s name before the public was his record of a voyage on board 
the Beagle. In a comparatively recent poem, written under the 
assumed name of Tennyson, he referred to the singular manner in 
which a sleeping dog of that species “ plies his function of the wood- 
land.” In an earlier poem, The Princess, the evidence derivable from 
allusion to proper nam: s—that of the real author and that of the 
pretender—is no less obvious and no less conclusive than that which 
depends on the words “‘h ing hog,” “ bacon,” “shake,” and “spear.” The 
Princess asks if the Pr ace has nothing to occupy his time—“ quoit, 
tennis, balli—no games?” The Prince hears a voice crying to him— 
“ Follow, follow, thou shalt win.” Here we find half the name of 
Darwin—the latter half—and two-thirds of the name of Tennyson— 
the first and the second third—at once associated, contrasted, and 
harmonized for those who can read the simplest of cryptograms. 

‘The well-known fact that Bacon’s Essays were written by Lord 
Coke, the Novum Organon by Robert Greene, and the New Atalantis 
by Tom Nash (assisted by his friend Gabriel Harvey), might surely 
have given pause to the Baconite assailants of Shakespeare. On the 
other hand, we have to consider the no less well-known fact that the 
poems issued under the name of William Wordsworth were actually 
written by the Duke of Wellington, who was naturally anxious to con- 
ceal the authorship and to parade the sentiments of a poem in which, 
with characteristic self-complacency and self-conceit, he had attempted 
to depict himself under the highly idealized likeness of the Happy 
Warrior. Nor can we reasonably pretend to overlook or to ignore the 
mass of evidence that the works hitherto attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott must really be assigned to a more eminent bearer of the same 
surname—to Lord Chancellor Eldon: whose brother, Lord Stowell, 
chose in like manner (and for obvious reasons) to disguise his author- 
ship of Don Juan and Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage by hiring a 
notoriously needy and disreputable young peer to father those pro- 
ductions of his erratic genius. The parallel case now before us’— 
[But here, we regret to say, the language of Miss Hobbes becomes— 
to put it mildly—contumelious. We are compelled to pass over a 
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paragraph in which the name of Tennyson is harijled after the same 
fashion as is the name of Shakespeare by her tr un» ¢lantic precursors 
or associates in the art or the task of a literary aetestiv «.] 

* Not all the caution displayed by Mr. Darwin in the practice of a 
studious self-effacement could suffice to prevent what an Irish lady 
correspondent of my own, Miss Cynthia Berkeley, now of Colney 
Hatch, has very aptly described as “ the occasional slipping off of the 
motley mask from hoof and tail.” When we read of ‘ scirrhous roots 
and tendons,” of * foul-fleshed agaric in the holt,” of * the fruit of the 
Spiudle-tree (Euonymus Europeus),” of “sparkles in the stone 


Avanturine,” 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff, 
Amygdaloid and trachyte, 


we feel, in the expressive words of the same lady, . iat “ the borrowed 
plumes of peacock poetry have fallen from the inner kernel of the 
scientific lecturer’s pulpit.” But if any more special evidence of 
Darwin’s authorship should be required, it will he ‘ound in the various 
references to a creature of whose works and ways the great naturalist 
has given so copious and so curious an accovnt. “Crown thyself, 
worm ”—could that apostrophe have issued frc m any other lips than 
those which expounded to us the place and the importance of worms 
in the scheme of nature? Or can it be necessary to cite in further 
proof of this the well-known passage in Maud beginning with what 
we may call the pre-Darwinian line—“ A monstrous eft was of old 
the lord and master of earth”? 

‘ But the final evidence is to be sought in a poem published long 
before its author became famous, under his own name, as the expo- 
nent of natural selection, of the survival of the “ttest, and of the 
origin of species. Thecelebrated lines which describe Nature as “so 
careful of the type, so careless of the single life,” and those which 
follow and reject that theory, are equally conclusive as to the author- 
ship of these and all other verses in which the same hand has recorded 
the result of the same experience—“ that of fifty seeds she often 
brings but one to bear.” 

‘But—as the Earl of Essex observed in his political comedy, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost—* satis quod sufficit.” The question whether 
Shakespeare or Bacon was the author of Hamlet is now, I trust, not 
more decisively settled than the question whether Maud was written 
by its nominal author or by the author of The Origin of Species.’ 


Feeling deeply the truth of these last words, I bh ve accepted the 
office of laying before the reader the theory maintained by the un- 
fortunate lady who has entrusted me with the charge of her manu- 
script.—A. C. 8. 

VoL, XXITI.—No. 131. K 
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LEO THE THIRTEENTH AND THE 
CIVIL POWER. 


AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE. 


Part I. 


I. THE interests of Christendom and of modern civilisation, no 
less than of the Catholic Church, seem to demand that the position 
of Leo the Thirteenth should be made really independent and free 
from the control of any particular State or civil power. These are 
days in which we can allow of no deliberate weakening of the great 
traditional influences which hold together the structure of the 


Christian order of the world. Rather is it a time when all Christians 
should combine to strengthen the hold of Christianity upon modern 
civilisation and frankly accept for this purpose the proffered co- 
operation of Leo the Thirteenth. An appeal lies to Christian com! 
mon sense. 

When Napoleon had incorporated Rome with his Empire and 
had locked up Pius the Seventh within the walls of Savona, he 
declared, in a memorable conversation with Prince Metternich, that 
it was his intention to establish the Pontiff in an exalted position of 
dignity and independence. He then unfolded his plan. He would 
bring the Pope to Paris; he would give him a palace in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital with a zone of neutral territory; he would 
transfer from Rome, as in fact he did, the archives of the Holy Office 
and of Propaganda; he would surround the Pope with the Sacred 
College of Cardinals ; would allow him to send forth and to receive 
envoys and ambassadors, and would guarantee to him a civil list of 
six millions of francs. He would treat him with sovereign honours, 
‘Placed near Paris,’ he continued, ‘the Pope will find himself more 
in the centre of the Catholic world—nearer to Vienna, Lisbon, and 
Madrid—than when he resided in Rome.’ 

‘Think you,’ added Napoleon, ‘that Pius the Seventh will 
decline this proposal?’ ‘I believe that he will,’ replied the Prince, 
‘and that all Europe will applaud him. The Pope will declare that 
in this new position he will be as much the prisoner of your Majesty 
as he now is within the walls of Savona.’ After a heated discussion, 
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Metternich reduced the proposal to its true meaning in the follow- 
ing words: ‘My master, the Emperor of Austria,’ he said, ‘ seeing 
that your Majesty is unwilling torestore Rome to the Pope, has 
determined to offer him the palace of Schénbrunn, enclosed within 
a neutral territory of ten or fifteen leagues cireumference, with a 
revenue of twelve millions a year. If the Pope is willing to accept 
the offer, will your Majesty signify your consent?’ The Emperor 
had understood the diplomatist, and abruptly closed the interview. 

Napoleon recognised the weight and reach of the Pope’s authority 
throughout Europe. He was accustomed to say that he treated the 
authority of the Pontiff with the respect due to an army of 100,000 
men. He did not desire to destroy it, somuch as to subject it to his 
own ambitious ends. He therefore determined to invest the Pope 
with the name and insignia of sovereignty, while retaining within 
his own grasp effective power over the Pontiff’s real freedom and 
independence. 

The proposal which Napoleon failed to carry out has been accom- 
plished under a king of Italy. The law of guarantees of 1871 has 
thrown into legal form the plan sketched out in 1810. Every effort 
has been made to persuade Christendom that the Pope is sovereign, 
free and independent, while his position has in reality been reduced 
to one of absolute subjection to the Italian Government. This con- 
dition of things has been brought about by two classes of men—by 
those who are bent on the destruction of the Papacy and of Chris- 
tianity itself, and by those who would retain the Papacy, provided 
it be subject to the Italian State. 

One thing, and one thing alone, has hitherto saved the dignity 
and freedom of the Pontiff, viz. his absolute rejection of the law of 
guarantees, his refusal to treat with the Government and to be re- 
conciled with it, until his rightful sovereignty and independence 
have been restored. Had the Pope complied with the proposals of 
the Italian Government, accepted the law of guarantees, waived his 
claim to a civil princedom, the whole Christian world would have 
declared that in a moment of weakness he had yielded to the Italian 
revolution, and had become a salaried official of the Italian Govern- 
ment. The consequence would have been that the freedom of his 
pontifical acts and decisions would have become liable at any time to 
be called in question. Leo the Thirteenth is, by temperament and an- 
tecedents, peaceful and conciliatory. His whole soul abhors the state 
of contention which circumstances have forced upon him. He knows 
that an attitude of opposition and of continual protest alone“secures 
to him even the semblance of freedom and independence. He knows 
that the character and inflexibility of the Pontiff is the one barrier 
standing between the revolution and the liberty of the Church. He 
is forced, therefore, to silence the yearnings of his nature, and to 
declare that there can be no truce, no conciliation, so long ‘as the 
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head of Christendom is stripped of the only solid guarantee of his 
independence. 

It is strange that men can be found having a sense of self-respect, 
or of ambition for their own good name, who should counsel the Pope 
to reconcile himself to the spoliation of his see, and to descend to a 
state of dependence. It were to invite him to write his name on a 
lower level than that of any of his predecessors, to hand his name 
down to posterity as having failed in a great trust, as the first in a 
long line of Popes since the time of Constantine, who had signed 
away the only acknowledged and repeatedly declared guarantee for 
the spiritual liberty of his sacred office. 

It is perceived now, but it will be seen far more distinctly when 
the figure of Leo the Thirteenth shall stand on the horizon of history, 
that he is contending not only for the principle on which the stability 
of thrones must rest, but for the Christian order ofthe world. It will 
be seen that the head and teacher of Christendom, by refusing to 
surrender his sovereign independence to the forces of atheism and 
revolution, has maintained in reality the independence and sove- 
reignty of Christianity itself. 

Let it be well understood that the Catholic Church demands the 
temporal power, or civil princedom, of the Holy See, not for its own 
sake, not as an object of human pride, not for purposes of ambition 
or conquest, but as a guarantee, the only possible guarantee in the 
present state of the world, for the independence of the spiritual 
head of Christendom. 

The absolute incompatibility of the free exercise of supreme 
spiritual dominion with a condition of civil dependence has been 
recognised in all ages of the world, even among pagan and half 
barbarous peoples. The Pontifex Maximus of Rome was supreme, 
for he was one with Cesar, who thus ruled mankind in a dual 
capacity. Remote Japan co-ordinates the authority of the spiritual 
with that of the temporal emperor, and the ruler of China is its 
high priest as well. But why refer to distant times and places 
when we find in England herself that the spiritual headship of the 
national religion is not vested in the person of a subject, but in the 
temporal sovereign, so that the temporal and spiritual powers are, at 
least in theory, co-ordinate ? 

If, then, supreme spiritual headship, even in particular nations, 
has required for its due exercise a position of independence, how 
much more necessary must a position of sovereign independence be 
to the spiritual headship of a religion which is universal ? 

The teaching of the Church on this head may be summed ee 
in the words of Bossuet :— 


God, who wished that His Church, the common mother of all nations, should 
not depend in all temporal matters on any one nation, and who desired that the 
Chair, in which all the faithful were to preserve their unity, should be placed above 
the intrigues which the rivalries and interests of particular States might give rise 
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to, laid the foundation of this, His great design, by means of Pepin and Charle- 
magne. By a happy effect of their liberality it was brought about that the Church, 
independent in her head of any temporal power, found herself in a position to 
exercise more freely, in the common interests and under the common guardianship 
of all Christian kings, her celestial office of ruling souls; and that holding the 
balance equally in her hands, amid so many empires, often at war among them- 
selves, she has been able to preserve the unity of the whole Christian body, some- 
times by irrevocable decrees, sometimes by sagacious counsels. 


And again :— 


We know that these possessions of the Holy See, being dedicated to God, are 
sacred, and that no other can usurp them without being guilty of sacrilege. The 
Apostolic See possesses the sovereignty of the city of Rome and of its States, in- 
order to be able to exercise its spiritual power throughout the entire world with 
greater freedom and security for peace. We rejoice therein, not only with the 
Holy See, but with the whole Catholic world, and desire with our most earnest 
wishes that this sacred principality should remain for ever intact and safe from all 
harm. 


To the words of Bossuet may be added the testimony of politi- 
cians, statesmen, and historians, without regard to creed. 

In a famous pamphlet, written under the inspiration of the third 
Napoleon, the question was asked, ‘Is the temporal power of the 
Pope necessary to the exercise of his spiritual power?’ And it was 
answered as follows :— 


Catholic doctrine and reasons of policy agree in recognising it as being so. 
From the religious point of view it is necessary that the Pope should be a sovereign. 
From the political point of view, the head of 200 millions of Catholics must be in- 
dependent, that is to say, must not be subject to any Power, and the august hand 
that governs souls must be lifted, free from any shackle, over all human passions. 

If the Pope were not an independent sovereign, he would be French, Austrian, 
Spanish, or Italian, and the attribute of such nationality would deprive his pontifi- 
cate of its universal character. The Holy See would be nothirg but the prop of a 
throne, whether at Paris, Vienna, or Madrid. 

Rome is the centre of a moral power extending throughout the universe ; and 
therefore it is for the interests of all peoples and governments that it should not 
lean to one side or to the other, and should remain immovable on the sacred Rock, 
which no force can ever overthrow. Rome, then, belongs to the head of the 
Church, 


The Protestant historian and statesman, Guizot, speaks as 
follows :— 


No, never in former times was it so necessary as now that there should be in 
Europe an authority accepted and listened to as right personified, without the need 
of having recourse to force; an authority before which the mind bows without 
abasement of the heart, and which speaks loudly with the authority, not of violence, 
but of duty. 


Sismondi writes :— 


The head of religion, if he be not a sovereign, necessarily becomes a subject. 
True, the administration of a State ill becomes a priest, but servitude becomes 
him still less, As a monarch, the Pontiff will at least be independent of kings, 
and, while setting himself frankly to condemn their misdeeds, will become conscious 
of his own, 
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The Pope (says another Protestant writer of authority) throughout the world 
must be able to reply to those who give commands to others; consequently, none 
must give commands to him. Religion alone does not suffice to impose its will on 
so many sovereigns; and God, with great reason, has decreed that the common 
father of the faithful should preserve his independence, together with the respect 
which is due to him, 


English Protestant statesmen and Liberals a few years ago spoke 
with no less clearness and decision. 
In a memorable debate on foreign policy Lord Brougham said :— 


And here let me say a word which may not be popular in some quarters, upon 
the separation of the temporal and spiritual authority of the Pope. My opinion is, 
that it will not do to say the Pope is all very well as a spiritual prince, but we 
ought not to restore his temporal power. That is a short-sighted, and, I think, a 
somewhat superficial view of the case. Ido not believe it possible that the Pope 
could exercise beneficially his spiritual functions if he had no temporal power... . 
His temporal force increased his spiritual authority, because it made him more in- 
dependent. Stripped of that secular dominion he would become the slave now of 
one Power, then of another. His temporal power is a European question, not a local 
or a religious one, and the Pope’s authority should be maintained for the sake of 
the peace and the interests of Europe. We ourselves have 7,000,000 of Roman 
Catholic subjects, and how is it possible to suppose that, unless the Pope has 
enough temporal authority to keep him independent of the other European courts, 
jealousies and intrigues will not arise which must reduce him to a state of depen- 
dency, and so enable any one country wielding the enormous influence of his 
spiritual authority to foster intrigues, factions, and rebellion in the dominion of her 
rivals ? 


Lord Lansdowne answered as follows :— 


He had no hesitation in stating that he quite agreed in the views of his noble 
and learned friend ; but he assured him they were by no means peculiar, inasmuch 
as they were precisely those laid down in Lord Palmerston’s despatch to Lord 
Normanby, when he distinctly stated that the sovereignty of the Pope was some- 
thing quite peculiar, and having a relation with all the Catholic States of the world 
quite different from that of any other authority. The condition of the Pope’s 
sovereignty was quite peculiar. As a temporal sovereign the Pope was of a fourth 
or fifth-rate order; as a spiritual sovereign he was not only of the first honour, but 
enjoyed a sovereignty unparalleled ir the world, being capable of exercising over, not 
one, but every country in Europe an authority and an influence with which nothing 
couldcompare. There was, therefore, in respect of other States, a ground for inter- 
fering and maintaining his authority which did not exist in any other case. He was 
not prepared to say that we,as a Protestant State, had not toa certain extent a similar 
interest ; there was not a country with Catholic subjects and Catholic possessions 
which had not a deep interest in the Pope being so placed as to be able to exercise 
his authority unfettered and unshackled by any temporal influence which might 
affect his spiritual authority.’ 


Statesmen, whose horizon is not bounded by personal or local 
interests, always take large and many-sided views of the political 
situation of Europe. They foresee that grave complications might 
easily arise out of the subjection of the Papacy to the tutelage of 
any single Power. Suppose, for instance, that the Pope became the 
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willing subject of the King of Italy, and that the papacy were incor- 
porated in the national government as a regular State department. 
And, then, suppose that a disagreement and a war broke out between 
Italy and France, between Italy and Austria, or between Russia 
in alliance with Italy and England. The Italian Government would 
naturally count upon the full and hearty co-operation of every 
department in the state. Having incorporated the papacy into its 
national system, it would at once attempt to avail itself of all the 
resources of the Papacy. It would look to the Papacy to stir up a 
feeling against France in the Mediterranean, in the Levant, and in 
China. Or, if Italy were making common cause with Russia against 
England, the Papacy, as a department of the Italian State, exercising ~ 
powerful religious influences in Constantinople, Egypt, India, and 
the East generally, would be requested to invite her great army of 
missioners to co-operate with the policy pursued by Italy in conjunc- 
tion with Russia against England. In fact, to subject the papacy to 
the kingdom of Italy would be to throw into the hands of Italy a 
world-wide spiritual power, which might render her influence and 
strength unique and supreme among the nations of Europe. Italy 
would thus be made not only a first-class Power, but a Power that 
had acquired, through means of the Pope, the art of appealing for 
support to the religious feeling of Christendom. Napoleon foresaw 
all this, and sagaciously determined that the Papacy should be subject 
to no temporal power but his own. 

When, therefore, statesmen urge the importance of maintaining 
the temporal power of the Pope, they are impelled, not by theological 
but, by far-reaching political and European considerations. They 
also distinctly acknowledge that not only the political equilibrium of 
Europe, but another subject—more deeply rooted in the affections 
and traditions of the people—is bound up with the independence of 
the Pope, namely, the Christian character of modern civilisation. 
They have not hesitated to couple together both these interests as 
reasons for supporting the temporal power of the Holy See. 


II. It is impossible to believe that English statesmen are less 
liberal in their views now than in the days of Lord Palmerston. 
And as to the liberality of the people, the influence of education and 
of the Press has wrought a marvellous change. It has taught men 
to distinguish at once between the purely controversial side of a 
question, and that which is political, religious, and moral. At heart 
the English people are Christian, and desire that a Christian policy, 
a Christian spirit, shall animate the public and domestic life of 
Christendom; nor will they allow certain outstanding theological 
differences to paralyse or destroy the defence of the common Chris- 
tianity of Europe. The English people perceive clearly enough that 
an extraordinary change is coming over the world. Democracy is 
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spreading and rising to power and government. Rocks, hidden and 
visible, are ahead ; and hopes and fears balance each other in men’s 
hearts. Mutual co-operation and ‘good-will among Christians, and 
most skilful piloting are recognised as absolutely necessary if Chris- 
tian society is to escape shipwreck. 

But what, it may be asked, is the democracy? It is a composite 
order, made up of all shades of men, good and bad. The opposing 
forces locked up within its bosom are broadly these: Christianity 
and Atheism. The issue to be tried is, which of the two shall rule 
society and the world. Under these circumstances it is surely the 
obvious prudence and wisdom of Christians to combine to the utmost. 
and to use every available resource for the preservation of all that 
they hold dearest. 

The beneficial influence upon society of the acts of Leo the 
Thirteenth, ever since he came to the throne, is admitted by Christians 
of every denomination. It is impossible to enumerate those acts, but. 
a brief summary may not be out of place. In his apostolic letters, 
widely circulated throughout the civilised world, he has again and 
again taught and insisted on the principles of eternal truth and justice 
on which Christian society has been founded and built up. He has 
propounded, on the one hand, the moral obligations of rulers and 
governments, warning them against those faults and tendencies 
which lead on to the misery of the governed. He has, on the other 
hand, urged upon the people the necessity and obligation of the 
virtue of obedience, for God’s sake, to law and authority, the reason- 
ableness of allegiance and the sinfulness of rebellion. 

Leo the Thirteenth treats, as they arise, the questions that shake 
society to its foundation. Nine years ago he raised his voice in 
defence of property. 

The Socialists, he said, denounce the right of property as a human invention, 
repugnant to the natural equality of men; they claim a community of goods, and 
preach that poverty is not to be endured with patience, and that the possessions 
and rights of the rich can be lawfully disregarded. But the Church more wisely 
recognises an inequality among men, of different degrees in strength of body and of 
mind, also in the possession of goods, and ordains that the right of proprietorship 
and of dominion, which comes from nature itself, is to remain intact and inviolable 
in each one, for she knows that God, the author and asserter of all right, has for- 
bidden theft and rapine in such a manner that it is not allowed even to covet 
another’s goods ; and that thieves and robbers as well as adulterers and idolaters 


are excluded from the kingdom of heaven. But the Church, like a good mother, 
does not neglect the care of the poor and the relief of their wants, &c. 


On the contrary, the condition of the working classes and of 
the poor has occupied and continues to occupy his most careful 
attention. 

The Holy Father’s wise and noble instructions on the Christian 
constitution of States,' on the place and sanctity of marriage, on the 

' See 4 Manual of Catholic Iolitics. Burns & Oates, 
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importance of the study of history, of science, of philosophy, on the 
relations between Christianity and civilisation, between the rich and 
the poor, between pastors and people, prove to demonstration what 
kind of ally the nations may count upon when they enter into official 
relations with Leo the Thirteenth. 

We have desired (says the Holy Father in one of his published letters) to make 
our voice heard by those who rule the destinies of nations, earnestly calling on 
them not to refuse, in these times when so much is needed, the most solid aid that 
the Church holds out to them; and urged on by Apostolic charity, we have also 
turned to those who are not united to us by the bond of the Catholic religion, 
anxious that their subjects may enjoy the salutary influence of that divine institu- 
tion. As you will readily see, our design is to carry the beneficial action of the . 
Church and the papacy into the heart of the society of the present day. 


It is but fair to add that the co-operation proffered by Leo the 
Thirteenth in noble and simple terms has been as nobly accepted 
by the countries of Europe. Thanks of gratitude for his having 
used the whole weight of his authority and influence against the 
errors and dangers which beset society have again and again been 
sent to him by Sovereigns and leading statesmen throughout 
Europe. His encyclical on secret societies is said to have been 
read in the churches throughout Russia, by order of the Czar. His 
active intervention has often been sought in behalf of peace and of social 
order, but never more strikingly than when the Protestant Emperor of 
a great country asked to submit himself to papal arbitration in the 
matter of a dispute between himself and a Catholic Sovereign. 

All this tends to show that the Christian element in the govern- 
ments of the world, no matter what their form, recognises the im- 
portance of a close alliance with the spiritual head of Christendom. 
While, on the other hand, the fury and hatred of the revolutionary 
and anti-Christian sects and their determination to destroy the 
Papacy are a standing witness to, and a strong argument for, the 
value of the Pope’s influence in preserving and strengthening the 
Christian order of society. 

But to return to the rising figure of the democracy. 

Leo the Thirteenth is not opposed to the democracy. On the con- 
trary, he is a friend to the people. The spirit of his policy is drawn 
from those pregnant words of his Divine Master, ‘I have compassion 
onthe multitude.’ Neither isthe Pope afraid of the people. Let the 
Pontiff’s place be free and independent, and he will speak plain truths, 
wherever needed, whether to kings and governors, or to the masses of 
the people. He has been accustomed in every age to argue, to be- 
seech, and to rebuke, in omni patientia et doctrina. 

Nor have democratic institutions cause to fear or suspect the 
Pope, so long as they are truly Christian. They will recognise in the 
Papacy and the Church a popular stamp characteristic of all elective 
societies—a welcome to all men and a path wide open to the highest, 
positions of trust and authority. They will see more and more that 
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they have no truer or more sincere friend than he who addresses their 
reason and conscience with Apostolic freedom, and leaves the result 
to God. 

None can be more conscious than the educated and the thought- 
ful of the dangers to which democracy is exposed. Its power may 
become overwhelming, and on occasion more tyrannical than that of 
kings, because there is no reserve of force to resist it. It may pride 
itself on its high moral sense, but the correlative sense of responsi- 
bility and the dread of punishment cannot be brought home to the 
multitude as it can to the few. The greater the power of democracy, 
the greater its need of a sense of responsibility, the greater its need 
of religion. It will be safe and prosperous in proportion as it is 
Christian. 

From this the conclusion naturally follows that it is the manifest 
interest of the democracy to preserve in honour and independence 
the religious head of the 225,000,000 who form the larger part of the 
modern democracy. Every Christian will admit that an enormous 
accession of strength is won to the side of social order, peace, and 
prosperity by the presence in the world of a spiritual Power recog- 
nised by half of the population of Europe—a Power existing simply 
for the maintenance of the Christian law, whose voice is heard 
throughout every land, and who alone is admitted, even by non- 
Catholics, to have a primacy, at least of honour, over Christendom. 

The public and political recognition of such a Power becomes all 
the easier when the whole Catholic portion of the democracy already 
accepts and obeys it, while the non-Catholic portion understands that 
its influence is purely moral and spiritual—that it enforces its 
teaching by no military displays or threats of war ; but is content to 
appeal to faith, reason, and the moral sense, relying entirely on God 
and on the freewill of the people for the acceptance of its teaching 
and its counsels. 

As a matter of fact, the civil Powers of the world are for the 
most part in direct relations with the Holy See. All the great 
States of the Continent accredit ambassadors or ministers to the 
Vatican. Fifteen different Governments treat diplomatically with 
the Pope, and even distant China and Japan desire to establish rela- 
tions with him. Not only Catholic, therefore, but Protestant, non- 
Christian and pagan countries believe it to be their interest to recog- 
nise and treat with a spiritual Power which is one of the de facto 
phenomena of the world. It is their interest in many ways. Take 
a single instance. According to canon law, Catholic bishops, whatever 
their rank or influence, are obliged to refer all causa majores to 
the Holy See. These comprise ecclesiastical matters of more than 
ordinary importance or difficulty. Some are important intrinsically, 
such as matters touching on faith, moral conduct, and discipline ; 
others extrinsically, such as difficulties and questions arising between 
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the Church or bishops and the civil power. In all these matters 
bishops are bound to conform their teaching and conduct to the 
decisions of the Holy See. It stands therefore to reason, especially 
in questions concerning the civil power, which must be always more 
or less in contact with the Church, that itis the interest of the State 
to be in direct diplomatic relations with the Vatican, in order that 
the Pope, before deciding, may be fully informed of the merits of both 
sides. 

Only men possessed by a spirit of absolutism or of extreme 
partisanship could desire the Holy See to decide upon their own ex- 
parte evidence. The practice and tradition of the head of the 
Church, from the time of Constantine until now, has been to enter 
into relation with the civil power. And thus the Holy See, re- 
moved from scenes of passionate contention, dwelling in its own 
peace and independence, has ever studied to adjust differences 
as they arise, and to pronounce wise judgments for the guidance of 
all parts of the Church. The civil power and the Christian order 
of the world have thus been constantly reconciled and strengthened. 

This broad and statesmanlike view of the importance of relations 
between the Pope and the civil power—prescinding altogether from 
any acquiescence in certain theological tenets—is finding a wider 
acceptance among the people of England. Noris this surprising. A 
wonderful change has been creeping over the public mind during the 
last thirty years. Religious bodies, having no direct connection with 
the State, are now frankly recognised ; their heads and representatives 
deal directly, when need occurs, with every Government; they are 
placed on royal commissions and on public committees. The good- 
will and moral support of all denominations is conciliated by fair and 
friendly relations with their respective leaders. Indeed, it would 
seem as though the tendency of democracy were to meet any great 
moral power upon free and friendly terms, and openly to count upon 
it as among the means of testing and forming public opinion, and of 
maintaining order and strengthening civil allegiance. 

The public is beginning to realise vividly that the security and 
permanence of our gigantic empire depend more on moral influences 
than on the forceof arms. This belief is of itself a weighty argument 
in favour of friendly relations with a spiritual head and teacher whose 
willing disciples are scattered by millions over the face of the British 
Empire. Everywhere the conscience of the bishops is informed and 
directed by his supreme interpretation of the Christian law ; and 
through the bishops, the clergy and the people are everywhere in- 
fluenced, instructed and guided. The frontiers of no empire are 
so long drawn out or so exposed to attack as our own. But the 
Pope’s jurisdiction everywhere overlaps them. The presence of his 
religious authority is, therefore, both within and without. It is 
then surely wise and expedient to accept his offer of friendly relations. 
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Some argue that Leo the Thirteenth’s good-will may be counted 
upon, because he is what he is. But we answer, that the beneficial 
exercise of friendliness must depend on the frank interchange of in- 
formation and on mutual good understanding. This may be made 
clear by an illustration. 

Only the other day a concordat was concluded between the Holy 
See and Portugal, in which the presentation to archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees in British India was ceded to the Portuguese crown. 
It is quite imaginable that such a cession might under given circum- 
stances gravely prejudice British interests in India. Had diplomatic 
relations existed between England and the Vatican, it is more than 
probable that such a concordat would never have been signed. We 
are always exposed to such events, on a larger or smaller scale, where 
there are no official relations. And though to-day they may carry 
no grave results, there is no saying when and where, in the rivalry 
of States and the thirst for conquest, the influence of the Holy See 
might not be manipulated to our disadvantage, because we had, 
through some puerile fear or insular bigotry, stood aloof from diplo- 
matic relations which no one else is afraid of. 

Lord John Russell established formal relations with Pius the 
Ninth ; Mr. Gladstone’s Government felt the need of renewing them. 
The present Government is understood to recognise their importance. 
Both parties therefore in the State are practically agreed. Diplo- 
matic relations, which simply mean openly acknowledged relations, 
are better than relations which are secret. Relations which are for- 
bidden and yet resorted to, denied and yet accorded, are of all forms 
of friendly relations the very worst. They are open to perpetual 
suspicion. 

It would not be respectful to ignore all objections. Limited 
space must be my apology for brevity. Argument would be wasted 
on those whose opposition to diplomatic relations with the Pope is 
grounded on their opinion that Christianity is an effete superstition, 
to be eliminated as speedily as possible from public life. They are 
logically consistent in holding that the Pope and Christianity stand 
or fall together. Philosophes they may be, but not practical poli- 
ticians, whose business is to recognise and deal with the actual moral 
forces that govern mankind. A few Catholics are unfavourably dis- 
posed to diplomatic relations, because the Church within the British 
Empire is not dependent for its material maintenance upon the 
Civil Power as in France and Germany. They seem to think the 
safeguarding of ecclesiastical property the chief reason for diplo- 
matic relations. The Holy See has a higher mission and motive than 
this for entering into direct relations with governments: namely, 
the promotion of harmony and co-operation between the civil and 
spiritual powers, based on the observance of the Christian law and 
the interests of Christian society, The rendering to Cesar the 
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things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God's, implies 
a double obligation and mutual relations on the respective represen- 
tatives of Cesar and of God. These are entered upon with the 
greatest advantage to both parties, when friendly, though indepen- 
dent relations are established diplomatically. They involve no sur- 
render of rights, not even a concordat. Of course it is always for 
the Supreme Head, not for its subordinates, be they bishops or 
archbishops, to determine the policy and conduct of the Church 
in matters of graver moment, and therefore in causis majoribus a 
direct and straightforward communication between the civil power 
and the Holy See is always a legitimate and normal proceeding. 
But the opposition of Orangemen and of certain extreme sec- 
tarians who are haunted by vague fears of Rome, picturing to them- 
selves a nuncio in London undermining the national religion and 
working out a policy of aggression, ought to be disarmed when they 
ere assured that there need be no papal nuncio or envoy in London, 
and that satisfactory relations may be established on the basis of those 
existing between Berlin and the Pope: namely, that a representa- 
tive of the Crown be accredited to the Vatican, and nothing more. 

But whatever counsels may eventually prevail, the Christian 
people of England ought to face the fact that war against the Holy 
See in Italy is carried on, no longer in opposition to one or other 
particular doctrine, but in deep and bitter hatred of the Christian 
religion. The aim is to overthrow the whole fabric of Christianity, to 
renew the face of society, and to establish the worship of humanity. 
To accomplish this policy its leaders and apostles have declared that 
the Papacy must be destroyed as the keystone of the arch—that if 
they begin gradually with the temporal independence, it is in order 
to proceed the more surely to the destruction of the spiritual power 
of Christianity. 

The proof of this assertion, the statement of the intolerable posi- 
tion of the Pope under the law of guarantees, and the suggestion of a 
solution which may secure the real independence of the Pontiff, with- 
out injury to the Italian Kingdom, must be left to the second part of 
this article. 

ek HERBERT, Bishop of Salford. 
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A GREAT CONFESSION. 


AmonG the many distinguished men who have contributed to the 
world’s plebiscite in favour of the Darwinian hypothesis on the 
origin of species, there is no one name more distinguished than 
that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. He has pursued the idea of develop- 
ment with wonderful ingenuity through not a few of its thousand 
ramifications. He has carried it into philosophy and metaphysics. 
He has clothed it in numerous and subtle forms of speech, appealing 
to various faculties, and offering to each its appropriate objects of 
recognition. He is the author of that other phrase, ‘the survival of 
the fittest,’ which has almost superseded Darwin’s own original 
phrase of ‘natural selection.’ Nothing could be happier than this 
invention for the purpose of giving vogue to whatever it might be 
supposed to mean. There is a roundness, neatness, and compact- 
ness about it, which imparts to it all the qualities of a projectile 
with immense penetrating power. It is a signal illustration of itself. 
It is the fittest of all phrases to survive. There is a sense of self- 
evident truth about it which fills us with satisfaction. It may 
perhaps be suspected sometimes of being a perfect specimen of the 
knowledge that puffeth up, because there is a suggestion about it 
—not easily dismissed—that it is tautological. The survival of the 
fittest may be translated into the survival of that which does actually 
survive. But the special power of it lies in this, that it sounds as if 
it expressed a true physical cause. It gets rid of that detestable 
reference to the analogies of mind which are inseparably associated 
with the phrase of natural selection. It is the great object 
of all true science—as some think—to eliminate these, and if 
possible to abolish them. Survival of the fittest seems to tell us 
not only of that which is, but of that which must be. It breathes 
the very air of necessity and of demonstration. Among the influ- 
ences which have tended to popularise the Darwinian hypothesis, 
and to give it the imposing air of a complete and satisfactory 
explanation of all phenomena, it may well be doubted whether 
anything has been more powerful than the universal currency of this 
simple formula of expression. 

Such is the authority who has lately contributed to this Review 
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two papers upon ‘The Factors in Organic Evolution.’ The very 
title is significant. The survival of the fittest is a cause which after 
all does not stand alone. It is not so complete as it has been assumed 
to be. There are in organic evolution more elements than one. 
There is concerned in it not one cause but a plurality of causes. A 
‘factor’ is specially a doer. It is that which works and does. It is 
a word appropriated to the conception of an immediate, an efficient 
cause. And of these causes there are more than one. Neither 
natural selection nor survival of the fittest is of itself a sufficient 
explanation. They must be supplemented. There are other factors 
which must be admitted and confessed. 

This is the first and most notable feature of Mr. Spencer’s articles. 
But there is another closely connected with it, and that is the 
emphatic testimony he bears to the fact that the existing popular 
conception is unconscious of any defect or failing in the all-sufficiency 
of the Darwinian hypothesis. He speaks of the process brought 
into clear view by Mr. Darwin, and of those with whom he is about 
to argue, as men ‘who conclude that taken alone it accounts for 
organic evolution.’' In order to make his own coming contention 
clearer, he devises new forms of expression for defining accurately 
the hypothesis of Darwin. He calls it ‘the natural selection of 
favourable variations.’ Again and again he emphasises the fact that 
these variations, according to the theory, were ‘ spontaneous,’ and 
that their utility was only ‘ fortunate,’ or, in other words, accidental. 
He speaks of them as ‘ fortuitously arising;’? and it is of this 
theory, so defined and rendered precise, that he admits that it is 
now commonly supposed to have been ‘ the sole factor’ in the origin 
of species. 

It is surely worth considering for a moment the wonderful state 
of mind which this declaration discloses) When Mr. Herbert 
Spencer here speaks of the ‘popular’ belief, he is not speaking of 
the mob. He is not referring to any mere superstition of the illi- 
terate multitude. He is speaking of all ranks in the world of 
science. He is speaking of some overwhelming majority of those 
who are investigators of Nature in some one or other of her depart- 
ments, and who are supposed generally, to recognise as a cardinal 
principle in science, that the reign of law is universal there—that 
nothing is fortuitous—that nothing is the result of accident. Yet 
Mr. Herbert Spencer represents this great mass and variety of men as 
believing in the preservation of accidental variations as ‘the sole 
factor,’ and as the one adequate explanation in all the wonders of 
organic life. 

Nor can there be any better proof of the strength of his impres- 
sion upon this subject than to observe his own tone when he 
ventures to dissent. He speaks, if not literally with bated breath, 
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yet at least with a deferential reverence for the popular dogma, which 
is really a curious phenomenon in the history of thought. ‘ We may 
fitly ask,’ he says, whether it ‘ accounts for’ organic evolution. ‘On 
eritically examining the evidence,’ he proceeds, ‘ we shall find reason 
to think that it by no means explains all that has to be explained.’ 
And then follows an allusion of curious significance. ‘ Omitting,’ 
says Mr. Spencer, ‘ for the present any consideration of a factor which 
may be distinguished as primordial—’* Here we have the mind of 
this distinguished philosopher confessing to itself—as it were in a 
whisper and aside—that Darwin’s ultimate conception of some pri- 
mordial ‘ breathing of the breath of life’ is a conception which can 
only be omitted ‘for the present.’ Meanwhile he goes on with a 
special, and it must be confessed a most modest, suggestion of one 
other ‘ factor’ in addition to natural selection, which he thinks will 
remove many difficulties that remain unsolved when natural selection 
is taken by itself. But whilst great interest attaches to the fact 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer does not hold natural selection to be the 
sole factor in organic evolution, it is more than doubtful whether 
any value attaches to the new factor with which he desires to sup- 
plement it. It seems unaccountable indeed that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer should make so great a fuss about so small a matter as the 
effect of use and disuse of particular organs as a separate and a newly 
recognised factor in the development of varieties. That persistent 
disuse of any organ will occasion atrophy of the parts concerned, is 
surely one of the best established of physiological facts. That 
organs thus enfeebled are transmitted by inheritance to offspring 
in a like condition of functional and structural decline, is a corre- 
lated physiological doctrine not generally disputed. The converse 
case—of increased strength and development arising out of the 
habitual and healthy use of special organs, and of the transmission 
of these to offspring—is a case illustrated by many examples in the 
breeding of domestic animals. I do not know to what else we can 
attribute the long slender legs and bodies of greyhounds so mani- 
festly adapted to speed of foot, or the delicate powers of smell in 
pointers and setters, or a dozen cases of modified structure effected 
by artificial selection. 

But the most remarkable feature in the elaborate argument of 
Mr. Spencer on this subject is its complete irrelevancy. Natural 
selection is an elastic formula under which this new ‘ factor’ may 
be easily comprehended. In truth the whole argument raised in 
favour of structural modification arising out of functional use and 
disuse, is an argument which implies that Mr. Spencer has not 
himself entirely shaken off that interpretation of natural selection 
which he is disputing. He treats it as if it were the definite ex- 
pression of some true physical and efficient cause, to which he only 
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claims to add some subsidiary help from another physical cause 
which is wholly separate. But if natural selection is a mere phrase, 
vague enough and wide enough to cover any number of the 
physical causes concerned in ordinary generation, then the whole of 
Mr. Spencer’s laborious argument in favour of his ‘other factor’ 
becomes an argument worse than superfluous. It is wholly fallacious 
in assuming that this ‘ factor’ and ‘ natural selection’ are at all ex- 
clusive of, or even separate from, each other. The factor thus 
assumed to be new is simply one of the subordinate cases of 
heredity. But heredity is the central idea of natural selection. 
Therefore natural selection includes and covers all the causes which 
can possibly operate through inheritance. There is thus no difficulty 
whatever in referring it to the same one factor whose solitary 
dominion Mr. Spencer has plucked up courage to dispute. He will 
never succeed in shaking its dictatorship by such a small rebellion. 
His little contention is like some bit of Bumbledom setting up for 
Home Rule—some parochial vestry claiming independence of a 
universal empire. It pretends to set up for itself in some fragment of 
an idea. But here is not even a fragment to boast of or to stand 
up for. His new factor in organic evolution has neither indepen- 
dence nor novelty. Mr. Spencer is able to quote himself as having 
mentioned it in his Principles of Biology published some twenty 
years ago; and by a careful ransacking of Darwin he shows that the 
idea was familiar to and admitted by him at least in his last edition 
of the Origin of Species. Mr. Spencer insists that this fact is 
evidence of a ‘reaction’ in Darwin’s mind against the sole factorship 
of natural selection. Darwin was a man so much wiser than all his 
followers, and there are in his book so many indications of his sense 
of our great ignorance, that most probably he did grow in the con- 
sciousness of the necessary incompleteness and shortcomings of his 
own explanations. But there was nothing whatever to startle him 
in the idea of heredity propagating structural change, through 
functional use and disuse. This idea was not incongruous with his 
own more general conception. On the contrary, it was strictly 
congruous and harmoniously subordinate. He did not profess to 
account for all the varieties which emerge in organic forms. Provi- 
sionally, and merely for the convenience of leaving that subject open, 
he spoke of them as fortuitous. But to assume the really fortuitous 
or accidental character of variation to be an essential part of this 
theory, is merely one of the many follies and fanaticisms of his fol- 
lowers. 

Although, therefore, the particular case chosen by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer to illustrate the incompetency of natural selection, taken 
alone, to explain all the facts of organic evolution, is a case of little 
or no value for the purpose, yet the attitude of mind into which he 
is thrown in the conduct of his argument leads him to results which 
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are eminently instructive. The impulse ‘ critically to examine’ such 
a phrase as ‘ natural selection’ is in itself an impulse quite certain to 
be fruitful. The very origin of that impulse gives it of necessity 
right direction. Antagonism to a prevalent dogma so unreasoning as 
to set up such a mere phrase as the embodiment of a complete philo- 
sophy, is an antagonism thoroughly wholesome. Once implanted 
in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s mind, it is curious to observe how admir- 
ably it illustrates the idea of development. Having first sought 
some shelter of authority under words of the great prophet himself, 
he becomes more and more aggressive against the pretenders to his 
authority. His grumbles against them become loud and louder as 
he proceeds. He speaks of ‘those who have committed themselves 
to the current exclusive interpretation.’ He observes upon ‘ inatten- 
tion and reluctant attention’ as leading to the ignoring of facts. He 
speaks of ‘ alienation from a belief’ as ‘ causing naturalists to slight 
the evidence which supports that belief, and refuse to occupy them- 
selves in seeking further evidence.’ He compares their blindness 
now respecting the insufficiency of natural selection with the blind- 
ness of naturalists to the facts of evolution before Darwin’s book 
appeared. He marshals and reiterates the obvious considerations 
which prove that the development of animal forms must necessarily 
depend on an immense number and variety of adjusted changes in 
many different organs, all co-operating with each other, and all 
nicely adjusted to the improved functional actions in which they 
must all partake. He reduces the practical impossibility of such 
changes occurring as the result of accident to a numerical com- 
putation. He tells his opponents that the chances against any 
adequate readjustments fortuitously arising ‘must be infinity to 
one.’®> But more than this: he not only repels the Darwinian factor 
as adequate by itself, but, advancing in his conclusions, he declares 
that it must be eliminated altogether. On further consideration he 
tells us that in his opinion it can have neither part nor lot in this 
matter. He insists that the correlated changes are so numerous and 
so remote that the greater part of them cannot be ascribed (even) 
in any degree to the mere selection of favourable variations. Then 
facing the opponents whose mingled credulities and incredulities he 
has so offended, he rebukes their fanaticisms according to a well- 
known formula: ‘* Nowadays,’ he says, ‘most naturalists are more 
Darwinian than Mr. Darwin himself.’ This is most true; and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer need not be the least surprised. All this happens 
according to a law. When a great man dies, leaving behind him 
some new idea—new either in itself or in the use he makes of it— 
it is almost invariably seized upon and ridden to the death by the 
shouting multitudes who think they follow him. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer here directs upon their confusions the searching light of his 
‘ P. 581, > P. 671. * P. 674, 1 P, 584. 
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analysis. He most truly distinguishes Darwin’s hypothesis in itself, 
first from the theory of ‘ organic evolution in general,’ and secondly 
from ‘ the theory of evolution at large.’ This analysis roughly corre- 
sponds with the distinctions I have pointed out in the preceding 
paper; and when he points to the confounding of these distinctions 
under one phrase as the secret of wide delusions, he has got hold of 
a clue by which much further unravelling may be done. Guided by 
this clue, and in the light of this analysis, he brings down Darwin’s 
theory to a place and a rank in science which must be still further 
offensive to those whom he designates as the ‘ mass of readers.’ He _ 
speaks of it as ‘a great contribution to the theory of organic evolu- 
tion.’ It is in his view a ‘contribution,’ and nothing more—a step 
in the investigation of a subject of enormous complexity and extent, 
but by no means a complete or satisfactory solution of even the 
most obvious difficulties presented by what we know of the structure 
and the history of organic forms. 

It is no part of my object in this paper to criticise in detail the 
value of that special conception with which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
now supplements the deficiencies of the Darwinian theory. He calls 
it ‘ inheritance of functionally produced modifications,’ and he makes 
a tremendous claim on its behalf. He evidently thinks that it 
supplies not only a new and wholly separate factor, but that it goes 
a long way towards solving many of the difficulties of organic evolu- 
tion. Nothing could indicate more strongly the immense propor- 
tions which this idea has assumed in his mind than the question 
which he propounds towards the conclusion of his paper. Supposing 
the new factor to be admitted, ‘do there remain,’ he asks, ‘no 
classes of organic phenomena unaccounted for?’ Wonderful question, 
indeed! But at least it is satisfactory to find that his reply is 
more rational than his inquiry: ‘to this question, I think it must 
be replied that there do remain classes of organic phenomena 
unaccounted for. It may, I believe, be shown that certain cardinal 
traits of animals and plants at large are still unexplained ;’ and so 
he proceeds to the second paper, in which the still refractory 
residuum is to be reduced. 

Whatever other value may attach to an attempt so ambitious, it 
is at least attended with this advantage, that it leads Mr. Herbert 
Spencer to follow up the path of ‘further consideration’ into the 
phrases and formule of the Darwinian hypothesis. And he does so 
with memorable results. What he himself always aims at is to 
obliterate the separating lines between the organic and the inorganic, 
and to reduce all the phenomena of life to the terms of such purely 
physical agencies as the mechanical forces, or as light, heat, and 
chemical affinity, &c. In this quest he finds the Darwinian phrases 
in his way. Accordingly, although himself the author and inventor 
of the most popular among them, he turns upon them a fire of most 
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destructive criticism. He allows them to be, or to have been, ‘ con- 
venient and indeed needful’* in the conduct of discussion, but he 
condemns them as ‘liable to mislead us by veiling the actual 
agencies’ in organic evolution. That very objection which has 
always been made against all phrases involving the idea of creation 
—that they are metaphorical—is now unsparingly applied to Darwin’s 
own phrase ‘ natural selection.’ Its ‘implications’ are pronounced 
to be ‘misleading.’ The analogies it points at are indeed definite 
enough, but unfortunately the ‘definiteness is of a wrong kind.’ 
‘The tacitly implied “ nature” which selects, is not an embodied 
agency analogous to the man who selects artificially.’ This cuts down 
to the very root of the famous formula, and to that very element in 
it which has most widely commended it to popular recognition and 
acceptance. But this is not all. Mr. Herbert Spencer goes, if 
possible, still deeper down, and digs up the last vestige of foundation 
for the vast but rambling edifice which has been erected on a phrase. 
The special boast of its worshippers has always been that it repre- 
sented and embodied that great reform which removed the processes 
of organic evolution once and for ever from the dominion of deceptive 
metaphor, and founded them for the first time on true physical 
causation. But now Mr. Herbert Spencer will have none of this. 
The whole of this pretension goes by the board. He pronounces 
upon it this emphatic condemnation, ‘The words natural selection 
do not express a cause in the physical sense.’® It is a mere ‘con- 
venient figure of speech.’ '!° 

But even this is not enough to satisfy Mr. Spencer in his 
destructive criticism. He goes himself into the confessional. He 
had done what he could to amend Darwin’s phrase. He had ‘ sought 
to present the phenomena in literal terms rather than metaphorical 
terms,’ and in this search he was led to‘ survival of the fittest.’ But 
he frankly admits that ‘kindred objections may be urged against 
the expression’ to which this leading led him. The first of these 
words in a vague way, and the second word in a clear way, calls up 
an idea which he must admit to be ‘anthropocentric.’ What an 
embarrassment it is that the human mind cannot wholly turn the 
back upon itself. Self-evisceration, the happy despatch of the 
Japanese, is not impossible or even difficult, although when it is 
done the man does not expect to continue in life. But self-eviscera- 
tion by the intellectual faculties is a much more arduous operation, 
especially when we expect to go on thinking and defining as before. 
It is conceivable that a man might live at least for a time without 
his viscera, but it is not conceivable that a mind should reason with 
only some bit or fragment of the brain. In the mysterious convolu- 
tions of that mysterious substance there are, as it were, a thousand 
retine—each set to receive its own special impressions from the 
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external world. They are all needed; but they are not all of equal 
dignity. Some catch the lesser and others catch the higher lights 
of nature ; some reflect mere numerical order or mechanical arrange- 
ment, whilst others are occupied with the causes and the reasons, 
and the purposes of these. Some philosophers make it their business 
to blindfold the facets which are sensitive to such higher things, and 
to open those only which are adapted to see the lower. And yet these 
very men generally admit that the faculties of vision which see the 
higher relations are peculiarly human. They are so identified with 
the human intellect that they can hardly be separated. And hence 
they are called anthropomorphic, or as Mr. Spencer prefers to call . 
them ‘anthropocentric.’ This close association—this characteristic 
union—is the very thing which Mr. Spencer dislikes. Yet the 
earnest endeavours of Mr. Spencer to get out of himself—to elimi- 
nate every conception which is ‘ anthropocentric ’—have very natu- 
rally come to grief. ‘Survival’? Does not this word derive its 
meaning from our own conceptions of life and death? Away with 
it, then. What has a true philosopher to do with such conceptions ? 
Why will they intrude their noxious presence into the purified 
ideas of a mind seeking to be freed from all anthropocentric con- 
tamination? And then that other word ‘fittest,’ does it not still 
more clearly belong to the rejected concepts? Does it not smell of 
the analogies derived from the mortified and discarded members of 
intelligence and of will? Does it not suggest such notions as a 
key fitting a lock, or a glove fitting a hand, and is it worthy of the 
glorified vision we may enjoy of Nature to think of her correlations 
as having any analogy with adjustments such as these? In the 
face of the innumerable and complicated adjustinents of a purely 
mechanical kind which are conspicuous in organic life, Mr. Spencer 
has the courage to declare that ‘no approach ’ to this kind of fitness 
‘presentable to the senses’ is to be found in organisms which con- 
tinue to live in virtue of special conditions. Where materials are so 
abundant it is hard to specify. But I am tempted to ask whether 
Mr. Spencer has ever heard of the ears, the teeth, above all the finger 
of the aye-aye, the wonderful beast that lives in the forests of Mada- 
gascar, and is very nicely fitted indeed to prey upon certain larve 
which burrow up the pith of certain trees? Here we see examples 
of fitting in a sense as purely mechanical as he could possibly select 
from human mechanism. The enormous ears are fitted to hear the 
internal and smothered raspings of the grub. The teeth are fitted 
for the work of cutting-chisels, whilst one finger is reduced to the 
dimension of a mere probe, armed with a hooked claw to extract the 
larve. The fitting of this finger-probe into the pith-tube of the 
forest bough is precisely like the fitting of a finger into a glove. 
It is strange indeed that Mr. Spencer should deny the applicability 
of the word fitness, in its strictest ‘glove’ sense, to adaptations 
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such as these. Yet he does deny it in words emphatic and precise. 
Neither the organic structures themselves—he proeeeds to say—nor 
their individual movements are related in any analogous way to the 
things and actions in the midst of which they live. Having made 
this marvellous denial, he reiterates in another form his great con- 
fession—his gran rifiuto—that his own famous phrase, although 
carefully designed to express self-acting and automatic physical 
operations, is, after all, a failure. And this result he admits not only 
as proved, but as obviously true. His confession is a humble one. 
‘Evidently,’ he says, ‘the word fittest as thus used is a figure of 
speech.’ !! 

This elaborate dissection and condemnation by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer of both the two famous phrases which have been so long esta- 
blished in the world as expressing the Darwinian hypothesis—his 
emphatic rejection of the claim of either of them to represent true 
physical causation—his sentence upon both of them that they are 
mere figures of speech—is, in my judgment, a memorable event. 
As regards Mr. Spencer himself, it is a creditable performance 
and an honourable admission. It is one of the high preroga- 
tives of the human mind to be able to turn upon its own arguments, 
and its own imaginings, the great weapon of analysis. There are in 
all of us, not only two voices, but many voices, and splendid work is 
done when the higher faculties call upon the lower to give an account 
of what they have said and argued. Often and often, as the result 
of such a call, we should catch the accents of confession saying, ‘ We 
have been shutting our eyes to the deepest truth, keeping them 
open only to others which were comparatively superficial. We have 
been trying to conceal this by the invention of misleading phrases— 
full of loose analogies, of vague and deceptive generalities.’ 

Most unfortunately, however, the special peculiarity of Mr. 
Spencer’s introspection appears to be that it is the lower intel- 
lectual faculties which are calling the higher to account. The 
merit of Darwin’s phrase lay in its elasticity—in its large elements 
of metaphor taken from the phenomena of mind. Mr. Spencer’s 
phrase had been carefully framed, he tells us, to get rid of these. His 
great endeavour was to employ in the interpretation of nature only 
those faculties which see material things and the physical forces. 
Those other faculties which see the adjustments of these to purpose 
—to the building up of structures yet being imperfect, and to the 
discharge of functions yet lying in the future—it was his desire to 
exclude or silence. This was his aim, but he now sees that he has 
failed. In spite of him the higher intellectual perceptions have 
claimed admittance, and have actually entered. He now calls on 
the humbler faculties to challenge this intrusion, and to assert their 
exclusive right to occupy the field. The ‘ survival of the fittest’ had 
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been constructed to be their fortress. But the very stones of which 
it is built—the very words by which the structure is composed—are 
themselves permeated with the insidious elements which they were 
intended to resist. The ‘ survival of the fittest’ is a mere redoubt 
open at the back, or a fort which can be entered at all points from 
an access underground. And so, like a skilful general, Mr. Spencer 
has ordered a complete evacuation of the works. 

But in giving up this famous phrase Mr. Spencer does not give 
up his purpose—which, indeed, is one of the main purposes of his 
philosophy—namely, to build up sentences and wordy structures 
which shall eliminate, as far as it is possible to do so, all those aspects 
of natural phenomena which are human, that is to say, those aspects - 
which reflect at all an intellectual order analogous with or related 
to our own. ‘I have elaborated this criticism,’ he says, ‘ with the in- 
tention of emphasising the need for studying the changes which have 
gone on, and are ever going on, in organic bodies from an exclusively 
physical point of view.’'? And so, new formule are constructed to 
explain, and to illustrate how this is to be done. ‘ Survival’ suggesting 
the ‘ human view’ of life and death, must be dismissed. How, then, 
are they to be described? They are ‘certain sets of phenomena.’ 
Their true physical character is ‘ simply groups of changes.’ In think- 
ing of a plant, for example, we must cease to speak of its living or 
dying. ‘ We must exclude all the ideas associated with the words 
life or death.’'* What we do know, physically, is thus defined: 
‘That there go on in the plant certain interdependent processes 
in presence of certain aiding or hindering influences outside of it ; 
and that in some cases a difference of structure or a favourable set 
of circumstances allows these interdependent processes to go on for 
longer periods than in other cases.’ How luminous! Milton spoke 
of his own blindness as ‘ knowledge at one entrance quite shut out.’ 
But here we have a specimen of the verbal devices by which knowledge 
at all entrances may be carefully excluded. Life is certain ‘inter- 
dependent processes.’ Yes, certainly. But so is death. And so is 
everything else that we know of or can conceive. The words devised 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer to represent the ‘ purely physical’ view of life 
and death, are words which present no view at all. They are simply 
a thick fog in which nothing can be seen. Except in virtue of this 
character of general opacity, they are wholly useless for Mr. Spencer’s 
own purpose as well as for every other. He seeks to exclude mind. 
But he fails to do so. He seems to think that when he has found a 
collocation of words which do not expressly convey some particular idea, 
he has therein found words in which that idea is excluded. This is 
not so. Words may be so vague and abstract as to signify anything 
or nothing. If under the word ‘ fitness’ human ideas of adjustment 
and design are apt to insinuate themselves, assuredly the same ideas 
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not only may, but must, be comprehended under such a phrase as 
‘interdependent processes.’ Painting, for example, is an interdepen- 
dent process, and both in its execution and results its interdependence 
lies in purely physical combinations of visible and touchable materials. 
Yet Sir Thomas Lawrence spoke with literal truth when he snubbed 
a questioner as to the mechanics of his art by telling him that he 
mixed his colours with brains. The whole of chemical science con- 
sists in the knowledge of interdependent processes which are (what 
we call) purely physical, whilst the whole science of applied chemistry 
involves those other interdependent processes which involve the co- 
operation of the human mind and will. 

We have, then, in this new phrase a perfect specimen of one 
favourite method of Mr. Herbert Spencer in his dealing with such 
subjects; and the weapon of analysis which he turns so successfully 
against his own old phrase when he wishes to abandon it, can be 
turned with equal success not only against all substitutes for it, but 
against the whole method of reasoning of which it was an example. 
The verbal structures of definition which abound in his writings 
always remind me of certain cloud-forms which may sometimes be 
seen in the western sky, especially over horizons of the sea. They 
are often most glorious and imposing. Great lines of towers and of 
far-reaching battlements give the impression at moments of moun- 
tainous solidity and strength. But as we gaze upon them with 
wonder, and as we fix upon them a closely attentive eye, the edges 
are seen to be as unsteady as at first they appeared to be enduring. 
If we attempt to draw them we find that they melt into each other, 
and that not a single outline is steady for a second. In a few 
minutes whole masses which had filled the eye with their majesty, 
and with impressions as of the everlasting hills, dissolve themselves 
into vapour and melt away. 

Such are the cloud-castles which mount upon the intellectual 
horizon as we scan it in the representations of the mechanical philosophy. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than the habit of building up defini- 
tions out of words so vague and abstract that they may signify any 
one of a dozen different things, and the whole plausibility of which 
consists in the ambiguity of their meanings. It is a habit too 
which finds exercise in the alternate amusement of wiping out of 
words which have a definite and familiar sense, everything that 
constitutes their force and power. Let us take for example the word 
‘function.’ There is no word, perhaps, applicable to our intellectual 
apprehensions of the organic world, which is more full of meaning, 
or of meaning which satisfies more thoroughly the many faculties 
concerned in the vision and description of its facts. The very idea 
of an organ is that of an apparatus for the doing of some definite 
work, which is its function. For the very reason of this richness 
and fulness of meaning, in this word conjoined with great precision, 
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it is unfitted for use in the vapoury cloud-castles of definition which 
are the boasted fortresses of ideas purely physical. And yet function 
is a word which it is most difficult to dispense with. The only 
alternative is to reduce it to some definition which wipes out all its 
special signification. Accordingly, Mr. Herbert Spencer has defined 
function as a word equivalent to the phrase ‘transformations of 
motion ’ '‘—a phrase perfectly vague, abstract, and equally applicable 
to function or to the destruction of it, to the processes of death or 
the processes of life, to the phenomena of heat, of light, or electricity, 
and completely denuded of all the special meanings which respond 
to our perception of a whole class of special facts. : 

Of course the attempt breaks down completely to describe the 
facts of nature in words too vague for the purpose, or in words 
rendered sterile by artificial eliminations. It is not Darwin only, 
who had at least no dogma on this subject to bind him—it is Mr. 
Spencer himself who continually breaks down in the attempt, far 
more completely than he now admits he failed in the ‘ survival of the 
fittest.’ The human element involved or suggested in the idea of fitness 
is nothing to the humanity, or ‘ anthropocentricity,’ of the expressions 
into which he slips, perhaps unawares, when he is face to face with 
those requisites of language which arise out of the facts of observa- 
tion, and out of the necessities of thought. Thus in the midst of an 
elaborate attempt to explain in purely chemical and physical aspects 
the composition and attributes of protein, or protoplasm—assumed 
to be the fundamental substance of all organisms—he breaks out 
into the following sentence, charged with teleological phraseology : 
‘So that while the composite atoms of which organic tissues are built 
up possess that low molecular mobility fitting them for plastic 
purposes, it results from the extreme molecular mobilities of their 
ultimate constituents, that the waste products of vital activity escape 
as fast as they are formed.’ Now, what is the value of sentences 
such as this? Asan explanation, or anything approaching to an 
explanation, of the wondrous alchemies of organic life, and especially 
of the digestive processes—of the appropriation, assimilation, and 
elimination of external matter—this sentence is poor and thin indeed. 
But whatever strength it has is entirely due to its recognition of 
the fact that not only the organism as a whole, but the very materials 
of which it is ‘ built up,’ are all essentially adaptations which are in 
the nature of ‘ purposes,’ being indeed contrivances of the most 
complicated kinds for the discharge of functions of a very special 
character. 

What, then, is the great reform which these new papers are 
intended to effect in our conception of the factors in organic evolu- 
tion? The popular and accepted idea of them has been largely 
founded on the language of Darwin and of Mr. Spencer himself. But 
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that language has been deceptive. The needed reform consists in 
the more complete expulsion of every element that is ‘ anthropocen- 
tric.’ In order to interpret Nature we must stand outside ourselves. 
The eye with which we look upon her phenomena must be cut off, 
as it were, from the brain behind it. The correspondences which we 
see, or think we see, between the system of things outside of us and 
the system of things inside of us, which is the structure of our own 
intelligence, are to be discarded. This is the luminous conception 
of the new philosophy. Science has hitherto been conceived to be 
the reduction of natural phenomena to an intelligible order. But 
the reformed idea is now to be that our own intelligence is the one 
abounding fountain of error and deception. It is not merely to be 
disciplined and corrected, but it is to be eliminated. It is to be 
hounded off and shouted down. 

It is very clear what all this must end in. The demand made 
upon us in its literal fulness is impossible and absurd. We cannot 
stand outside ourselves. We cannot look with eyes other than our 
own. We cannot think except with the faculties of our own intel- 
lectual nature. It is impossible, and if it were possible, it would be 
absurd. We are ourselves a part of nature—born in it, and born of 
it. The analogies which the disciplined intellect sees in external 
nature are therefore not presumably false, but presumably true, or 
at the least substantially representative of the truth. 

But the new veto on anthropocentric thought, although helpless 
to expel it, is quite competent to cripple and degrade it. It cannot 
exclude our own faculties; but it may select and favour the lowest, 
the humblest, the most elementary, the most blunt, the least per- 
ceptive. It may silence the highest, the acutest, the most pene- 
trating, the most intuitive, those most in harmony with the highest 
energies in the world around us. All this the new doctrine may do, 
and does. 

Accordingly the very first instance given to us of the new 
philosophy is a striking illustration of its effects. It fixes the atten- 
tion on mere outward and external things. It seeks for the first and 
best explanation of organic beings in the mere mechanical effects of 
their surroundings. The physical forces which act upon them from 
outside—the water or the air that bathes them—the impacts of 
etherial undulations in the form of light, the vibrations of matter in 
contact with them in the form of heat—these are conceived of as the 
agencies principally concerned. The analogies suggested are of the 
rudest kind. Old cannon balls rust in concentric flakes. Rocks 
weather into such forms as rocking stones. But the grand illustration 
is taken from the pebbles of the Chesil beach.'!? These are to intro- 
duce us to the true physical conception of the wonderful phenomena 
of organic life. May not the unity of the vertebrate skeleton, through 
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an immense variety of creatures, be typified by the roundness and 
smoothness common to the stones rolled along the southern beaches 
of England from Devonshire to Weymouth? The diversities of those 
creatures, again, however multitudinous in character, may they not 
all be pictured as analogous with the varying sizes into which water 
sifts and sorts the sizes of rolled stones ? 

But presently we see in another form the work of ‘ natural selec- 
tion ’ by a mind deliberately divesting itself of its own higher facul- 
ties, and choosing in consequence to exert only those which are 
simple and almost infantile. The question naturally arises—what 
is the most universal peculiarity and distinction of organic forms ? 
When we get rid of ourselves, when we stand outside of our own © 
anthropocentric position, and consult only the faculties which are 
most purely physical, we shall be compelled to reply that the great 
speciality of organic forms is the ‘differentiation of their outside 
from their inside.’'* They have all an outside and an inside, and 
these are different. They begin with a cell, and a cell is a blob of 
jelly with a pellicle or thin membrane on the outside. Do we not 
see in this the mechanical action of the surrounding medium? The 
skin may come from a chill on the outside, or the pressure of the 
medium. Does not a little oil form itself into a sphere in water, or 
a little water into a drop in air? And so from one step to another, 
cannot we conceive how particles of protein become cells, and how 
one cell gets stuck to another, and the groups to groups—all with 
insides and outsides ‘ differentiated’ from each other, and so they 
can all be pressed and compacted and squeezed together until the 
organism is completed ? '® 

Such or such like are the images presented to enable us to 
conceive the purely physical view of the beginnings of life. Their 
own genesis is obvious. It is true that all or nearly all organisms 
have askin. Most if not all of them begin, so far as seen by us, in 
a nucleated cell. The external wall of these cells is often a mere 
pellicle. It is true also that one essential idea of life is separation 
or segregation from all other things. This is an essential part of 
our ideas of individuality and of personality. If a pellicle or skin 
round a bit of protein be taken as the symbol of all that is involved 
in this idea of life, then ‘ outness’ and ‘inness’ may be tolerated asa 
very rude image of one of the great peculiarities of all organic life. 
It may even be regarded as a symbol of the thoughts expressed in 


the solemn lines :— 
Eternal form shall still divide 


The eternal soul from all beside. 


But if ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ are used to express the idea of some 

essential mechanical separation between different parts of the same 

organism, so that one part may be represented as more the result of 
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surrounding forces than another—then this rude and mechanical 
illustration is not only empty, but profoundly erroneous. The forces 
which work in and upon organic life know nothing of outness and 
inness. They shine through the materials which they build up 
and mould, as light shines through the clearest glass. Even the 
most purely physical of those concerned are independent of such 
relations. Gravitation knows nothing of inness and outness. The 
very air, which seems so external to us, does not merely bathe or 
lave the skin, but permeates the blood, and its elements are the very 
breath of life in every tissue of the body. The more secret forces of 
vitality deal at their will with outness and inness. The external 
surfaces of one stage are folded in and become most secret recesses 
at another. Organs which are outside in one animal, and are con- 
spicuously flourished in the face of day with exquisite ornament of 
colour and of structure,” are in another animal hid away and care- 
fully covered up. Nay, there are many cases in which all these 
changes are conducted in the same animal at different periods of 
life, and during conscious and unconscious intervals the whole crea- 
ture is reformed to fit it for new surroundings, for new media, and 
with new apparatuses adapted to them. 

If Mr. Spencer wishes to cast any fresh light upon those factors 
of organic evolution respecting which he now confesses that Darwin’s 
language and his own have been alike defective, he must fix our 
attention on something deeper than the differences between every 
organism and its own skin. - His selection of this most superficial 
kind of difference as the first to dwell upon, is not merely wanting— 
it is erroneous. It hides and leads us off the scent of another kind 
of outsidedness and insidedness which is really and truly funda- 
mental; namely, the insidedness, the self-containedness, of every 
organism as a whole with reference to all external forces. Nobody 
has pointed this out more clearly in former years than Mr. Spencer 
himself. The grand distinction between the organic and the inor-: 
ganic lies in this—that the organic is not passive under the touch 
or impact of external force, but responds, if it responds at all, with 
the play of counterforces which are essentially its own. Organic 
bodies are not simply moved. They move themselves, They have 
‘ self-mobility.’ 2! They are so constituted that even when an external 
force acts as an excitement or a stimulus, the organic forces which 
emerge and act are much more complex and important—so much so 
that as compared with the results produced by these organic forces 
the direct results of the incident forces are ‘ quite obscured.’ 2 Mr. 
Spencer even confesses that these two kinds of action are so different 
in their own nature that in strictness they ‘should not be dealt with 
together.’ But he adds that ‘the impossibility of separating them 


20 As in the nudibranchiate mollusca. 3! Pp, 757. 
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compels us to disregard the distinction between them.’ This is a 
most lame excuse for the careless—and a still worse excuse for the 
studied—use of ambiguous language which confounds the deepest: 
distinctions in nature. It cannot be admitted. All reasonings on 
nature would be hopeless unless we could separate in thought many 
things which are always conjoined in action; and this excuse is all 
the more to be rejected when the alleged impossibility of separation 
is used to cover an almost exclusive stress upon that one of the two 
kinds of action which is confessedly by far the feeblest, and of least 
account in the resulting work. 


It seems to me, further, that there is another fatal fault in this - 


attempt of Mr. Spencer to reform the language, and clear up the 
ideas of biological science. Besides the method of habitually using 
words so abstract as to be of necessity ambiguous—besides the further 
method of habitually expelling from definite words the only senses 
which give them value—Mr. Spencer often resorts, and does so con- 
spicuously in this paper, to the scholastic plan of laying down purely 
verbal propositions and then arguing deductively from them as if 
they represented axiomatic truth. By the schoolmen this method 
was often legitimately applied to subjects which in their own nature 
admitted of its use, because those subjects were not physical but 
purely moral or religious, and in which consequently much depended 
on the clear expression of admitted principles of abstract truth. I 
will not venture to say that such verbal propositions embodying 
abstract ideas have absolutely no place in physical science. We know 
as a matter of fact that they have led some great men to the first 
conception of a good many physical truths ; and it is a curious fact that 
Dr. Joule, who in our own day has been the first to establish the idea 
of the doctrine of the conservation of energy by proving through 
rigorous experiment the mechanical equivalent of heat, has said that 
‘we might reason @ priori that the absolute destruction of living 
force cannot possibly take place because it is manifestly absurd to 
suppose that the powers with which God has endowed matter can be 
destroyed, any more than they can be created, by man’s agency.’ * 
Believing as I do in the inseparable unity which binds us to all 
the verities of nature, I should be the last to proscribe the careful use 
of our own abstract conceptions. But it is quite certain and is now 
universally admitted that the methods of Thomas Aquinas in his 
Summa are full of danger when they are used in physical investi- 
gation. Yet as regards at least the tone of dogma and authority, 
and also as regards the method of reasoning, we have from Mr. 
Spencer in this paper the following wonderful specimen of scholastic 
teaching on the profoundest questions of organic structure: ‘ At first 
73 In a lecture delivered at Manchester, April 28, 1847. See Strictures on the 


Sermon Sc. by B. St. J. B. Joule, J.P., a pamphlet published 1887 (J. Heywood, 
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protoplasm could have no proclivities to one or other arrangement 
of parts; unless indeed a purely mechanical proclivity towards a 
spherical form when suspended in aliquid. At the outset it must have 
been passive. In respect of its passivity, primitive organic matter 
must have been like inorganic matter. No such thing as spontaneous 
variation could have occurred in it ; for variation implies some habitual 
course of change from which it is a divergence, and is therefore excluded 
where there is no habitual course of change.’ What possible know- 
ledge can Mr. Spencer possess of ‘ primitive organic matter’? What 
possible grounds can he have for assertions as to what it must have 
been, and what it must havedone? Surely this is scholasticism with 
a vengeance ; its words, its assumptions, and its claims of logical 
necessity being all equally hazy, inconclusive, and absolutely antago- 
nistic to the spirit of true physical science. 

There is a passing sentence in one of Darwin’s works * which will 
often recur to the memory of those who have observed it. Speaking 
of the teleological or theological methods of describing nature, 
he says that these can be made to explain anything. At first sight 
this may seem a strange objection to any intelligible method—that it 
is too widely applicable. But Darwin’s meaning is in its own sphere 
as true as it is important. An explanation which is good for every- 
thing in general, is good for nothing in particular. Explanations 
which are indiscriminate can hardly be also special and distinguishing. 
In their very generality they may be true, but the truth must be as 
general as the terms in which it is expressed. Thus the common 
phrase which we are in the habit of applying to the wonderful adapta- 
tions of organic life when we call them ‘provisions of nature,’ is a 
phrase of this kind. It satisfies certain faculties of the mind, and 
these the highest, but it affords no satisfaction at all to those other 
faculties which ask not why, but how these adaptations are affected. 
It is an explanation applicable to all adaptations equally, and to no 
one of them specially. It takes no notice whatever of the question, 
How? It does not concern itself at all with physical causes. 

Darwin saw this clearly-of such methods of explanation. But he 
did not see that precisely the same objection lies against his own. 
The great group of ideas metaphorically involved in his phrase of 
natural selection, and not successfully eliminated in the summary 
of it—survival of the fittest—is a group of the widest generality. 
It may be used to account for anything. The successful application 
of it to any organic adaptation, however special and peculiar, is so 
easy as to become a mere trick. We have only to assume the intro- 
duction of some primordial organisms—one or more—already formed 
with all the special powers and functions of organic life ; we have 
only to assume the inscrutable action of heredity ; we have only to 
assume, further, that it originates difference as well as transmits like- 
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ness; we have only to assume, still further, that the variations so 
originated are almost infinite in variety, and that some of them are 
almost sure, at some time or another, to ‘turn up trumps,’ or in 
other words to be accidentally in a useful direction; we have only 
to assume, again, that these will be somehow continued and developed 
through embryotic stages until they are fit for service ; we have only 
to assume, again, that there are adjustments by which serviceability, 
when transmuted into actual use, has power still further to improve 
all adaptations by some process of self-edification; then, making all 
these assumptions, we may explain anything and everything in the 


organic world. But in such a series of assumptions we do not speak - 


the language of true physical causation. This is what Mr. Spencer 
now confesses. ‘ Natural selection,’ he says, ‘could operate only under 
subjection.’ This is a prolific truth. It might have been dis- 
covered sooner. Natural selection could only select among things 
prepared for and presented to its choice. How—from what physical 
causes—did these come? Mr. Spencer’s reply is, historically speak- 
ing, retrograde. He goes back to Lamarck, he reverts to ‘use and 
disuse,’ to ‘ environment ’—to surroundings—to the ‘ medium and its 
contents.’?> These again are mere’ phrases to cover the nakedness of 
our own ignorance. But I for one am thankful for the conclusion 
arrived at by a mind so acute and so analytical as that of Mr. Spencer, 
that ‘among biologists the beliefs concerning the origin of species 
have assumed too much the character of a creed, and that while 
becoming settled they have been narrowed. So far from further 
broadening that broader view which Darwin reached as he grew 
older, his followers appear to have retrograded towards a more restricted 
view than he ever expressed.’ The evil must have gone far indeed 
when this great apostle of Evolution has to plead so laboriously and 
so humbly ‘that it is yet far too soon to close the inquiry concerning 
the causes of organic evolution.’ Too soon indeed! That such an 
assumption should have been possible, and that it is virtually made, 
is part of the Great Confession to which I have desired to direct atten- 
tion. I hope it will tend to redeem the work of the greatest natural 
observer who has ever lived from the great misuse which has been often 
made of it. There is no real disparagement of that work in saying 
that the phrase which embalmed it is metaphorical. The very highest 
truths are conveyed in metaphor. The confession of Mr. Spencer is 
fatal only to claims which never ought to have been made. Natural 
selection represents no physical causation whatever except that 
connected with heredity. Physically it explains the origin of no- 
thing. But the metaphorical elements which Mr. Spencer wishes to 
eliminate are of the highest value. They refer us directly to those 
supreme causes to which the physical forces are ‘ under subjection.’ 
They express in some small degree that inexhaustible wealth of 
% Pp, 768. 8 Ibid, 
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primordial inception, of subsequent development, and of continuous 
adjustment, upon which alone selection can begin to operate. These 
are the supreme facts in nature, When this is clearly seen and 
thoroughly understood, Darwin’s researches and speculations will no 
longer act as a barrier to further inquiry, as Mr. Spencer complains 
they now do. They will, on the contrary, be the most powerful 
stimulus to deeper inquiry, and to more healthy reasoning. 


ARGYLL. 





